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LOVERS' VOWS. 



JCTL 



ScsNEy a Road near a Town, The loit Homes of a irnaU 

Village are vuible. 

Enter ljLVi>iOKDfrom a PMie Hbme^ drawing 
WiLHELMiKA after htm. 

Land. There's no longer any room for you, I tell yoa. 
We have a wake to-day in our village, and all the ooontry 
people, as they pass, will come into my house with their 
wives and children ; so I must have every comer at liberty. 

Wil. Can you thrust a poor sick woman .out of doors? 

Land, I don't thrust yon. 

WiL Your cruelty will break my heart. 

Land, It will not come to that. 

Wil, I have spent my last penny with you. 

Land, That is the very reason why I send you away. 
Where can you procure any more f 

WiL I can work. 

Land. Why, you can scarcely move your hand. 

WiL My strength will return. 

Land, When that is the case, you may return too. 

If '{/. Where shall I remain in the mean time ? 

Land, It is fine weather. You may remain any where. 
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6 LOVEftS' VOWS. Jet J. 

Wil, Who will clothe me, when this my only wretched 
garmenf is drenched with dew and rain ? 

Land. He who elothes the lilies of the field. 
, Wjk Who will bestow on me a morsel of bread to allay 
mj^Kngcr? 

Land, He who feeds the fowls of the air. 

WU, Cruel man ! you know I have not tasted any thing 
since yesterday morning. 

Land, Sick people eat little : it is not wholesome to over- 
load their stomachs. 

WiL I will pay honestly for every thing I have. 

Land. By what means ? These are hard times. 

WiL My fate is hard too. 
^Jignd, I'll tell you what This is the high-road, and it is 
much frequented. Ask some compassionate soul to bestow 
aXriile on you. 

WiL I beg ! No ; rather will I starve. 

Land. Mercy on us ! What a fine lady ! Many an ho- 
nest mother's child has begged before now, let me tell you. 
Try, try. Custom makes every thing easy. — (Wilhelmina 
has seated herself upon a stone under a ^rff.J— For instance^ 
here comes somebody. Fll teach you how to begin. 

Enter a Labourer zoith his tools, 

(jOoA day to you ! 

Lab, Good day I 

Land, Neighbour Nicholas, will you bestow a trifle on 
this poor woman ?— (Labourer passes and exit,) — ^That was 
not of much use, for the poor devil is himself obliged to 
' work for his daily bread. But yonder I see our fat farmer, 
who puts three hellers into the poor-box every Sunday. 
Who knows but he may be charitably inclined on a week- 
day too ? 



Act L LovtM* vows. 



Enter a fat Fabmes, walking very luturely. 

* 
Good morning to you, Sir * good rooming to yon ! Aire's 
a poor sick woman sitting under yon tree. Will you pBase 
to bestow a trifle on her ? 

Far. Is she not ashamed oi herself? She is still young, 
and can work. 

iMnd, She has had a fever. 

Far, Ajy one must work hard now-a-days, one must toil 
from morn to night, for money is Scarce. 

Land, Pay for her breakfast, will you, iSir? She is 
hungry. * 

Far, — (As he passes,) — ^We have had a bad harv«i|| this 
year, and the distemper has killed my best cattle. [Extt, 

Land, The miser ! That fellow is always brooding over 
his dollars. By the way, now, that I am talking of brooding, 
I remember my old hen ought to hatch her eggs to-day : I 
must look after her directly. [Exit into the house, 

(Wilhelmina is left alone. Her dress betrays extreme pvoerty. 
Her countenance hears the marks of sickness and anxiety^ yet 
the remains of former beauty are still visible,) 

Wil, ■ Oh, God ! thou know*st I never was thus unfeeling, 
while I still possessed any thing. Oh thou, whose guardian 
power has hitherto protected me from dark despair, accept 
my thanks. Oh that I could but work again ! Thi§ fever 
has completely deprived me of my strength. Alas! if my 
Fretierick knew that his mother was fallen a victim to 
penury— -Is he still alive? Or does Sbme heap of earth 
already cover him ? Thou author of my sufferings, I will 
not curse thee. God grant thee prosperity and peace, if 
such blessings ever be bestowed upon the seducer of inno- 
cence. Should chance conduct thee hither ; shouldst thou, 
amidst these rags, and in this woe-worn form, recognize thy 
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fonner blooming AViihelmiua, what, what would be thy 
sensations ! Alas 1 I aai hungry. Oh that I bad but a 
morsel of bread ! Well, I will endeavour to be patient. I 
•haU^arely not be allowed to starve on the highway. 

Enter a CorNTRT Girl, carrying eggt and milk to market. 
She ii patting nimbfy on, and tea Wi||ielDuna, 

QirL God bless you, good woman ! 

IFiV. I thauk you sincerely. Dearest girl, can you bestow 
a piece of bread on a poor woman ? 

GirL — (Stopping ttith a look of compattum,) — Bread ! 
No ; I can't, indeed, for I have none. Are you hungry ? 

WU. Alas ! yes. 

&irL Good Heavens ! I have eat all my bread for break- 
fast, and I have no money. I am goiug to tlte town ; and 
when I have sold my milk and eggs, I'll bring you a dreyer. 
But — ^you will still be hungry till I return. — ^Will you drink 
some of my mtlk ? 

WiL Yes my good child. 

GirL There, then ! Take as much as you like, — (Holds 
the pail to her lips with great kindness.) — Won't you have 
« little more ? — Drink !-~Drink ! — ^You are very welcome. 

WiL Heaven reward you for your charity ! You have 
preserved me. 

GirL I am glad to hear it. — (Nods kindly to htr.J^r' 
Good day ! — God bless you! [Exit singing, 

WiL'^( Looking after her,) — Such formerly was I — as 
happy, as cuutentell, as susceptible of good impressions; 

Enter a Gamekeeper, with a gvn, and a h^ce of 

pointers, 

WiL I wish vou good diversion, honest man. 
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Gam. — (As he passes.) — ^Damnation ! The first tlung 
I meet on my road is an old woman ! I would as soon 
have seen a magpie, or the devil. Tm snre to have bad 
sport to-day — ^Perhaps not a shot. Go to hell, you old 
harridan ! [Exit, 

Wil. That man conceals the hardness of his heart behind 
the veil of saperstition. Here comes some one else — A 
Jew ! If I could beg, I would implore his aid; for Chris- 
tians bear but the name of Christians, and scarcely ever 
recollect the doctrines they profess to follow. 

Enter a Jew, tcho, as he passes, espies Wilhelmina, stops^ 
and surveys her for a moment. 

WU. Heaven bless you ! 

Jew. I thank you, poor woman. You look ill. 

Wil. I have had a fever. 

Jew. — (Hastily puts his hand into his pocket, draws out 
a small purse, and gives her some money,)-^1h€re ! I can 
spare no more, for I have but little myself. [Exit. 

WiL — (Calling after him with great emotion.) — A thou- 
sand thanks !— A thousand thanks ! Was I wrong in my 
conjecture? The heart and the creed have no concern 
with each other. 

Enter Frederick, with his knapsack on his back. 'He 
walks cheerfully on, and is humming a tune ; hut at tlie 
sight of the sign over the door of the public house, stops. 

Ere. H — ^m ! Til quench my thirst here, I think. This 
hot weather makes me feel quite parched. But let me con- 
sult my pocket ^ the first place. — (Draws out a little 
money, and couniWt.) — ^I think I have as much as will pay 
for my breakfast and dinner; and at night, please God, I 
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shall have reached home. — ^Holla ! landlord \— {Espies Wil - 
helmina.) — But what do I see yonder ? A poor sick woman, 
who appears to be quite exhausted. She does not beg, but 
her cmntenance claims assistance. Should we never be 
ciiaritabie till we are asked, and reminded that we ought to 
be so ? Shame on it ! No. I must wait till noon before I 
drink. If I do a good action, I shall not feel either hungry 
or thirsty.— There \-^Goes tozoards her in order to give her 
the moneyy which he already held in his hand to pay for his 
liquor.) 

Wil. — (Surveying him minutely, utters a loud shriek,) — ■• 
Frederick ! 

Fre. — (Starts, gazes intently on her ; casts away his money ^ 
knapsack, hat, stick, in short, every thing which encumbers 
him, and rushes into her arms.) — Mother \^{Both are speechn 
frss,- ¥ rederick Jirst rccorerj.)— Moiher ! For God's sake^ 
Do I find you in this wretched state ? — Mother !-^What 
means this? — Speak ! 

Wit, — {Trembling,) — ^T cannot — speak — dear son— dear 
Frederick — ^The bliss — the transport — 

Fre. Compose yourself — dear, good mother ! — (She rests 
her head on his breast.) — Compose yourself.— How you 
tremble ! — ^You are fainting. 

Wil, I am so weak— I feel so ill — my head is so giddy—- 
Ail yesterday I had nothing to eat, 

Frei'^( Springing up with looks of horror, and hiding his 
face with both hands.) — Almighty God! — (Runs to his, 
knapsack, tears it open, and draws out a piece ofbread*)-^ 
Here is some bread ! — (Collects Hke money, wliich he had 
thrown away, and adds to it what he has in his pocket, )^^ 
Here is my little stock of money. I'll sell my coat — my 
cloak — my arms. Oh, mother, rootlMpI — ^Holla, there ! 
Landlord! — (Knocks violejttly at the door of the public 
hi^se,) 
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Land, — (Looking out of a window,) — What tidw i 

Fre, A bottle of wine I Directly I Directly 1 

Land. A bottle of wine ! 

Fre. Yes, I tell you. 
. Jjind, For whom, pray'? 

Fre. For me ! — Zounds ! — Be quick. 

Land, Well— But, Mr. Soldier, can you pay for it ? 

Fre, Here is the money. Make haste, or I'll break every 
window in your house. 

Land. Patience ! Patience ! [Shuts the tcindow, 

Fre, — (To his mother,) — Fasted all day! And I had 
plenty ! Last nighc I had meat and wine to supper, while 
my mother was fasting. — Oh, God ! Oh, God !— flow is all 
my joy embittered ! 

WiL Peace, my dear Frederick. I see you again-^T am 
well again. I have been very ill — and had no hopes of eVwr 
beholding vou once more on earth. 

Fre. Ill ! And I was not with you ! Now I'll never leave 
you again. See ! I am grown tall and stout. I cau work 
for you. ' 

Enter Landlord ziith a bottle and ghsm 

m 

Land. Here's wine for you ! A precious vintage, I pro- 
mise you. Such a glass is uut to be tasted every day. To 
be sure it is only Franconia wine ; but it has the sourness 
of Rhenish. 

Fre. Give me it directly. Wliat is the price of the trash ? 

Land. TrasliJ Such a capital article as that, trash ! The 
real juice of the grapd^I promise you. I sell none of your 
common vintner's balderdash. I have another precious 
wine in my cellar, which you shall taste. Such a fine rich 
oily flavour! — lA^derick impatiently attempts to take the 
bottle and glass from him.) — Hold ! Hold ! The money, 
first, if you please. This bottle co^ts half a guilder. 
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Fr€j^( Giving him all his money.) — There ! There !— 
(Pours out a glau, and gives it to his mother, who drinks^ 
and eats a little bread uith it.) 

lMnd.^-( Counting the money.) — ^There ought to be ano- 

hcr dreyer. But, however, ooc must have compassioo. 

A 1 it is intended for the poor old woman, Fll not insist upon 

the dreyer. But take care you don't break ttie bottle or 

glass. {Exit. 

Wil. I thank you, dear Frederick. Wine from a son's 
h «:nds instils new liie. 

Fre. Don't talk top much, mother, till you have recover-i 
ed your strength. 

in/. Tell me how you have fared during the last five 
years. 

Fre. I have met with good and bad luck mixed together. 
One day my pocket was full — the next I was worth no- 
thing 

Wil. Tt is long since you wrote to me. 

Fre. Why, ray dear mother, postage is one of the severest 
taxes on a soldier. Consider how far we were quartered 
from you — A letter would almost have cost me half ^ year's 
pay ; an#I must have something to subsist on. I always con- 
soled myself with the idea that my mother was in good 
health, and that it would make no great difference if I de- 
ferred my letter, for another week or two. Thus one week 
passed after another. Forgive me, mother. 

Wil. When anxiety is at an end, it is easy to forgive. 
Have you, then, obtained yeur discharge ? 

Fre. No, not yet. I have onlv procufed leave of ab- 
sence for a couple of months. This I did for certain rea- 
sons ; but as you want me, I will remain with you. 

Wil That is not necessary, my dear Frederick. Your 
visit will enliven me, and restore me to liHlth. I shall then 
be again strong enough to work ; and you can return to your 
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regiment ; for I would not interfere with your fortune. But 
yon said you had obtained leave of absence for certain rea- 
sons — ^May I know those reasons ? 

Fre. You shall know all, mother. When I left you, five 
years since, you bad provided me plentifully with clothes, 
linen, and money ; but one trifle you had forgotten — the cer- 
tificate of my birth. I was then a wild, careless lad, but 
fifteen years of age, and thought little of the matter. This 
has since occasioned me much uneasiness. Often, when I 
have been heartily tired of a soldier's restless life^ 1 have 
wished to obtain my discharge, and learn some reputable 
trade. But whenever I applied to any tradesman, his first 
question always was, " Where is the certificate of your 
birth ^ This silenced me. I was vexed, and remained a 
soldier ; for in that profession it is only asked whether the 
heart be in the right place, and a certi6cate of birth is as 
little regarded as the diploma of nobility. The circumstance^ 
however, led me into many a quarrel. My comrades were 
become acquainted with it ; and if any of them owed me a 
grudge, or were rather drunk, they would sneer at me, and 
torment me with sarcastic remarks. Once or twice I had 
been -so far exasperated as to. fight, the consequence 8f which 
was, that I was placed under arrest, and severely reprimand- 
ed. 'At length, my commanding officer, on another of these 
quarrels taking place, about five weeks ago, summoned me 
to attend him in his own room. Oh, mother ! he is a noble, 
generous man ! '^ Boetcher,'' said he to me, *^ I am sorry 
to bear that you are constantly incurring punishment by being 
engaged in quarrels ; for in other respects I am satisfied with . 
your attention to the service, and have a good opinion of 
you. The seijeant has told me the cause of all this. 1, 
therefore, advise you,, to write home for the certificate of 
your birth ; or,if ^u rather chuse to fetch it yourself, I will 
^ grant you leave of absence for a couple of months,'' Oh; 
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mother ? your form floated before my eyes while he addressed 
me. I kissed his hand, and stammered out my thanks. He 
then put a dollar into my hand. ** Go, my lad,** said he ; ** I 
Tvisli you a good journey. Don't fail to return at the ap- 
pointed time."— Well, mother, here I am, as you see; and 
now you know all that has happened. 

WxL — (Who hat listened to him with great confusion and 
embarrassment,) — ^You are come, therefore, dear Frederick, 
for the certificate of your birth ? 

Fre, Yes. 

WiL Oh, Heavens ! 

Tre, What is the matter ? — CWilhelmina hursts into a 
flood of tears,) — For God's sake, what is the matter ? 

WiL You can have no certificate of your birth. 

Fre, Can have none } 

Wif. You are a natural son, 

Fre, Indeed ! — And who is my father ? 

Wif, Alas ! the wildness of your look destroys me. 

Fre. — ( Recoiled ing himself, in a gentle and affectionate 
tone,) — ^No, dear mother, I am still your son ; but tell me, 
who is my father ? 

Wil, When you left me five years since, you were still too 
young to be entrusted with such a secret. You have now 
reached an age at which you have a claim upon my confi- 
dence. You are become a man, and a good man. My sweet 
maternal hopes are quite fulfilled. I have often heard how 
consoling, how reviving to a sufferer was the communication 
of her sorrows. The tears which those sorrows draw from 
another*s eyes, alleviate the pangs which the sufferer seemed 
for ever destined lo endure. Thanks, thanks to benignant 
Heaven, the hour at last is come, when I may, for the first 
time, feel this consolatory sensation. HJy son is my confi- 
dant — be he also my judge. Of a rigid judge I must l^ , 
afraid ; but my son will not be rigid. 
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Fre. Proceed, good mother. Relieve your heart. 

WiL Yes, dear Frederick, I will tell you all— Yet— shamft 
and confusion bind my tongue. You must not look at me 
during my recital. 

Fre, Do I not know my mother's heart? Cursed be 
tiie thought which condemns you for a^weakness : of a crime 
you are incapable. 

WiL Yonder village, whose church you at a distnnce see 

towering above the trees, is my native place. In that 

church I was baptized. In that church I was first instructed 

in onr faith. My parents were worthy pious cottagers. 

They were poor, but strictly honest. When T was fourteen 

years of age, the lady of the manor one day saw me. She 

was pleased with me, took me with her to the castle, and felt 

a pleasure in forming my rude talents. She put good books 

into my hands. I read ; I learnt French and music. My 

conceptions and capacity developed themselves. But at the 

same time my vanity — Yes — under the mask of reserve I 

became ridiculously vain. I was seventeen years old when 

the son of my benefactress, who was an officer in the Saxon 

service, obtained leave to visit his relations. I ha4 never 

before seen him. He was a handsome and engaging young 

nan. He talked to me of love and marriage. He was the 

first who had done homage to my charms. Do not look at 

me dear Frederick, or I cannot proceed. — f Frederick casts 

down his eyes, and presses her hand to his heart. )^-l was a 

credulous being, and was easily robbed of my innocence. 

The hypocrite feigned tKe most ardent affection— promised 

to marry me at the death of his aged mother— vowed 

fidelity and constancy — alas 1 — and I forgot my pious 

parents— the precepts of our good old pastor — the kindness 

of my benefactress— I became pregnant. Oh, Frederick ! 

Frederic I whenever 1 1 ook at yonder church, the late ve» 

nerable pastorwith his silver locks seems to stand before me* 
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On the day that I first went to confession, bow did he afilect 
my young heart ! How full of true devotion and of virtue 
was my oiind ! At that time I would have ventured with a 
certainty of triumph upon any temptation, and (Oh, God ! 
how was it possible ;) this deep, this rooted impression did a 
wild, unthinking youth erase by a few love-sick looks, by a 
few love-ack words ! I became pregnant. We both awoke 
from the sweet delirium, and beheld with horror the pros- 
pect of fnturity. I had ventured every thing. He feared 
the anger of his mother, who was a good woman, but inex- 
orably strict and rigid. How kindly dii he implore me, how 
impressively did he conjure me, not to betray him ! How af- 
fectionately, how tenderly, did he promise to reward me at 
a future period for all that I endured on his account ! — He 
succeeded. I pledged to him my word that I would be si- 
lent, that I would bury the name of my seducer, as well as 
his much-loved form in my heart ; that for his sake I would 
encounter every misfortune which awaited me — for, oh, how 
dearly did I love him ! Much, much, indeed, I h&ve en- 
countered. He departed, satisfied with my promise. The 
time of ray delivery approached, and I found it impossible 
any longer to conceal my situation. Alas ! I was harshly 
treated when I persisted in my determination not to confess 
who was the father of my child. I was driven from the 
castle with every mark of disgrace ; aqd, when I reached 
the door of my afflicted parents, I was again refused admit- 
tance. My fatlier would have exceeded all bounds ; but my 
mother tore him hastily away, at the moment he was about 
to curse me. She returned, threw me a crooked .doUap 
which she wore round her neck, and wept. Since that day 
I have never seen her. Tlie dollar I have still in my posf 
session. — (Producjes «Y.^— Rather would I have starved than 
have parted with iU'^CGazes at it, kisses it, and puts it again 
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into her hosom,) — ^Without a home, without money, without 
fiiends, I wandered a whole night through open fields. I 
once came near the stream where the mill stands, and al- 
most was I tempted to throw myself under the wheels of the 
mill, and thus put an end to my miserable exialrncc. But 
suddenly our pastor's venerable form again appeared to me. 
I started back ; and while I thought I saw him, all his in- 
structions occurred to me, and roused my confidence. As 
soon as the morning dawned I went to his house. He re- 
ceived me with kindness, and. di^, not reproach me. '* What 
is done," said be, '* xannot be undone. God is merciful to 
the penitent. Keform^ my daughter, and all may yet be 
well. You must not remain in the village, for that will only 
be a mortification to you, and likewise a scandal to my parish. 
But — ^ Here he put a piece of gold into my hand, and de- 
livered to me a letter, which he had writ^n for me. — ** Go 
to the town, my daughter, and seek the liopest old widow to 
whom this letter is addressed. With her j^ may remain in 
safety, and shq will teach- you how to earn an honest liveli- 
hood." With these words he laid his hand upon my head, 
gave me his blessing, and promised to appease my father's 
resentment. Oh ! I felt newly born; and on my way to the 
town, I reconciled myself with the Almighty, by solemnly 
Vowing never agsun to swerve from the path of virtue.— I 
have kept my vow. — ^Now look at me again, Trederick. — 
fFrecferick clasps her with speechless emotion in his arms.^^A 
pause.) — ^Your birth was to me the cause of much joy, and 
of much sorrow. I twice wrote to your father— but— 
Heaven knows whether he received my letters; I have 
never received any answer to them. 

Fre, — ( Violent fy,) — ^Never any answer 1 

WiL Check your indignation, my son. It was in time of 
war, and the regiment to which he belonged was in the field. 
There was a commotion through the whole empire ; for the 
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troops of thre€ powers were alternately pursuing each other. 
How easily, therefore, might ray letters be lost ! No, I am ccr- 
tain he never received them; for he was not a villain. After 
that time, I did not chuse to trouble him, from a sensation ^ 
— perhnps of pride. I thought, if he had not forgotten me, 
he would come in search of me, and would easily learn from 
the pastor where I was to be found— but he did not come, 
and some years after, I even heard— -flTfYA o *%AJ— that 
he was married. I then bade farewell to my last hope. In 
silent retirement I earned my subsistence by manual labour, 
and by instructing a few children i§ what I myself had 
learnt at the castle. You, dear Fi-ederick, were my only 
comfort; and on your education I bestowed every thing 
which was not absolutely necessary for my own subsistence. 
My diligence was not ill rewarded, for you were a good boy; 
but the wildness of your youthful ardour, your bent towards 
a soldier*s life, and your resolution to seek your fortune in 
the wide world, caused me much uneasiness. At last I 
thought it must be as God ordained ; and if it Were your 
destination, I ought not to prevent it, even if the parting 
were to break my heart. Five years ago, therefore, I allowed 
you to go, and gave you as much as I could spare — Perhaps 
more than I could spare; for I was in good health, and then 
we are not apt to anticipate illness. Had this continued, I 
could have earned more than I wanted ; I should have been 
a rich woman in my situation, and could have made my son 
an annual Christinas present. But I was attacked by a 
lingering and consuming illness. My earnings were at an 
end, and my little savings were scarcely sufficient to pay my 
physician and my nurse. A few days since, therefore, I was 
obliged to leave my little hut, being no longer able to dis- 
charge the rent, and was compelled to wander on the high- 
way with this stick, this sack, and these rags, soliciting a 
morsel of bread from th<; charity of those who happened to 
pass. 
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Fre, Had your Frederick suspected this, how hitter would 
have been to him everj( morsel which he eat,' and every drop 
which he drank ! Well, Heaven be praised that I hare 
1^ found you alive at my return ; for now I will remain with 
you for ever. I will send information of this to ray com- 
manding officer, and he may take it in what light he pleases; 
for if he even call it desertion, I will not again forsake my 
mother. Alas! I have unfortunately learnt no art/ no 
trade ; but I have a couple of stout nervous arms, with 
which I can guide the plough, or wield the flail. Y\\ hire 
myself to some farmer as a day-labourer, and at night write 
for some lawyer. I write a good legible hand, thanks to 
you, my dear mother. We shall succeed, no doubt. God 
will assist us. God is ever ready to support those who re- 
vere their parents. 

Wil. — {Clasps him with emotion in her arms.) — ^What prin- 
cess can ofifer me any thing in exchange fo)r sadi a blissful 
moment? 

Fre. One thing I had forgotten, mother. What was my 
father's name? 

Wil. Baron Wildenbain. • 

Fre, And does he live on this estate ? 

WiL There formerly his nK>ther lived. She is dead. He 
marrried a rich lady in Franconia, and, as is said, through 
affection for her, went to dwell there. A steward occupies 
the castle, who manages every thing as he likes. 

Fre, I will away to the Baron — ^I will face him boldly. I 
will bear you upon my back to hirn. How far is it to Fran- 
conia ? — ^Twenty to thirty miles, perhaps. — ^How ! Did he 
escape his conscience by flying so short a way ? Truly, it 
must be a laey, sluggish conscience, if, after following^ him 
twenty years, it has not yet overtaken him. Oh, sliame, 
shame on him 1 Why should I claim acquaintance with my 
father, if he be a villain ? Cannot my heart be satisfied 
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with a mother-- >a motlier who has taught me to love ? Why 
ihoiiid I seek a father who teaches me to hate ? No ! I 
«iJl not go to him. lie may remain quietly where he is, 
.easting and revelling till his last hour, and then he TD&y see Ato 
<rhat account he can give of" his actions to the Almighty 
Judge. We do not want him, mother ; we will live without 
bim. But what is the matter? How your countenance is 
altered in a single moment !— Mother, what is the matter? 

WiL — (Very much exhauttedy and almost fainting,) — ^No- 
thing, nothing. The transport — ^Too much .talking. I 
should like a little rest. 

Fre, Heavens ! I never perceived before that we were on 
the highway. — (Knocks at the door of the public house,)—^ 
Holla ! Landlord ! 

Zand. — (Opening the window,) — ^Well ! What now ? 

Fre, Let this good woman have a bed directly. 

Land, — (With a sneer,) — She have abed, indeed !— Ha ! 
ha ! ha ! — ^A pretty joke, truly ! She slept last night in my 
stable, and has, perhaps, bewitched all the cattle in it. 

[Shuts the window, 

Fre, — (Taking up a stone in a rage,) — ^Infernal scoun- 
drel ! — (Looks at his mother, and throws the stone away,)'^ 
Oh, my poor mother {^(Knocks in the anguish of despair 
at the door of a cottage, which stands further in the back' 
ground.) — ^HoUa ! Holla! 

Enter a Cottager from the hut. 

Cot. God bless you ! What do you waut ? 

Fre. Good friend, you see that this poor sick woman is 
fainting in the open air. She is my mother. Let her have 
some little spot to rest upon for half an hour. For Hea- 
ven's sake do ; and God will rewaid you for it. 

Cot, Hold your tongue. I understand you.'^( Putting 
his head into the house,) — Rachel, make up the bed direct- 
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ly. You may lay the child on the bench while you do it.-» 
{Returns.) — ^Don't begin a long history again about God's 
reward and Heaven's bTessing. If God were to reward 
all such trifles, he would bave,enough to do. — Come ! take 
hold of the good woman on that side, while I support her 
on diis, and let us lead her in with care. She shall have as 
good a bed as I am worth ; but she will not find much more 
in my cottage^ I must own« — [Thejf conduct her into the hut. 
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Scene, a Room in the Cottage, Wilhelmtna is discovered 
$itting on a wooden Stool, and resting her Head on Fre- 
derick's Breast, The Cottager and his Wife are 
busily employed in procuring whatever can conduce to the 
Comfort of their sick Guest. 

Fre. Have you notliiDg which will refresh and strengthen 
her, good people ? 

Wife. Run, husband, and fetcl^ a bottle of wine from 
our neighbour's public house. 

Fre. Oh, spare yourselves that trouble. His wine is as 
sour as his disposition. She has already drank 9ome of it, 
and I f^r it has poisoned her. 

Cot. Look, Rachel, whether the black hen has laid an egg 
this mornii^. A new-laid egg, boiled sof t 

Wife. Or a handful of ripe currants 

Cot. Or — the best thing I have— a piece of bacon 

Wife. There is still a little brandy standing below in the 
dairy. 

Fre. — (Deeply affected.) — God reward and bless you for 
your readiuess to assist my poor mother ! — (To Wilhel- 
minn.J — ^You have heard these good people? — (Wilhelmina 
nods.) — Can you relish any thing they have offered ? — (Wil- 
helmina makes a motion with her hand that she cannot.) — 
Alas ! is there then no surgeon in the neighbourhood ? 

Cot. We have a farrier in the village, whom we always 
call Doctor; and I never saw any other in my life. 

Fre. Merciful Heavens ! What shall I do? She will 
die in my arms ! Gracious God ! have compassion on our 
disti-esses. Pray, pray, good people — I cannot pray. 
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WiL — (In a broken voice,) — ^Be at ease, dear Frederick 
— ^I am well — only faint — very faint. — ^A glass of-*gQod 
wine 

Fre, YeSy mother, instantly. Oh, God! where can I 
procure it? i have no money. I have noching at all. 

Wife. There ! Now, you see, husband, if you had not 
carried the money to the steward yesterday 

Ckft. I might have assisted this good woman. Why, 
that'& trne, to be sure. But how are we to manage matters ' 
now ? As true as I am an honest man, I have not a single 
dreyer in the house. 

Fre, Then I will — yes, I will beg— and if no one will be 
k charitable, I will steal, ^ood people, take care of her, and 

do what you can for her. I shall soon be with you again. 

[Exit. 
^ Cot. If he would go to our pastor's, I am surie he would 

succeed. • 

WiL Is the old pastor still alive ? 

W^e, Oh, no. God bless his wortliy hear^ He died 
about two years since, old, and weary of life. 

Cot. Yes, he went out like a lamp, as one may say. 

W^e. — (Wiping her ^es.J— We have shed many a tear 
for the loss of him. 

Cot. — (The same.) — ^Ke was our father. 
^ Wil. — (Deeply affected.) — Our father^ 

Wife. We shall never have sucli another. 

Cot. Come, come ! give every one his due^^md des^nse 
nobody. Our present pastor is a good worthy man too. 

Wife. Why, he is, to be sure; but he is so young. 

Cot. 1 own his appearance does not claim quite so mudi 
re^;>ect, and we can't confide in him so soon : but our late 
pastor had been young too. 

Tfi/c.— (To Wilhelmina.) — ^This gentleman was tutor io 
our Baron's daughter; and as my Lord was very well satis- 
fied with him, he gave him this living. 
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Cot. Ay, and he deserved it too; for the young lady of 
the castle (God bless her ! ) is a friendly, kind creatare as 

ever lived. 

Wfe, Yes, she has no pride; for when she comes into 
the church, she nods here and there, on this side and on 
that, to the country women. 

Cot, And when she is in the pew, she holds her fan 
before her face, and prays with real devotion. 

Wife. And during the sermon she. never turns her eyes 
from the pastor. 

Wil.^CAlarmed.y-Wh^t lady U this ? 

Cot. Our Baron's daughter. 

Wit. Is she here? • 

Wife. To be sure she is. Didn't you know that ? It will 
be five weeks next Friday since my Lord's fiuuily arrived at 
the castle. 

Wil. Do you mean Baron Wildenhain ? 

Wife. Exactly. 

WiL Aq4 his lady ? 

Cot. His, lady is dead. They lived several hundred miles 
from this place ; and during her Ladyship's life the Baron 
never came hither, which has caused us many a sorrow. — 
(In a lower voice, and in a confidential tone.) — ^Folks say 
she was a haughty woman, and full of whims. Well ! well ! 
We ought not to speak ill of the dead. Our Baron is a good 
gentleman. She had no sooner closed her eyes, than He 
ordered his coach, and came to Wildenhain. Oh ! he must 
hke this place; for he was bom here, and has often played 
with me in the meadows, and danced with my wife on a sun* 

irr**^^ ^^ lime-trees. You remenfber that, Rachel— eh ? 

*^ife. That I do, as well as if it had been yesterday. He 
used to wear a red coat, and a pair of buckles made of 
ghttermg stones. 

Cot. Afterwards, when he became an officer, he was 
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rather wild ; but we must make allowances for young peo^ 
pie. The soil was good^ aad the best of laod so^timet 
produces weeds. 

Wife, But do you recollect, husband, what happened at 
die castle between him . and Boetcher's daughter, Wilhel* 
mina ? That was too bad. 

Cot, Pshaw! hold your tongue, RacheK MTho would* 
dnnk of talking about that, when so many years an^ past 
sinee it happened, and when nobody knows whether he wai 
really the father of the child ? for she never would confess 
it. 

Wife. He was the fatlier, and nobody else, that I an^ 
sure of; and V\l bet my best gown and cap upon it No, 
no, husband, you must not defend that— >it was too bad. 
Who knows whether the poor creature did not perish in 
distress? Hemather, too, old Boetcher, was driven to his 
grave by it, and died broken-hearted. [WiUkeljimM faints. 

Cot, — (Who first observes i^.^— Rachel ! Rachel ! Sup- 
port her !— Zounds ! support her. 

Wife, Oh ! mercy on us ! — ^I'he poor woman ! 

tkt. Away with her to bed directly ! Then let us send 
for the pastor. She will hardly live till morning. 

[They carry her in. 

Scene, a Room in the Castle. The breakfast Table is 
discovered. A Servant places on the Table a Tes^um^ a 
lighted Candle, and a WaX'taper, 

Enter the Baron, in his Night-gown. 

Baron. Is the Count in bed still ? 
Ser. No, my Lord. He has sent for his servant to dress 
his hair. 

haron. I might )iave discovered that ; for the hall, f& 
Vol. n. B 
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J'poMed through ttf wm scented with poudre i la MartchaL 
—Call my daughter. [Exit Servant. 

(The BfiToa^lis and light i his pipe,) 
I cannot but think that my friend, the old privy counsellor, 
has sent me a complete coxcomb. Every thing he says 
and does is as insipid and silly as his countenance. No — 
I will not lie too hasty. My Amelia is too dear to me to be 
bestowed on any one who is not worthy of her. I must be 
nather better acquainted with the young man; for vaj 
intimacy with his father shall never induce me to make my 
daughter miserable. The poor girl would consent, and 
would then sit in a comer dejected and repining, and blaming i 

her father, who ought to have understood these matters bet- * 

ter. . What a pity, what a great pity it is, that the girl was 
not a boy ! That the name of Wildenhain must be extinct ! 
''-(blows out the wax-taper, with which he %ad lighted htM 
pipe.) — ^and vanish like the flame which I now blow out. ' 

My fine estates, my delightful prospects, my honest tenan- 
try — all, all will fall into the hands of a stranger. How un* ' 
fortunate ! 

• < 

Enter Amelia in a careless morning dress* \ 

Amelia. ^^( Kisses the Baroii*s Atf»(/.J— Good morning to 
you, my dear father. 

Baroj^, Good morning, Amelia. Have yov slept well ? 

Amelia^ Oh, yes ! 

Baron, Indeed ! You have slept very well? You were 
not at all uneasy ? 

Amelia, No. The gnats, to be sure, hummed rather too 
much in my ears. 

Baron, The gnats ! Well, that is of np great consequence. 
Let a bouiih of juniper be burnt in the room, and you will 
not b^ troubled with them again. Gnats are more easily 
driven away than maggots. 
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Amelia. Oh, no. Yoa may drive maggots away by boiling 

a few peas with a little quicksilver, for that will kill them. 

1^ Baron. — (Smiling.) — Indeed } It is well for yon, Amelia^ 

if you as yet know no maggots which cannot be destroyed 

by R plate of peas. 

Amelia. Oh, you mean maggots in the head. No, father, 
I am not troubled with them. 

Baron. So much the better ! But how, indeed, can a 
lively girl, when only sixteen years of age, be troubled with 
whims, while she has a father who loves her, and a suitor 
who begs permission to love her? How do you like the 
Comit von der Mulde ? 
' Amelia. Very well. 

Baron. Don*t you blush when I mention his name f 
I Amelia.-^( Feeling her cheeks.) — ^No. 

Baron, No ! — Hem ! — Have you not been dreaming \^f 
him? 

Amelia. No. 

Baron. Have not you dreamt at ail, then ? 
Amelia. — (Bejlecting.) — Yes. I dreamt of our pastor.. 
^Baron. Ha ! Ha ! As he stood before you, and de- 
manded the ring ? 

Amelia, Ohj no ! I dreamt we were in Franconia,"atid 
that he was still my tutor. He was just going to leave us, 
and I wept very much ; and when I awoke, my eyes were 
really wet, 

BatHm: 111 tell you what, Amelia; when yoa dream of 
the pastor again, fancy him at the altar, and you with the 
Count von der Mulde before him, exchanging the marriage 
vow. What think you of thi-s ? 

Amelia. If you desire it, my dear father^ I will obey 
most cheerfvlly, 

. Baron, Zounds ! No. I don't desire it. But I want to 
know whether you loi^ him — ^whether you feel sincere af-< 
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fection for him. When we sp(»nt a short time io town last 
winter, you saw him several times at public places of 
amusement. 

Amdiau Should I feel an affection for all the men I see 
at public places of amusement? 

Boron. . Aiuielia, don't, be so stupid; I mean that the 
Count von der Mulde flirted and paid attention to you, 
danced a couple of elegant minuets with you, perfumed 
your handkerchief with eau dt millejleurtf and at the same 
time whispered the Lord knows how many pretty things in 
your ear. 

Amelia, Ves, the Lord knows, as you say, father ; but I 
fun sure I don't ! 

Baron» What ! have you forgotten them ^ 

^mtUa. If it be your wish, I will endeavour to recollect 
them. 

Baron, No, no. You need not trouble yourself. If you 
must endeavour to recollect them, you will bring them from 
a corner of your memory, not from a comer of your heart. 
You don't love him, then? 

Amelia. I believe I don't. ^ 

Baron. — (Aiide,) — ^I believe so too. But I must tell 
you what connexion there is between his visit and my in- 
* terrogatorieSj His father is a privy counsellor—- a man of 
fortune and consequence — ^Do you hear ? 

Amelia, Yes, my dear father, I hear this, if you deare it: 
but our pastor always told me I was not to listen to such 
things ; for rank and wealth, he said, were only the gifts of 
chance. 

Baron, Well, well ! our pastor is perfectly in the right; 
but if it happen that wealth and rank are combined with 
merit, they are to be considered an advantage. Do you 
understand me? 

Amelia. Yes, but— (»t^A perfect simpUdty,y-i& that the 
with the Count von der Mulde? 
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Baron,-^At a loss how to repfy,) — ^Hem ! Why— Hem ! 
His father has rendered important servioes to the state. 
He is ojie of my oldest friends, and assisted me in paying 
my addresses to your mother. I have always bad « sincem 
regard for him ;. and as he so much wishes the match be- 
tween you and his son to take place, from a conviction that 
you will in time feel im affection for the young man— — 

Amelia, Does he think so? 

Baron, Yes; but it almost seems you are not of tlie 
same opinion. 

Amelia. Not exactly. But if you desire it, my Star 
father ■ ■ 

Baron. Zounds 1 I tell you that imsuch cases I desire 
nothing. A marriage without affection is slavery. None 
should be united, who do not feel attached to each other 
by a congeniality of sentiments. 1 don't want to couple a 
nightingale ivitji a finch. If you like each other, why 
marry each other. If you don't, let it alone. — (Jn a calmer 
^one.)— Do you understand me, Ameliu P The whole matter 
rests on this question ; Can you love the Count ? If not 
•we will send him home again. 

* Amelia, My dear father, I really don't feel as if I should 
ever love him. I have so often read a description of love 
in romances — how strange and unaccountable are the sen- 
sations—— 

Baron, Pshaw ! Let me hear no more of your romances, 
for tiie authors of them know nothing about love. There 
are certain little symptoms of it, which can only be learnt 
by experience. Come, let me ask you a few questions, and 
answer them with sincerity. 

Ameliif. I always do so. 

Baron. Are yciu pleased when any one speaks of tl»e 
Count ? 

AincUa, Good or ill? 
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Boron. Good, good. 

AmiUa. Oh, yea. I like to hear good of wiy one. 
Baron. Bat do you not feci a kind of sympathy when you 
hear him mentioned }^She ihakeu her Awirf.)— Are you not 
embarrassed ?— (SAe tkake$ her head.y^Von't you some- 
times wish to hear him mentioned, but have not course to 
begin the subject ?— (SAe ihaka her Aeorf.)— Don't you de- 
fend him, when any one censures him ? 

Jmeiia. When 1 can, I certainly do; for our pastor- 
Boron. I am not talking about th* pastor. When you 
^e the Count, how do you feel ? 
AmeliOn Very well. 

Baron. Are yon not somewhat alarmed when he ap- 
«roa ches you ? 

Amelia, No. — (^Suddenly recollecting henel/.) — But, yes ; 
J am sometimes. 

JBaron. Ay, ay. Now we come to the y}int. 
Amelia., Because be once trod upon my foot at a balU 
Baron. Amelia, don't be so stupid. Do you cast down 
your eyes when he is present ? 

Amelia, I don't cast down my eyes in the presence of any 
one. 

Baron. Don't you arrange your dress, or play with the 
end of your sash, when he speaks to you ? 
Amelia. No. 

JB^ron. Does not your face glow when he pays you a 
compliment, or mentions any thing which refers to love and 
marriage ? 

Amelia. I don't remember that he ever mentioned any 

thing of the kind. 

Baron. Hem 1 Hem ! — C After n. m^*..^ \ -rv 

j.ACiu , ^ Aj%er a jDauie. )— Do you ever 

yawn when he is talking to you ? 

AmeUa. No, my dear father; that would be rude. 
Baron. But do you ever feel iiioi;^^^ * 
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AmeHa, Yes. 

Baron, Indeed ! There are but little hopes, tlien.«»Do 
you think him handsome? 

Amelia, I don't know. 

Baron. Don't you know what is meant by the term hand- 
some ? Or, don't you feel what is meant by the term hand- 
some? 

Amelia, Yes, I do; but I never observed him with the 
idea of discovering whether I thought him handsome. 

Baron. This is bad, indeed. Wh.en he arrived last night 
— ^how did you feel? 

Amelia. I felt vexed ; for I was just walking with the 
pastor to the romantic little hill, when the servant so ux>- 
seasonably called me away. 

Baron. Unseasonably! Indeed! — ^But another question ! 
Have you not to-day, without intending it, taken more pain^ 
in curling your ^ir, and chosen a.jnore engaging dress ? 

Amelia. — (Looking at ^rse^.^)— This dress is not yet 
dirty. I have only worn it yesterday aud the day before. 

Baron. — (Aside*) — Little consolation for the Count is to 
be deduced froui these replies. Therefore, my dear girl, 
you wilt have nothing to do with the Count, I suppose ? 

Amelia. If you command it, 1 will. 

Baron. — (^wgr^.)— Hark you, Amelia. If you plague 
me again with your damned desires and commands, I shall-— 
I shall be almost inclined to command in reality. — (J» a 
milder tone.) — ^To see you happy is my wibh, and this can 
never be effected by a command. Matrimony, ray child, is 
a discordant duet, if the tones do not properly agree ; for 
which reason our great Composer has planted the pure 
harmony of love in our hearts. I'll send the pastor to you. 
lie can explain these matters more clearly. 

Amelia.— (Delighted.) — ^The pastor 1 

Buron. Yes. lie can describe the duties of the married 
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»iau m belter umw than a father. Then esuunioe your 
heart; and if jou feci Uie Count to be the man towards 
whom Tou Clin fulfil these duties— why» Heaven bless you 
both 1 Till then, let us say no more upon this subject.— 
(Co/Ar.)— Thomas ! 

Enter a Servant. 

Go to the pastor, and request him to come hither for a 
quarter of an hour, if his business will allow it. 

[Exit Servant. 
-4me?tfl.~(Cfl//m^ fl/l«r Aiir.)— Tell him I siiall be glad 
to see him, too. 

Baron, — {Looks at hii watcKy^The young Count seems 
to employ plenty of time in dressing. Come, Amelia, pour 
out tlie tea.— (Amelia »eati herself at the table, and attenfits 
to the hreakfasty^Ylhsit sort of weather ^ it ? Have yon 
put your head out of the window yet? 

Amelia, Oh, T was in the garden at five o'clock. It is a 
delightful morning. 

Baron. One may have an hour's shooting, then. I really 
don't know what to do with this man ; he tires me beyond 
all measure with his frivolous remarks,«-.Ha ! Our guest ! 

Enter Count. 

€ott«f. Ah, bonjour, mon Colonel. Fair lady, I kiss your 

(Amelia curtsies, and returns no answer.) 
Baron. Good morning ! Good morning ! But, my Lord 

It IS almost noon. In the country you must learn to rise at' 

an earlier hour. 
Count. Pardonnez, men Colonel. J rose soon after your 

gi-eat clock struck six. But my homme de chambre was guil ty 
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of a betise, which ha& driven me to ahsolute despair ; a loss, 
which pour le moment cannot be repaircd«- 

Baron. I am sorry for it. *^ 

. (Amelia presents tea to the Count.) 

Count — {An he takes it.) — Your most obedient and sub- 
missive slave ! Is it Hebe herself, or Venus in her place ? 

(Amelia moves with a smile.) 

Baron. — (SomewJmt peevishly.) — ^Neither Venus nor Hebe, 
but Amelia Wildenhain, with your permission. May one 
know what you have lost ? 

Count. Oh, man dieu / Help mc to banish from my mind 
the triste recollection. I am lost in a labyrinth of doubts 
. and perplexities. I am as it were, envelopi, I believe I 
shall be obliged to write a letter on the occasion. 

Baron. Come, come ! It is not so very sad a misfortune 
I hope. 

Count.— ^As he sips his fta.)— Nectar, I vow ! Nectar 
positively, angelic lady. But, how could I expect any thing 
«]se from your fair hands ? 

Baroti. This nectar was sold to me for Congo tea. 

Amelia. You have still not told us what you have lost, my 
Lord; 

Baron. -^ Aside.) — His understanding. 

Count. You command — ^your slave obeys. JTou tear 
open the wounds which even your fascinating society had 
scarcely healed. My homme de chambre, the vaut rien ! 
XHi, the creature is a mauvais sujet / When he packed up 
my clothes the day before yesterday, [ said to him, ^* Henri, 
m that window stands the little pot de potnmade." You com- 
prehend me, lovely Miss Amelia ? I expressly said, **^Dou't 
forget it : pack rt up,'' I daie say I repeated this three or 
four times. " You know, Henri," I said to him, ** I cannot 
«iiist without this pot de pommade.** For you must kni^w, 
most amiable Ameliii, this pommade cannot be made in Ger-. 
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many. The people here don»t understand it. They caa't 
give it the odeurs. Oh [^ I do assure you it is ineompanAU ,* 
ii comes tout droit from Paris. The manufacturer of it is 
farfumcur du rot. l^Iore than once, when I have attended 
as d>)our to Her Royal Highness the Princess Adelaide, she 
has said to me, ^Mon diea, Comte, the whole antichambre is 
parfumi whenever you are my dejour/' Now only conceive, 
accomplished Miss Amelia — only conceive, mj Lord — com- 
pletely forgotten is the whole pot de pommade — left in the 
window as sure as I am a cavalier. 

Baron. Yes, unless the mice have devoured it. 

Amelia.'^C Smiling.) — ^Unpardonable neglect ! 

Count, It is, indeed! The mice too! HelasI voihy mon 
Colonelf une autre raisoUf for deiespoir. And could you 
conceive now that this careless creature, this Henrif has 
been thirty years in our service ? Thirty years has he been 
provided with every thing necessary for a man of his ear 
traction, and how does he evince his gratitude ? How does 
• the fellow behave ? He forgets the pot de pommade ! leaves 
it standing in the window as sure as I am a cavalier^ and — 
oh del! perhaps the vulgar German mice have swallowed 
the most delicate parfum ever produced by France ! But it 
was impossible to moderate my anger. Diahle ! It was im- 
possible — therefore I discharged the fellow on the spot. 

Baron. — (Starting.) — How! A man who had been 
thirty years in the service of your family ! 

Count. Oh ! don't be alarmed on my account, mon cher 
Colonel I have another in petto^ti charming mlet, I 
assure you— an homme cmnmejl faut-^We dresses hair like 
a divinity. 

Amtlia. And poor Henry must be discharged for such a 
trifle ! 

Count. What do you say, lovely Miss Amelia ? A trifle! 
Can you call this a mere bagatelle ? 
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Amelia, To deprive a poor man of his subsistence— 



Count, Mais, nion dieu / How can I do less ? Has he not 
• deprived me of my pommade f 

Amelia, Allow me to intercede in his behalf. 

Count, Your sentimenti enchant me ; but your benevo- 
lence must not be abused. The fellow has an absolute 
quantiti of children, wlio^ in time, when they reach the ag/i 
rnHry will maintain their stupid father. 

Amelia, Has he a family too ? Oh, I beseech you^ my 
Lord, retain him in your service. 

Count, You are aimahU, ma cher Mademoisellc'-'^orai-' 
menty roout eteg trcs aimable. You command — ^your slave 
obeys. Henri shall come, and submissively return yon 
thanks. 

BarQn, — (Aside, impatiently rubbing his hands,) — No. 
It cannot, shall not be. The coxcomb ! — (Aloud.) — 
What think you, Count, of an hour's diversion in the £eld 
^ before dinner ? Do you shoot?. 

Count, — (Kissing the ends qf his fingers.)'^BravOy mon 
Colonel / A most charming proposition ! I accept it with 
rapture. Lovely Miss Amelia, you shall see my shooting- 
dress. It is quite d la n\pck de Paris, I ordered it expressly 
for this tour. And my fowling piece. Ah, Monsieur le 
Cohnely you never saw such a beauty. The stock is made 
of mother of pearl, and my arms are carved upon it. Oh ! 
you have no conception of the gout displayed in it. 

Baron,^^(Drili/.)'^I asked you before, my Lord, 
whether you were a shooter. 

Count, I have only b^| out once or twice in my life^ 
and par hazard I killed ncMmg. 

Baron, My gun is plain and old ; but I generally brin^; 

my bird down. 

B6 
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Enter a SERVAirr. 



Scr, The pastor begs permission- 



Baron. Welly Count, be as quick as you can in putting 
on your elegant shooting dress. I shall he ready for you in 
m few minutes. 

Count, I fly. Beauteous Miss Amelia^ I feel the iacri' 
Jiee I am making to your father, when for a couple of hours 
I thus tear myself from his Jille aimable, [Estii, 

Baron, Amelia, it is scarcely necessary that I should 
speak to the pastor, or he to you. But, however, «s be is 
•here, leave us together. I have, indeed, other matters, re- 
specting which I wish to have some conversation with him. 

Amelia, — (Am the goes.) — ^Fathcr, I think I never can love 
the Count. 

Baron, As you please. 

Amelia, — {With great affability as she meets the pastor 4tf 
the door,) — ^Good morning to you, my dear Sir ! 

Enter Pastor. 

Faster, By your/desire, my Lord- 

Baron. No ceremony. Forgive me, if my summoas 
•arrived at an inconvenient time. I'll tell you in a few 
words what I want to mention. I last night received e 
jnost wxetched translation from the French, which was 
issued from the press about twenty years ago. I am myself 
in possession of a very neat ^ruian original, of which, 
without vanity, I am the aalhlF Now, I am required to 
«rase my name fFom the wo»k, and let it be boumi with 
this vapid translation. 1 therefore wish to ask you, as the 
corrector of my book, what you think of this intended 
combmation^ 
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, Pastor, Upon my word I do not understand your alle* 
gory, my Lord. 

Baron. Don't you ?- — ^Hem ! I'm sorry for it. I was 
-inwardly complimenting myself upon the dextrous way in 
which I had managed it. Well, to be plain with ^ou, the 
young Count von der Mulde is here, and wants to marry 
my daughter. 

Fattor, — {Startif but immediately recovers hit composure,) 
— Indeed \ 

Baron. The man is a Count, and nothing 'else upon earth. 
£Ee is — ^heis — in short, I don't like him. 

Factor, ^(Rather eagerbf.) — ^And Miss Amelia? 

Baron. — t(Mimcking Jier.) — As you desire — If yon de- 
sire — What you desire. — ^W.ett, well ! you have a Jbetter 
'•opinion of my understanding, I hope, than to suppose that 
I should influence her on such an occasion. Were the fel- 
low's head not quite so empty, and his heart not depraved, 
1 must own the comiexion would have pleased me ; for hie 
father is one of my most intimate/Kends; and the matoh 
is on many accounts desirable in other respects. 

Pastor. In other respects I In what respect can the al- 
iiarifce with a man be desirable^ wh<i|e head and heart are 
Oiad? 

Baron, Why — I moan with regard to rank and QQOse- 
quence. I will explain to you my sentimeats. If Amelia 
iwere attached to another, I would not. throw away a ve^ 
dmark upon the subject, nor would I ask, ** Who is "the 
■mAnF — ^But — (pfnnting to his heart) — " is all mght hexdf 
Jf>9D, enough — Marry eadjjy ther-— You have my blessing, 
land I .'hope Heaven's too.^^at Aiaehais not attached to 
amy other, and that alters the medium through which I 
cosmder this subject. 

Pastor, And will she never be attached to any one ? 

Baron. That is, to he sare^ anothergiikestion.-- Well, I 
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don't mean — ^I don't insist upon any thing of the kind. I 
don't desire or command it, as Amelia says. I only wish to 
act in such a way as that the Count von der Mulde's father 
shall not be offended if I don't honour the bill which he has 
drawn upon my daughter, for he has a right to say value 
received^ having conferred many civilities and kindnesses 
upon me. I wish, therefore, my worthy friend, that you 
would explain to my daughter the duties of a wife and mo- 
ther; and when she has properly understood this, I wish " 
you to ask her whether she is willing to fulfil these duties at 
the side of the young Count. If she says no — ^not another 
word. What think you of this ? 

Pastor, I— to be sure — I must own — ^I am at your ser- 
vice — I will speak to Miss Amelia. 

Baron, Do so. — (Heaving a deep sigh,)^! have removed 
one burden from my mind ; but, alas ! a far heavier still 
oppresses it. You understand me. How is it, my friend, 
that you have as yet been unable to gain any intelligence 
upon this subject? 

Pastor, I have used my utmost endeavours — but hitherto 
in vsun. 

Baron. Believe me, this unfortunate cipcumstance 
causes me many a sleepless night. We are often guilty 
of an error in our youth, which, when advanced in life, 
we would give our whole fortunes to obliterate : for the 
man who cannot boldly turn his head to survey his past 
life must be miserable, especially as the retrospect is so 
nearly connected with futurity. If the view be bad be- 
hmd him, he must perceiv^^ storm ^before him. Well 
well ! Let us hope the best, farewell, my friend ! I am 
going to take a little diversion in the field. Do what you 
have promised in the meantime, and dine with me at my 

Pfl«for.--(^^/onf.>-What a commission has he Tml 
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posed upon me ! Upon me ! — ( Looking featfully around.) 
— ^Heaven forbid that I should encounter Amelia before 
I have recollected and prepared myself for the interview ! 
At present I should be uuable to say a word upon the 
subject. I will take a walk in the fields, and offer up a 
prayer to the Almighty. Then will I return. But, alas ! 
the instructor must alone return — the man must stay at 
home. [Exit. 



END OF ACT 11. 
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ACT m. 



ScENB, on open lield. Enter FEEDEaicx. 

Fre. — (Looking at a few pieces of moneys which he hoids in 
his hand.) — Shall I return with this paltry sum — ^return to 
see my mother die ? No. Rather will I spring into the first 
pond I meet with. Rather will I wander- to the end of the 
world. Alas ! I feel as if my feet were clogged with lead* 
I can neither proceed nor retreat. The sight of yonder 
straxv^hatched cottage, in which my mother now lies a prey 
to consuming sorrow- -oh, why do my eyes for ever turn to- 
wards it ? Are there not fertile fields and laughing meadows 
all around me ? Why must my eyes be so powerfully at- 
tracted to that cottage, which contains all my joys and all 
my sorrows? — (With asperity, while surveying the money. )^' 
Is this your chanty, ye men ? This coin was given rae by 
the rider of a stately steed, who was followed by a servant 
in a magnificent livery, glittering with silver. This was 
bestowed upon me by a sentimental lady, who was on her 
travels, and had just alighted from her carriage to admire 
the beauties of the country, intending hereafter to publish 
a description of them. " That hut," said I to her, and my 
tears would not allow me to proceed '* It -is very pic- 
turesque and romantic," answered she, and skipped into the 
carriage. This was the gift of a fat priest, in an enormous 
wig, who at the same time called me an idle vagabond, and 
thereby robbed his present of its whole value,— (^ikfwcA o/^ 
f€et€d,)^J\xxs dreyer was given me by a be^ar unsolicited. 
He shared his little all with mc, and blessed me too. Oh ! 
thie coin will be of great value at a future day. The AU 
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mighty Judge will repay the donor with interest beyond 
earthly calcalation. — (Apause^^then again looking at ike 
numeif.) — What can I attempt to bay with this? The paltry 
«uiii would not pay for the nails of my mother's coffin — and 
scarcely for a haleer to hang myself with. — (Looking 
towar<& the horizon,) — ^Yonder I see the proud turrets of 
the Prince's residence. Shall I go thither, and implore as- 
MStance ? Alas ! compassion does not dwell in cities. The 
cottage of Poverty is her palace, and the heart of the poer 
her temple. Oh, that some recruiting party would pass this 
way! I would engage myself for five ris* dollars. Five 
riz-dollars ! What a suml It is, perhaps, at this moment 
staked on many a card. — (Wipes the sweat from fUsfore- 
head.) — Father ! Father 1 Upon thee fall these drops of 
agony ! Upon thee fall my despair, and whatever may be 
its consequences ! Oh, mayst thou hereafter pant for par- 
don, as my poor mother is now panting for a single glass of 
wine. — (The noise of shooters is heard at a distance. A gun it 
firedy and several pointers cross the stage, Frederick looks 
round.) — Shooters 1 Noblemen, perhaps I Yes, yes ! 
They appear to be persons of rank. Well, once more will I 
beg. I beg for a mother. Oh, God ! grant that I may fuid 
benevolent and charitable hearts. 

^nter Baron. 

Baron. — (Looking behind him.) — ^Here, here, my Lord ! 

Enter Count, out of breath. 

That was a sad mistako. Tho (l')ss ran this way, but all the 
gfunc escaped. 

Count.— (Breathing with di^cuny.)"-Tant mieax, tant 
mieur, mon Colonel. \Vc Ci\n take a little breath theu. -- 
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(Supporta himself <^'' ^^* ^*> whiie the BaroD stands in tht 
hack ground f observing the dogs.) 

Tre,-^ Advancing towards the Count, with reserve,) — 
Noble Sir, I implore your charity. 

. Count, — (Measuring himfrotn head to foot with a look of 
contempt,)'— Hovf, mon ami / You arc a very impertinent 
fellow, let me tell you. Why you have the limbs of an 
Hercule^ and shoulders as broad as those of Cretan Milo. 
ni venture to say you can carry an ox on your back — or an 
ass at least, of which there ^em to be many grazing in this 
neighbourhood. 

¥re. Perhaps 1 might, if yon. Sir, would allow me to 
make the attempt. 

Count, Our police is not vigilant enough with respect to 
vagrants and idle fellows. 

Fre, — (With a significant fooft.^— I am of your opinion, 
Sir, — (Turns to the Baron, who is advancing, )-^f^oh\e Sir, 
have cotnpassiou ou an unfortunate son» who is become a 
beggar for the support of his sick mother. 

Baron. — (Putting his hand into his pocket, and giving 
Frederick a trifle.) — It would be more praise-worthy in 
you, young man, to work for your bick mother, than to beg 
for her. 

Fre, Most willingly will I do that ; but to-day her ne- 
cessities are too urgent. Forgive me, noble Sir ; what you 
have given me is not sufficient. 

Baron. — (With astonishment and a half smile,) — Not 
sufficient ! 

Fre. No, by Heaven, it is not sufficient. 

Baron, Singular enough ! But I don't chuse to give any 
more. 

Fre, If you possess a benevolent heart, give me a 
guilder. 

Baron, For tho first time in my life, I am told by a beg- 
gar how much I am to give him. 
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lV«, A guilder, noble Sir. You will thereby ptcbcr* c u 
fellow-creature from despair. 

Boron. You must have lost your senses, roan. Come, 
Count. 

Count, AllonSy mon ColoneL 

JFVtf. For Heaven's sake, gentlemen, bestow one guilder 
on me. It will preserve the lives of two fellow-creatures. — 
(Seeing tkem pan on, he kneek,)^'A guilder, gentlemen ! 
You will never again purchase the salvation of a human 
being at so cheap a rate. — (They proceed, Frederick draiti 
kii Mide-orms, and furiously ieize$ the Baron.^ — ^Your purse 
or your life ! 

jBflfxm.— f ilfarfiw5rf.>-.How ! What? Holla! Help!— 
(Several Gamekeepers rushin^ and disarm Frederick. The 
Count in the mean time runs away,) 

Fre, UeavcDs 1 what have I done ? 

Baron, Away with him to the castle ! Confine him in the 
tower, and keep hinct w«uch over him till I return. Take 
good care lest he should attempt to escape. 

Fre, — (Kneeling.)-^!, have only to make one request, 
noble 'Sir. I have forfeited my life, and you mny do with 
me what you please ; but, oh, assist my wretched mother, 
who is falliu<; a sacrifice to penury in yonder hut. Send 
thither, I beseech you, and enquire whether I am telling you 
a falsehood. For my mother I drew that weapon, and for 
her will I shed my blood. 

Baron, Take him to the tower, I say ; and let him live on 
l>read and water. ^ 

Fre, — (As he is led away by the Gamekeepers. J — Cursed 
be my father for having given me being. [Exit. 

Baron, — (Calling to the last of the Gamekeepers.^— 
Francis! run down to the village. In the first, second, or 
third liouse-^you will make it out — enquire for a sick 
womau; and if you find one, give her this purse. 
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Game. Very well, my Lord. [HxJf. 

Baron, This i» a mou singular adventure, on my soul, The 
jottog mail's countenance had noble expression in it; and if 
it be true that he was begging for his mother, that for his 
mother he became a robber — Weil ! Well ! I must investi- 
gate the matter. It will be a good subject for one of Meiss- 
ner*s sketches. [Exit' 

Sc£N£y a Room in the Castle, 

Enter Amelia. 

AifwUa. Why do I feel so peevish and discontented f No 
one has done any thing to vex me. I did not intend to come 
into this room^ but was going into the garden-— (^5A€ is 
walking out.but suddenly returns, )^-No, I think I'll stay 
here. Yet I miglit as well see whether my auriculas are yet 
in flower, and whether the apple-keraels, which our pastor 
lately sowed, be sprung up. Oh, they must.^( Jgain turn- 
ing round,) — Yet, if any one should come, who wanted to 
see me, I should not be here, and perhaps the servant might 
not find me. No. Til stay here. But the time will pass 
very s\o^v\y,^( Tears a nosegay, J^Havk I I hear some one 
at the front door. No. It was the wind. I must look how 
my canary birds do. But if any one should come, and not 
find me in the parlour — But who can come ? Whv do I at 
once feel such a glow spreading over my face ^—( A pause. 

She begins to ae^/?.;— What can I want? — (Sobbing.) Why 

am I thus oppressed? 

Enter Pastor. 

(Approaching hhn nith a friendly airland uiph,^ awcy a 
fe«r.;— Oh, go(xl njuining, my dear Sir. Rcverciul Sir I 
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should say. Ekcusc me, if custom makes me sometimes say 
dear Sir. 

Potior . Continue to say so, I beg, Miss Amelia. I 
feci a gratification in hearing that term applied to me by 
you. 

Amelia, Do you indeed ? 

Pattw. Most certainly I do. But am I mistaken, or have 
you really been weeping ? 

Amelia,. Oh, I have only been shedding a few tears. 

Pastor. Is not that weeping? May I enquire what 
caused those tears. 

Amelia, I don't know. 

Pastor, The lecoliection of her Ladyship your mother, 
perhaps ? 

Amelia, I could say yes, bu t 

Pastor, Oh, I understand you. It is a little female 
secret. I do not wish to pry into it. Forgive me, Miss 
Amelia, if I appear at an unseasonable hour, but it is by his 
Lordship's desire. 

Amelia. You are always welcome. 

Pastor, Indeed ! am I really? Oh, Amelia ! 

Amelia, My father says that we are more indebted to 
those who form our hearts and minds, than to those who 
give us mere existence. My father says this — (cMting down 
her eyes.^— and my heart says so too. 

Pastor, What a sweet recompence is this moment for my 
eight years of attention ! 

Amelia, I was wild and giddy. I have, no doubt, often 
caused you much uneasiness. It is but fair that I should 
feel a regard for you on that account. 

Pastor, filfkfej— — Oh heavens ! ( Aloud, end 

ttammeHng,) — ^I — I am — deputed by his Lordship— your 
father— -to explain — ^Will you be seated? 

Amelia, — (Brings him a chair immediately,) — Don't let 
me prevent you, but I. had rather stand. 
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Pastor, — (Pushes the chair axtay,) — ^Tbc Count von dcr 
Muldc is arrived bcre. 

Amelia. Yes. 

Pastor, Do you know for what purpose ? 

Amelia. Yes; he wants to marry me. 

Pastor. He does ! — (Somewhat e</^eri[y. J— But believe me. 
Miss Amelia, your father will not compel you to marry bim 
against your inclination. 

Amelia. I know be will not. 

Pastor. But he wishes — he wants to ascertaia the extent 
of your inclination ; and has appointed me to converse with 
you on the subject. 

Amelia. On the subject of my inclination towards the 
Count ? 

Pastor. Yes — No— towards matrimony itself. 
Amelia. What I do not undei-stand must be indifferent to 
me, and I am totally ij;norant of matrimony. 

Pastor. For that very reason am I come hither, Miss 
-Ameha. Your father has diredted roe to point out to you 
tf«e pleasant and unpleasant side of the married state. 

Mmeha. Let me hear the unpleasant first, then, my dear 

i"^- I like to reserve the best to conclude with. 

■^'"f^''''- The unpleasant ! Oh, Miss Amelia, when two 

1 ectionate congenial hearts are united to each other, mar 

tnuiony has no unpleasant side. Hand-in-hand^ the happy 

^"thel/'*^^ ^^»*ough life. When they find thorns scattered 

When th^^* ^^^^ carefully and cheerfully remove them. 

throut>^h '^^ ^'*'"'^'e at a stream, the stronger bears the weaker 

the stronV '^^^ ^^^Y are obliged to climb a mounUin, 

affection are ^V^?^"*^^ ^^® weaker on his arm. Patience and 

possible, 'il\ ^ ^?^^ attendants. What would be to one im- 

have reach d u^ *^" united a mere trifle; and when they 

forehead of th ^ ^'**^'» *^^ weaker wipes the sweat from the 

'*^th both at th ^^*^"^®*'^ ^^y °*" ^^^^ ^^^®* "P i^s abode 

same time. The one never shelters sorrow. 
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ivhile happiness- is the guest of the other. Smiles play 
upon the countenances, or tears tremble in the eyes, of both 
at the same time. But their joys are more lively than the 
joys of a solitary individual, and their sorrows milder; for. 
participation enhances bliss, and softens care. Thus may 
their life be compared to a fine summer's day— fine, even 
though a storm pass over ; for the storm refreshes nature, 
and adds fresh lustre to the unclouded sun. Thus they 
stand arm in arm on the evening of their days, beneath the 
blossomed trees which they themselves have planted and 
reared, waiting the approach of night. Then — yes — then, 
indeed — one of them lies down to sleep — and that is the 
happy one ; for the other wanders to and fro» weeping and 
lamenting that he cannot yet sleep. This is in such a case 
the only unpleasant side of matrimony. 

Amelia, 1*11 marry. 

Pastor. Right, Miss Amelia ! The picture is alluring ; 
but forget not that two affectionate beings sat for it When 
rank and equipages, or when caprice and levity, have in- 
duced a couple to unite themselves for life, matrimony has 
no pleasant side. While free, their steps were light and 
airy ; but now, the victims of their own folly, they drag along 
their chains. Disgust Towers upon each brow. Pictures of 
lost happiness appear before their eyes, painted by the ima- 
gination, and more alluring in proportion to the impossi- 
bility of attaining them. Sweet enchanting ideas for ever 
haunt them, which had this union not taken place, would, 
perhaps, never have been realized ; but the certainty of 
which is established, were tliey not confined by their de- 
tested fetters. Thus they 'become the victims of despair, 
when, in another situation, the failure of anticipated hap- 
piness would but have roused their patience. Thus they 
accustom themselves to consider each other as the hateful 
caute of evei7 misfortune which they undergo. Asperity 
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is minsled «%ith their coDvcrsation"Co1d]ics8 with their car 
resses. By no one are tbev so easily offended as by each 
other. >Vhat would excite satisfaction, if it happened to a 
stranger, is, when it happens to either of tliis wretched 
pair, a matter of indifference to the other. Thus do they 
drag on a miserable life, with averted countenances, and 
with downcast heads, until the night approaches, and the 
one lies down to rest. Then does the other jojrfuUy raise 
the head, and, in a tone of triumph, ezclaini, "liberty! 
liberty V This is, in such a case, the only pleasant side of 
matrimony. 

Amelia, I won't marry. 

Pattar. That means, in other words, that you will not 
love any one. 

Amelia. But — ^yes — ^I will marry — ^for I will love — I do 
lot'C some one. 

Fastor, — ( Extremely turprUedand alarmed.) — ^The Count 
von dor Mulde, then ? 

Amelia, Oh ! no, no ! Don't mention that silly vain fool. 
'^(Futtinf; out both her hands towards him with the most 
familiar confidence,) — ^I love you. 

Pastor. Miss Amelia ! For Heaven's sake 

Amelia. I will mai*ry you. 

Pastor, Me ! 

Amelia, Yes, you. 

Pastor, Amelia, you fftrgct 

Amelia, What do I forget ? 

Pastor. That you are of noble extraction, 

Amelia, What hindrance is that > 

AmZ !v .? r '' """^^ ^^ ^y --n life. 
Amelia, Well, then marry me. 

Pastor, Amelia, have comnni;«o« ^ 

' ^""ipassion ou me, I aia 
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Ulster of religion, which bestows on me much strength- 
yet still — still am I Jwt a man. 

Amelia. You yourself have depicted the married state in 
the most lovely colours. I, therefore, am not the girl with 
I 'Whom you could wander hand-in-hand through this life — 
with whom you could share your joys and sorrows? 

Pastor, None but you would I chuse, Amelia, were I al- 
lowed that choice. Did we but live in those golden days of 
equality, which enraptured poets dwell upon, none but you 
would I chuse. But, as the world now is, such a connexion 
is beyond my reach. You must marry a nobleman. Ame- 
lia Wildenhaih was born to be the consort of a titled man. 
Whether I could make her happy will never be asked. Oh, 
Heavens ! I am saying too much. 

Amelia, Never will be asked ! Yes ; I shall ask that 
question. Have you not often told me that the heart alone 
^ can make a person noble ?— (Lay« her hand upon his heart,) 

— ^h ! I shall marry a noble man. 

Pastor, Miss Amelia, call, I beseech you, your reason to 
your md. A hundred arguments may be advanced in op* 
position to such an union. But — -just at this moment— 
Heaven knows, not one occurs to me. 

Amelia, Because there are none. 

Pastor, These are, indeed, ^ut my heart is so full— • 
My heart consents — and that it must not, shall not do 
Imagine to yourself how your relatives will sneer at you. 
They will decline all intercourse with you ; be ashamed of 
their plebeian kinsman ; invite tlie whole family, except 
yourself, on birth days ; shrug their shoulders when your 
name is mentioned; whisper your story in each other's 
ears ; forbid their children to play with your's, or to be on 
familiar terms with them ; drive past you in chariots em- 
blazoned witli the arms of Wildenhain, and followed by 
footmen in laced liveries; while you humbly drive to 
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church in a plain carriage, with a scri'Riit in a grej frock 
betiiiid it. They will scarcely seem t#«i;member you 'when 
they meet you ; or should they demean themselves so far as 
to enter into conversation, they will endeavour, by every 
mortifying hint, to remind you that you are tlie parson's 
wife. 

Amelia. Ila ! Ila ! Ha ! Will not that be to remind me 
that 1 am happy > 

Pastor. Can you lauj^h on such an occasion ? 

Amelia. Yes, I can indeed. You must forgive it ; for 
you have been my tutor seven years, and never supported 
your doctrines and instructions with any arguments so fee- 
ble as those you have just advanced. ^ 

Pattor. I am sorry you think so — truly sorry, for 

Amelia. I am very glad, for— — 

Pastor. — (Extremely cmftarra^fcrf.J— For — — 

Amelia. For you must marry mc . 

Pastor. Never! 

Amelia. You know me. Yon know I am not an'ilU 
tempered being ; and when in your society, I always be- 
come better and better. I will take a great deal of pains 
to make you happy, or — No, I shall make you happy 
without taking any pains to eflfect it. We will live to- 
gether so comfortably, s<f very comfortably — ^until one of 
us lies down to sleep, and then the other will weep — ^But 
that is far, far distant.— Come ! Consent, or I shall con- 
chide you don't feel any regard for me. 

Pastor. Oh ! it is a glorious sensation, to be a man of 
honour ; but I feel, on this occasion, how difficult it is to 
acquire that sensation. Amelia, if you knew what tortures 
you inflict upon3.me — ^No — I cannot — 1 cannot, — I should 
sink to the earth as if struck by lightning, were I to attempt 
to meet the Baron with such a proposition. 

AmeUa, Til do that myself. 
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Pastor, For Heaven's sake, forbear. To his kindness 
and liberality am I jfMbbted for my present comfortable 
circumstances. To his friendship and goodness am I in- 
debted for tlie happiest moments of my life. And shall I 
be such an ingrate as to mislead his only child ? Oh, God ! 
thou seest the purity of my intentions. Assist me' in this 
trial tvith thy heavenly support. 

Amelia. My father wishes me to marry. My father 
wishes to see me happy. Well ! I will marry, and foe 
happy — ^But with no other than you. This will I say to 
my father; and do you know what will be his answer ? At 
the first moment he will, perhaps, hesitate, and say/' Ame^ 
lia, are you mad?'' But then ht will recollect himself, and 
add, with a smile, " Well, well ! If you wish it, God bless 
you both V* Then Til kiss his hand, run out, and fall upon 
your neck. The villagers will soon learn that I am to be 
married to you. All the peasants and their wives will 
come to wish me joy ; will implore Heaven's blessing on 
us ; and, oh, surely, surely, Heaven will bless us. I was 
ignorant before what it could be that lay so heavy on my 
Iieart; but I have now discovered it, for the burden is re- 
moved. — (Seizing his hand,) 

Pastor. — (Withdrazinng ft,) — Amelia, you almost drive 
me to distraction. You have rofaAed me of my peace of 
mind. 

Amelia. Oh, no, no. How provoking ! I hear somebody 
coming up stairs, and I had still a thousand things to say. 

Enter Christian. 

f Peevishly.) — Is it you, Christian ? 

Chris. Yes, Miss Amelia. Christian Lebrecht Gold- 
man—- 

HastenM hither unto you 
Soon as he the tidings knew« 
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ilm«/ia.—fCoji/t<fe<i. J— What tidings? / 

Chris. Tidings which we all enjoy. 

Pastor, — (Alarmed.) — You have been listening to our 
conversation, then? 

Ckritn Not I, most reverend Sir. Listeners hear no good 
of themselves. An old faithful servant, Mis» Amelia, who 
has often carried her ladyship your mother in his arms, 
and afterwards has often had the honour of receiving a box 
on the ear from her ladyship's fair hand, wishes, on this 
happy occa$io7iy to wait on you with his congratulation* 

Sing, oh Muse, and sound, oh lyre ! 

Amelia. My dear Christian, I am not just now inclined to 
listen to your lyre. And what can you have to sing about 
to-day more than usual ? 

Chris. Oh, my dearest, sweetest young lady, it is im- 
possible that I can be silent to-day. 

Sing, oh Muse, and sound, oh lyre ! 

Grant me more than usual fire. 

Hitlier, hither, hither come. 

Trumpet, fife, and kettle drum I 

Join me in the iofty song. 

Which shall boldly run along ^ 

Like a torren t - 

Amelia. It does run along like a torrent indeed, my dear 
Christian. Pray, try to proceed in humble prose. 

Chris. Impossible, Miss Amelia ! There has never been 
a btfth, a Ghristeoing, or a wedding, since I have had the 
honour to serve this noble family, and the noble family of 
my late lady, which old Christian's ready and obedient 
Muse has not celebrated. In the space of forty-six years, 
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three hondred and nmety-seven congratulations have flowed 
from my pen. To-day I shall fiuish my three handred and 
ninety-eighth. Who knows how soon a happy marriage 
may give oocasion for my three hundred and ninety-ninth ? 
Nine months after which my four hundredth may perhaps 
be wanted. 

Amelia, To-day is Friday. That is the only remaikable 
circumstance with which I am acquaintecL 

Chris. Friday ! Very true, Miss Amelia. But it is a day 
marked by Heaven as a day of joy ; for our noble Lord the 
Baron has escaped a most imminent danger. 

AmtUa. Danger! my father ! What do you mean? 

Chris, Unto you I will unfold 

What the gamekeepers have told. 

AmeUa^^Impaiientfy, and with great anxiety,) — Quick 
then ! What is die matter? 

Chris, The Baron and the Count (good lack !) 
Were wand'ring on th^ unbeaten track. 
And both attentively did watch 
For any thing that they could catch. 
Three turnip-doses they had past. 
When they espied a hare at last. 

Afnelia. Oh ! for Heaven's sake proceed in prose. 

Chris. Welly Ma'am, as you insist upon it, I will, if I can. 
The Baron killed his hare, and a very fine one it is. I have 
just had the honour of seeing it. His Lordship has wound-^ 
ed it most terribly in the left forefoot. 
■ Amelia^ — (Impatiently,)^^o on, go qn. What happen- 
ed to my father i 

Cftrtff. A second hare bad just been found, and the dogs 
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were behaviDg eitremely well, among which it is no iu- 
JQSUce to mention Ponto ; for a stauucher dog never went 
into a field. Weil ! their Lordships, the Baron and Count, 
were suddenly accosted by a soldier, who implored their 
charity. One of the gamekeepers was a witness to the 
whole transaction at a distance. He saw his Lordship the 
Baron^ actuated by his charitable nature, draw a piece of 
money from his pocket, and give it to tlie afore-meniioned 
soldier. Well ! now, what think you ? The ungrateful, au- 
dacious villain suddenly drew his bayonet, rushed like a 
mad dog at my master, and if the gamekeepers had not in- 
stantly sprung forward, I, poor old man ! should have been 
under the necessity of composing an elegy and an epitaph. 

Amelia, — (Affrighted.) — ^lieavens ! 

Pastor. A robber — by broad day-light! That is singular 
indeed. 

Chris. I shall write a ballad in Burger's style on the oc* 
casion. 

Pastor. Is not the man secured ? 

Chris. To be sure he is. His Lordship gave orders that, 
till further investigation could be made, he was to be con- 
fined in the tower. The gamekeeper, who brought the in- 
telligence, says, the whole party will soon be here. — (Walks 
to the window.) — I verily believe — ^the sun dazzles my eyes 
a little — ^I verily believe they are coming yonder. 

iSing, oh Muse, and sound, oh lyre ! [Esit, 

(Amelia and the Pastor walk to the tcindow.) 

Amelia. I never saw a robber in my life. He must have 
a ilt'eadfal countenance. 

Pastor. Did you never see the female parricide in Lava- 
ter*8 Fragments ? 
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Amelia, Horrible ! A female parricide ! Is there on this 
earth a creature so depraved ? But look ! The young man 
comes nearer. What an interesting, what a noble look he 
has ! That melancholy, too, which overspreads his coun- 
tenance ! No, no ; that cannot be a robber's countenance. 
I pity the poor man. Look ! Oh Heavens ! The game* 
keepers are leading him to the tower. Hard-hearted men ! 
Now they lock the door : now he is left in the horrid prison. 
What are the unfortunate young man's sensations ! 

Paitar, — (Aside,) — ^Hardly more distressing than mine. 

Enter Barov, 

Amelia. — (Meeting hitn,) — ^I congratulate you on your 
escape, most sincerely, my dear father. 

Baron. Let roe have no more congratulations, I beseech 
you ; for old Christian poured out such a volley of them in 
lyrics and alexandrines, as I came up stairs, that he has al- 
most stunned me. 

Pastor. His account is true, then } The story seemed in- 
credible. 

Amelia. - Is that yonng man with the interesting counte- 
nance a robber f ^ 

Baron, He is ; but I am ahnost inclined to believe that 
he was one to-day for the first and last time in his life. It 
was a most extraordinary adventure. The young man 
begged for his mother, and 1 gave him a trifle. I might 
have given him something more, but. the game just at that 
moment occupied my mind. You know, good pastor, when 
a man is in search of divers^u, he pays but little regard to 
tlie sufferings of his fellow-creatures. In sliort, he wanted 
.more. Despair was expressed in his looks, but I tuaned 
my back upon him. He tlien forgot himself, and drew his 
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k deHvms ; bot I'll bet my life against your head-dress, 
i^melia, that he is not accustomed lo such practioea. 
Amelia, Oh» I am sore he is not. 

Bertm. He trembled when he sened me. A child might 
hate overpowered him. I almost wish I had suflfered him 
to escape. This affiiir may cost him his life, and I might 
bare saved the life of a fellow-creature, for a guilder ! If 
my people had not seen it — Bat the bad example — Come 
with me into my room, good pastor, and let ns consider 
how we can best save this young maa'a life ; for should, he 
fall into the hands of Justice, the law will condemn him 
without mercy. [Going. 

Amelia. Dear father, I have had a great deal of conver- 
sation with the Pastor. 

Boron. Have you? With respect to the holy state of 
matrimony ? 

Yes, 1 have told him— — 



Pa»tor.-^( Much confused,) — ^In compliance with your 
request 

Amelia. He won't believe me 



Pastor. I have explained to Miss Amelia- 



AmeHa. And I am sure I spoke from my heart 

JPastar. — (Feinting to the door. J — ^May I be g 
AmeUa. But his diffiden ce 

JPttstor. The result of our conversation I will explain in 
your room. 

BaroHf What the deuce do you both mean ? Yon won't 
allow each other to say a word. Amelia, have you forgot- 
ten the common rules of civility f 

AmeUa. Oh, noy dear father ! Bat I may marry whom I 
like? 
Barm. Of coune. 
AmeUa.'-CTo the Paitor.)— Do you hear ? 

Pa$tor.-^(Suddenly puts his handkerchief to his face.) I 

beg pardon— My nose bleeds, ^ [Bxit. 
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Baron, — (Calling after Aim J— I expect you; [Going, 

Amelia, Stop one raoment, dear father. I hare some- 
thing of importance to communicate. 

Baron, — — f X^ittgAing. J— ——Something of importance I 
You want a new fan, I suppose. [£jtf. 

Amelia, — (Ahne.)^^A fan ! I almost helieve I do want 
R fan. — (Fans herself with her pocket handkerchief.) — ^No. 
This is of no use. The heat which oppresses me is lodged 
within my V»osom, Heavens ! how my heart beats ! I really 
lore the Pastor most sincerely. How unfortunate it wat 
that his nose should just begin to bleed nt that raoment f 
No ; I can*t endure the Count. When Hook at my father, 
or the Pastor, I feel a kind of respect ; but I only feel dis- 
posed to ridicule the Count. If I were to marry him, whav 
silly tricks I should play with him ! — (Walks to the window,) * 
—The tower is still shut. Oh ! how dreadful it must be 
to be confined in prison I I wonder whether the servants 
will remember to take him any victuals,-^f jBec/ccmi;i^ and 
caiUng,) — Christian ! Christian ! Come hither directly. 
The young man pleases me, though I dop't know how or 
why* He has risked his life for his mother, and no bad 
man would do that. 

Enter Curisttan. 

Christian, have you given the prisoner any thing to eat f 

Chris, Yes, sweet Miss Amelia, I have. 

Amelia, What have you given him ? 

Chris, Nice rye->bread and dear pump^water. 

Amelia, For shame^ Christian! Go into the kitchen 
directly, and ask the cook for some cold meat. Then fetch 
a bottle of wine from the cellar, and take them to the pri' 
•oner. 
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Chris. Most lovely Miss Amelia, I 

Would you obey most willingly ; 
But, for the present, he must be satisfied with bread and 

water ; for his Lordship has expressly ordered 

Amefia, Oh, that my father did at first, when he was in a 
passion. 

Chris, What he commands when in a passion, it is his 
servant's duty to obey in cold blood. 

Amelia, You are a silly man, Christian. Are you grown 

so old without having learnt how to comfort a fellow-creature 

in distress ? Give me the key of the cellar. I'll go myself. 

Chris. Most lovely Miss Amelia, I 

Would you obey most willingly ; 
But 

Amelia. Give me the key directly, I command you. 
Chris, — (Presents the hex/.) — I shall instantly go to his 
Lordship, and exonerate myself from any blame which 
may ensue. 

Amelia, That you may. [^F.xit. 

Chris, — (After a pause, shaking his head, J 
Rash will youth be ever found 
While the earth shall turn around. 
Heedless, if frora what they do 
Good or evil may ensue. 
Never taking any care 
To avoid the lurking snare. 
Youths, if steady you will be, 
Come, and listen all to me. 
Poetry with truth shall chime, 
And you'll bless old Christian's rhyme, 

[Kjrit. 
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Scene, a Prison in an old Tozcer of the Castle, 

Fredekick is discovered alone. 

Fre. Thus can a few poor moments, thus can a single 
voracious hour swallow the whole happiness of a human 
being. When I this morning left the inn where I had 
slept, how merrily I hummed my morning song, and ^med 
at the rising son ! I revelled in idea at the table of joy, 
and indulged myself in the transporting anticipation of 
again beholding my good mother. I would steal, thought 
I, into the street where she dwelt, and stoop as I passed the 
window, lest she should espy me. I would then, thought I, 
gently tap at the door, and she would lay aside her needle- 
work to see who was there. Then, how my heart would 
beat, as I heard her approaching foot-steps — as the door 
\Xivi opened — as 1 rushed iijo her arms ! — Farewcl, fare- 
wel, for ever, ye beaureous airy castles, ye lovely and 
alluring bubbles. At my return to my native country, the 
first object which meets ray eyes is my dying mother — my 
first habitation a -prison — and my first walk, to the place of 
execution ! — C)h, righteous God ! have I deserved my fate ? 
or dost thou visit the sins of the father on the son ? Hold * 
hold ! I am losing myself in a labyrinth. To endure with 
patience the atiQictions ordained by Providence was the 
lesson taught me by my mother, and her share of afflictions 
has been large indeed ! Oh, God ! thou wilt repay us in 
another world for all the misery we undergo in this. 

[Gazes towards Heaven with vplifted hands, 
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Fre* Just Heavens ! 

Amelia. What is the matter ? 

JFre» — (Shuddering.)~-'Axi}i the man whom I attacked 
to-day 

Amelia* Was my father. 

Fre. My father ! 

AmeUa, He quite alarais me. [Runs out, 

F^e, — (Repeating the words in most violent agitation.) — 
Was my father ! Eternal Justice !- thou dost not slumber. 
The man against whom I raised my . arm to day was — ^my 
father ! In another moment I might have been a parricide ! 
Hog ! an icy coldness courses through my veins. My hair 
luisdes towards Heaven. A mist floats before my eyes. I 
cannot breathe. — (Sinks into the chair, A pause,) — ^How 
the dread idea ranges in my brain ! What clouds and va- 
pours dim my sight, seeming to change their forms each mo- 
ment as they pass ! And if fate had destined he should 
perish-thus; if I had perpetrated the desperate deed — 
whose, all*righteous Judge ! whose would have been the 
guilt ! Wouldst thou not thyself have armed the son to 
avenge on his unnatural father the injuries his mother had 
sustained ? Oh, Zadig ! — ( Sinks ^to meditation, A pause,) 
—But this lovely, good, angelic creature, who just lefc me 
— ^What a new sensation awakes in my bosom ! This 
amiable being is my sister ! But that animal— that cox- 
comb, who was with my father in the field — ^is he my bro- 
ther ? Most probably. He is the only heir to these do-> 
mains, and seems, as often is the case on such occasions, 
a spoilt child, taught from his infancy to pride himself on 
birth, and on the wealth he one day will inherit, while I— 
his brother— and my hapless mothers-are starving I 

Enter Pastor* 

PastoTi Heaven bless yoa ! 
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Ire, And you, Sir! If I may judge by your dress, yott 
are a minister of the church, and consequently a messen- 
ger of peace. You are welcome to me in both capacities. 

Poitor, I wish to he a messenger of peace to your soul, 
and shall not use reproaches ; for your own conscience will 
speak more powerfully than I can. 

Fre. Rii^ht, worthy Pastor ! But, when the conscience 
is silent, are you not of opinion that the crime is doubtfhl ? 

Pastor. Yes— unless it has been perpetrated by a most 
wicked and obdurate heart iudeed. 

Fre, That is not my case. I would not exchange tnj 
heart for that of any prince — or any priest. Forgive me. 
Sir; I did not intend to reflect on you by that declaration. 

Pastor. Even if you did, I know that gentleness is the 
sister of the religion which I teach. 

Fre, I only meant to say that my heart is not callous ; 
and yet my conscience does not teii me that my conduct 
has to-day been criminal. 

Pastor, Do not deceive yourself. Self-love sometimea 
usurps the place of conscience. 

Fre, No ! no ! What a pity it is that I do not under- 
stand how to arrange my #deas— that I can only feel, and 
am not able to demonstrate ! Pray,-^ Sir, what was my 
crime ? That I would have robbed ? Oh, Sir ! fancy your- 
self for a single moment in my situation. Have you too 
any parent ? 

Pastor No. 1 hecame an orphan when very young. 

Fre. That I much lament; for it renders a fair decision 
on your part impossible. But I will, nevertheless, describe 
"»y situation to you if I can. When a man looks round, 
and sees how Nature, from her horn of plenty^ scatters sus- 
tenance and superfluity around; when he beholds this 
pectacle at the side of. a sick mother, who, with parched 
.ongue, is sinking to her grave^for want of nouri:>hiaent ; 
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wheuy after having witnessed this, he sees the wealthy* 
pampered, noble pass, who denies him a guilder, though he 
is on the brink of despair, lest — lest the hare should es- 
cape—then, Sir, then suddenly awakes the sensation of 
equality among mankind. He resumes his rights; for kind 
nature does not abandon him, though fortune does. He in- 
Toluntarily stretches forth his hand to take his little share of 
the gifts which nature has provided for all. He does not 
rob — but takes what is his due — and he does right. 

Pastor. Were such principles universally adopted, the 
bands of society would be cut asunder^ and civilized nations 
converted into Arabian hordes. 

Fre. That is possible; and it is also possible that we 
should not, on that account, be less happy. Among the 
hospitable Arabians my mother would not have been allow- 
ed to perish on the highway. 

Pastor. — (Surprised.) — ^Young man, you seem to have 
enjoyed an education above your rank in life. 

Fre, Of that no more. I am obliged to my mother for 
this, as well as every thing else. But I want to explain why 
roy conscience does not accuse me. The judge decides ac- 
cording to the exact letter of the law ; the divine should 
not decide according to the deed itself, but well consider the 
motives which excited it. In my case, a judge will condemn 
me ; but you. Sir, will acquit me. That the satiated epicure, 
while picking a pheasanCs bone, should let his neighbour*s 
rye-bread lie unmolested, is not to be considered meri- 
torious. 

Pastor, Well, young man, allowing your sophistry to be 

sound argument, allowing that your very particular situation 

jastified you in taking what another would not give^ does 

this also exculpate you from the guilt of murder, which you 

^cre on the point of committing P 

Pre. It does not. I am willing to grant; but I was only 
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the instrument of a Higher Power. In this occurrence, you 
but perceive a solitary link in the chain, which is held by an 
invisible hand. I cannot explain myself on this subject, nor 
will I attempt to exculpate myseliF; yet cheerfully shall I 
appear before the tribunal of justice, and calmly shall I 
meet my fate, convinced that an Almighty hand has written 
with my blood the accomplishment of a greater purpose in 
the book of fate. 

Pastor, Extraordinary young man, it is worth some 
trouble to become n»ore nearly acquainted with you, and to 
give another turn, perhaps, to many of your sentiments. If 
it be in your power, remain with me a few weeks. I will 
take your sick mother into my house. 

Fre. — (Embracing him.) — Accept my warmest thanks for 
your good intentions. To m'y mother you may be of ser- 
vice. As to myself, you know I am a prisoner, and must 
prepare myself for death. Make any use you think proper 
of the interval, whicli the forms of law may perhaps Sillow 
me. 

Pastor, You are mistaken. You are in the hands of a 
man whose sentiments are noble, who honours your filial af- 
fection, conspassionates your mournful situation, and sin- 
cerely forgives what has happened to-day. You are at li- 
berty. He sent me hither to announce this ; and to release 
YOU from confinement with the exhortation of a pjarent, 
with the admonition of a brother.. 

Fre, What is the name of this generous man ? 

iPastor, Baron Wildenhain. 

Fre, Wildenhain! — (Affecting to call some circumtanct 
to mind,) — Did he not formerly live in Franconia? 

Pastor, He did. At the death of bis wife, a few weeks 
ttnce, he removed to this castle. 

JVe. His wife is dead then? And the amiabe young la^ 
who was here a few minutes since, is his daughter, I 
nresume? « 
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Pastor, She is. 

Fre, And the young sweet-scented bean is his son } 

Pastor. He has no son. 

Fre. — (Hastihf,) — rYes — ^hc has, — (Recollecting him' 
self.) — ^I mean the one who was in the field with him 
to-day. 

Pastor. Oh ! he is not his son. 

9re. — (Aside.) — ^lliauk Heaven ! 

Pastor, Only a visitor from town. 

Fre. I thank yon for the little intelligence you have been^ 
kind enough to communicate. It has interested ine imich. 
I thank you too, for your philanthropy ; but am^rry I 
cannot make you an offer of my friendship. Were we 
equals, it might be of some little value. 

Paster. Does not friendship, like love, destroy all dispa* 
rity of rank? 

Fre. No, worthy Sir. This enchantment is the property 
of love alone. .1 have now only to make one request. Con» 
duct me to Baron Wildenhain, and procure me, if possible, 
a private conversation with him. I wish to thank him for 
his generosity, and will not trouble him many minutes; but 
if he be in company, I shall put be able to Speak so openly 
as I wish. 

Pastor. Follow me. [Exeunt* 

Scene, a Room in the (^tle. 

The Daroit is seated^ and smoking' a Pipe. Amelia is 
standing at his Side^ in Conversation with him. Th§ 
Count is stretched upon the Sqfa^ alternate^ taking 
Snuffy and holt&ng a SmeUing^bottle to his Nose, 

Baron, No, no^ Amelia, don't think of it. Towardi 
Wening, when it is cooler, we may, perhaps, take a walk to* 
■ gether ^ see the sick woman. 
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Amelia. But as it is so delightful to do good, why should 
it he done through a servant? Charity is a pleasure, and 
we are surely nut too high in rank to enjoy pleasure. 

Baron. Pshaw ! who said any thing about rank ? That 
was a silly remark, and I could he angry at you for it. I tell 
you I have sent to the cottage, and the woman is better. 
Towards Evening, we will take a walk to the village, and the 
Pastor, no doubt, will accompany us. * 

Amelia^ — (Satiafied.) — ^VVell, if you think so 

\Seat$ herulfy and begim to work. 

Baron* It will be agreeable to you too, Count, I hope ? I 
dare say you will be gratified. 

Count. Je VLen doute pas, man ColoneL Mademoiselle 
Amelias douceur Sf bonte d'ame will charm me. But I hope 
the person's disorder is not epidemical. At all events, I am 
in possession of a vinaigre incomparable^ which is a certain 
preventative. 

Baron. Take it with you, then, Count; for I advise you 
to go by all means. There 4S no better preventative against 
ennuif than the reviving sight of a fellow-creature grateful 
for the assistance by which she has been rescued from death. 

Count. Ennuif said you ? Ah, mon Colonel, how could 
ennui find its way to a place inhabited by Mademoiselle f 
' -Sfl^'OTi. You are very polite, my Lord. Amelia, don't you 
thank the Count? 
AmeHa. I thank your Lordship. 
Omnt. — rBoa?*n^.J— Don't mention it, I beg. 

aron. But, Count, pray liave -you resided much la 
franco ? 

see^*"*' ^*' ^*^'* ^^^^ ^^"'^ ^^^^^ '® ^^^^ subject I be- 
• tV ^ father, the barbare, was guilty of a terrible 

J .• . . '^^'used me a thousand louis d'ors. which I had 
destmed tor tl^'l^ , . r , 

J . '***• purpose. 1 was tliere a few mouths to be 

^ stieii Uiat land of ecstasy, iuid should perha^ 
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have been there still, in spite of /e harhare my father, bad 
oot a disagreeable circumstance— 

Baron. — (Sarcasticalli/,) — An affaire d'honneur^ I pre^ 
suroe ? 

Count, Point de tout, A cavalier could find no honneur 
in the country. You have heard of the revolution there. 
You must — for all Europe speaks of it. £A hien / Imagineg 
vous. I was at Paris and happened to. be passing the palais 
roifal^ not knof^-ing of any thing that had occurred. Tout 
d'un coup, I found myself surrounded by a crowd of greasy 
tatterdemalions ! One pushed me on this side— another on 
that — ^a third pinched me— a fourth thrust his fist into my 
face. " What do you mean ?'' cried I. " How dare you treat 
me thus?*' The mob, mon Colonel, grew still more unruly, 
and abused me because I had not a cockade in my hat-^ 
entendez vous ? a national cockade. " Je suis un Comte 
du Saint Empire /'' cried I. What was the consequence ? 
The fellows beat me, foi d^konnete homme. They absolutely 
beat me; and a filthy Poissarde gave me a blow on the 
cheek. Nay, some began to shout ^* Ala lanterne /" What 
do you say to this, mon Colonel f What would you have 
done i ma place f I threw myself into my post-chaise, and 
decamped as speedily as possible. Voila tout ! It is an 
histoire fucKeuse ; yet still I must regret that I did not en- 
joy more of the moments delicieuses which I tasted in that 
capitale du monde. But this every one must say — this every 
one must allow, the savoir vivre, the formation, and the pU 
which is observeable in me, are perfectly French, perfectly 
a la mode de Paris. 

Baron. Of that I am not able to form any judgment ; but 
your language is a good deal Frenchified. 

Count, Ah, mon Colonel / what a high compliment you 
pay me. ! 

Baron, I beg you will consider it sucli. 
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Couni, All my care and anxiety, then, have not been d 
pure perte. For five years I have taken all possible piuns 
to forget my native langue. For, Miss Amelia, is it not 
altogether devoid of grace, and not iupportable in any re- 
spect, except when it proceeds from your lovely lips ? 
What an eternal gurgling it causes in the throat ! cL tout 
moment must one stammer and hesitate. It does not fipw 
in French meanders. Par example; if I want to make une 
declaration ePamour, why of course I should wish to produce 
a chef' ePmtvre of eloquence. Entendez vous ? Helas / 
Scarcely have I spoken a dauzaine of words, when my 
tongue turns here — then there — ^first on thb side — ^then on 
that. My teeth chatter ^^fem^/e against each other; and 
in short, if I were not immediately to add a few French 
words, in order to bring every thing into proper order, I 
should run the risk of absolutely losing the faculties of 
speech for ever. And how can this be otherwise ? We 
have no genies ceUhres to refine the taste. To be sure, 
there are Germans who pique themselves on gout^ on /ec- 
turCy on belles lettres, ~ There's one Monsieur Wieland, who 
has acquired some degree of renommie by a few old tales, 
which he has translated from the rnille 4* vne nuits, but 
still the original is French. 

Baron, But Zounds ! Count, why are you every mo- 
ment taking snuff, and holding that smelling-bottle to your 
nose ? and why, I should like to know, must you drench 
your clothes, and roy sofa with lavender water ? You have 
ao completely scented the room, that a stranger might 
imagine he was entering the shop of a French milliner. 

Count, Pardonnez mon Colonel ; the smoke of tobacco is 
quite insupportable. My nerves are most sensibly afiected 
by it, and roy clothes must be exposed to the open air for 
at least a month. I assure you, mon Colonel, my hair, eveg 
my hur, catches the infectious vapour. It is a shocking 
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custom, but we must forgive it in the messieurs de militairef 
wlio can have no opportunity en campagne^ of associating 
with the beau monde, and learning the manners of haut ton. 
But really I find it impossible to endure this horrible smell. 
Fous m*excuserejg, mon Coloi^ I must hasten into the 
open air, and change my clothes. Adieu^ jusqu* au revoir^ 

Baron. Well, beave'h be praised, I have discovered a 
method of driving this creature away, when I am tired of 
his frivolous conversation ! • 

Amelia. Dear father, I should not like to marry him. 

Baron, Nor should I like him to be my son. 

Amelia. — (Who evidently/ shews, that she haS' something on 
her mind.) — I can't endure him. 

Baron. Nor I. 

Amelia. How can one help it, if one can't endure a man ? 

Baron. Impossible ! 

^Amelia. Love is involuntary. 

Baron. It is. 

Amelia. We are very often ignorant why we either love 
or hate. 

Baron. We are so, 

Amelia. Yet there are cases in which inclination or aver- 
sion are founded on substantial reasons. 

Baron. Certainly, 

Amelia. For instance, my aversion to the Count. 

Baron. True. 

Amelia. And my inclination to the Pastor. 

Baron, Right. 

Amelia,'^( After a pause,) — ^I must own I should like to 
be married. 

Baron. You shall. 

Amelia. — (After a pause.) — ^Why does not our Pastor 
marry ? 
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Baron. Yon must ask himself that question. 
An»eUa.^( After another pause, during which the rivets k»r 
ejfes on her work,) — ^He likes me. 
Baron. I am glad of it. 
Amelia. I like him, too. # 
Baron.'SThat is but just, 

Amelia.— (A/ler another patise.)^! believe, if you were 
to offer him my hand, he would not refuse it. 
Baron That I beheve too. 
Amelia. And I would obey you willingly. 
Baron. — (Beginning to be more att€ntive.)'^Uovr [ Are 
you in earnest? 
Amelia. Yes. 

Baron. Ha I Ha ! Ha ! Well ! we will see. 
Amelia. — (Cheerfullt/ raising her head.) — Are you in 
earnest, father ? 
Baron. No. 

Amelia. — (Deeded.) —No? 

Baron. No, Amelia, this cannot be. To play shch 
romantic tricks as Abelard and Eloisa, Saint Preux and 
Julia ; will never do. Besides, our Pastor is too honourable 
to have any such thoughts. 

Amelia. You are his benefactor. 
Baron. At least he esteems me in that light. 
Amelia. Surely, then, it would be honourable to mrake the 
daughter of his benefactor happy. 

Baroyi. But suppose the daughter is a child, who to-day 
burns with desire to possess a doll, which to-morrow she 
will throw away with disgust? 

Amelia. Oh, I am not such a child. 

Baron. Amelia, let me explain this. A hundred fathers 
would, in my situation, tell you, that, as you are of noble 
extraction, you must marry a nobleman ; but I do not say 
so. 1 will not sacrifice my child to any prejudice. A wo- 
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man never can obtain merit by rank, and has, therefore, no 
right to be proud of it. 

AmeUa, Well, and therefore 

Baron. And therefore I »ht)i]ld say, " Marry the Pastor 
with all my heart, if you canMnd among our young nobi- 
lity any one whose mental and personal endowments cor* 
respond with your ideas/' But of these there are certainly 
several — perhaps many. You have as yet had no oppor- 
tunities of seeing them ; but nex^ winter we will remove to 
town, and at some ball, or other place of amusement, you 
will no doubt meet with one adapted to your taste. 

Amelia, Oh, no. I must first become intimately ao* 
quainted with a man, and may, perhaps, be then deceived t 
but I kn(»w our Pastor well— I have known him long : I am 
as perfectly accfuainted with his heart as with my cate- 
chism. 

Baron, Amelia, yoiti have never yet felt the influence of 
love. The pastor has been your instructni', and you mis- 
take the warmth of your gratitude for love, not knowing 
what it really is. 

Amelia. You explained it to me this morning. 

Baron, Did I : Well, and my questions ? 

Amelia, Applied exactly to our Pastor. I could have 
fancied you were acquainted with every sensation of my 
heart. • 

Baron. Indeed ! Hem ! 

Amelia. Yes, ray dear, father, I love, and am beloved. 

Baron. Beloved ! Has he told you this ? 

Amelia, Yes, 

Baron, Shame on him ! He has not acted a proper 
pfirt. 

Amelia. Oh, if you knew how I surprised him 

Baron, You him ! 

Amelia, He came, by your command, to converse with 
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me respecting the Count, and I told him I would not marry 
the Count. 

Baron* But him ? 

Jmdia, Yes. 

Baron. You are very can^d, I must confess. And wliat 
dlid he answer ? 

Amelia. He talked a great deal about my rank, my family, 
and my duty to you. In short, he wanted to persuade me 
not to think of him any more; - but my heart would not be 
persuaded. 

Baron, That was noble in him. He will, therefore, not 
say any thing to me upon ihe subject. 

Amelia, No. He declared he should find that impossible. 

Baron, So much the better. I may, tlien, be supposed 
to know nothing of the matter. 

Amelia, But I told him I would mention it to you. 

Baron, So much (he worse! I am placed in a very 
awkward situation. 

Amelia, And now I have mentioned it. 

Baron. You have. 

Amelia. "Dim^ father ! 

Baron. Dear Amelia ! 

Amelia, The tears come into my eyes. 

Baron. — (Turning away.) — Suppress them, — (Amelia, 
ajitr a pause, rises and stoops as if in search of' something.) 
— ^What are you seeking ? 

Amelia. I have lost my needle. 

Baron, — (Bushes his chair back, and stoops to assist her.) 
— It cannot have flown far. 

Amelia^ — (Approaches, and falls on his nexk.) — My good 
father ! 

Baron. What now ? 

Amelia, This one request ? 

Baron, Let me go. You make my cheeks wet with your 
tears. 
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Amelia, I shall never love any other man— I shall never 
be happy with any other man. 

Baron, Pshaw ! Be a good girl, Amelia, and banish these 
childish fancies.— (ToucAei her cheeky — Sit down again. 
We unll'faave some farther conversation on this su^ect at 
another time. You are not in so very great aburry, I hope ; 
for afGeiirs of -such moment require deliheration. The knot 
of wedlock is tied in a moment, but tlie married state en- 
dures for years. Many a girl, who shed a tear because sho 
might not marry the object of her affections, sheds a mill- 
ion when she has surmounted all difficulties, and obtained 
faim. You have now shaken the burden from your heart, 
•and your father bears it for you — for his beloved Amelia. 
Time will probably heal this slight scratch ; butif not — ^why, 
you -yourself shall fix upon a surgeon. 

Ameliaj-^Seats kerteff again^ and,resum€$ her work with 
the appearance of heart-felt gratitude^) — My dear good 
father ! 

Baron, Ay, truly, if your mother had been alive, you 
would not have escaped so easily. She would have dwel^ 
as usual, upon the sixteen people whom she called her an« 
-cestors. 

Jlnter Pi^STOiu 

Baron. Ha ! I am glad you are come. 

Pastor, In compliance with your desire, my Lord, I have 
released the young man from his prison. He waits in the 
anti-chamber, and wishes to express his gratitude in person. 

Baron. I am glad to hear it. I must not send him away 
empty-handed. It would have the appearance of half a. 
kindness. 

Fast or. He begs to be allowed a private inten'iew. 

Baron, Private ! — Why ? 

Vol II. D 
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Pattor, He says he shall be confused in the presence of 
witnesses. Perliaps, too, he wants to make some discovery 
which weighs heavy on his mind. 

Baron, Well ! with all my heart ! Go, Amelia, and stay 
with the Pastor in the anti-chamber. I wish to have a 
Jittle conversation with you both afterwards^ 

[Exit Amelia. 

The Pastor openi the doar, beckoru to Frederick that he may 

conie, and exit. 

Enter Frederick* 

tjro, young man, and Heaven's blessing be with you ! I have 
sent to your mother, and find she is better* For her sake 
I pardon you ; but take care you do not again commit such 
an offence. Robbery is but a bad trade* There is a louis- 
d*or for you. Endeavour to earn an honest livelihood ; and 
if I hear that you are sober, diligent, and honest, my doors 
and my purse shall not be shut to you in future. Now go, 
and Heaven be with you ! 

JPrc— f Tate the louis-d^or.) — ^You are a generous man, 
liberal in your charity, and not sparing of your good advice. 
But allow me to beg another, and a still greater favour. 
You are a man of large property and influence. Procure 
4ne justice against an unnatural father* 

Baron, How so ? Who is your father? 

Jre.— f With great asperity,) — ^A man of consequence ; 
lord of a large domain; esteemed at court; respected in 
town; beloved by his peasants; generous, upright, and 
benevolent. 

Baron. And yet allows his son to be is want ? 

Fre. And yet allows his son to be in want. 

Baron, Why, yes, for a very good reason, I dare say. 
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You have probably been a libertine, and squandered lai^e 
sums at a gaming-table, or on some mistress, and your fa- 
tlier has thought it advisable to let you follow the drum for 
a couple of years. Yes, yes. The drum is an excellent 
remedy for wild youog rakes ; and if you have been one of 
this description, your father has, in my opinion, acted very 
wisely. 

Fre. You are mistaken, my Lord. My father does not 
know me; has never seen me; for. he abandoned m^ while 
1 was in my mother's womb. 

Baron, What? 

Fre, The tears of my mother are all the inheritance he 
bestowed upon me. He has never enquired after me-— ne- 
ver concerned himself respecting me. 

Baron, That is wrong — (Confused) — ^\'ery wrong. 

Fre. I am a natural sou. My poor, deluded mother 
educated me amidst anxiety and sorrow. By the labour of 
her hands she earned as much as enabled her, in some de- 
gree, to cultivate my mind ; and I therefore think I migh( 
be a credit to a father. But mine willingly renounces the 
satisfaction and the pleasures of a parent, and his con- 
science leaves him at ease respecting the fate of his un- 
fortunate child. 

Baron, At ease ! If his conscience be at ease in such a 
situation, he must be a hardened wretch indeed. 

Fre, Having attained an age at which I could provide for 
myself, aud wishing no longer to be a burden to my indi- 
gent mother, I had no resource but this coat. I enlisted 
iiito a volunteer corps — for an illegitimate cliild cannot 
obtain a situation under any tradesman. 

Baron, Unfortunate young man ! 

Fre, Thus passed my caily years, in the bustle of a mili- 
tary life. Care and sorrow are the companions of maturer 
ycai's. To the thoughtless youth uuturc has granted plea- 

D2 
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sare, that he may strengthen himself by the enjoyment o^ 
it, and thereby be prepared to meet the care and sorrow 
which await him. But the pleasures of my youth have 
been stripes; the dainties I have feasted on have been coarse, 
bread and clear water. Yet, what cares my fathe.r } His 
table is sumptuously covered, and to the scourge of con* 
science he is callous. 

Baron, — (Asidcy-His words pierce to mylieart. 

Fre. After a separation of five years from my mother, f 
returned to-day, feasting on the visions of anticipated bliss. 
I found her a beggar on the highway. She had not tasted 
food for four and twenty hours — She had no straw to rest 
her head upon — no roof to protect her from the inclemency 
of the weather — no compassionate fellow-creature to close 
her eyes — ^no spot to die upon. But, what cares my father 
for idl this ? He has a stately castle, and reposes upon 
swelling beds of down ; and when he dies, the Pastor, in a 
funeral sermon, will descant upon his numerous Christian 

rirtues. 

fygrarw^C Shudders,) — Young man, what is your father's 

name? 

Fre, That he abused the weakness of an innocent female^ 
and deceived her by false vows ; that he gave life to an un- 
fortunate being, who curses him ; that he has driven his son 
almost to the commission of parricide — Oh, these are mere 
trifles, which on the day of retribution may be paid for by 
this paltry piece of gold. — (Throws the huts d^sr at the 
Barorfs/ee^.^ 

Baron, — (Almost distracted,) — Young man, what is your 
father's name? 

- Fre, Baron WiLDENHAtN !— f I%e Baron strikes his 

forehead with both hands, and stands rooted to the spot^ 

Frederick ;?roctfcrf« in most violent agitation.) — In this house« 

perhaps in this very room, did you beguile my hapless 
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mother of her virttte, and heget me ibr the sword of the eai- 
ecotioner. And now, my Lord, I am not free— I am your 
prisoner — ^I will not be free — I am a robben. Loudly I pr<^ 
claim I am a robber. You shall deliver me over ta justice. 
Ynu shall accompany me to the scaffold. You shall hear 
the priest in vain attempting to console me, and inspire my 
soul with hope^ You shall hear me, in the anguish pf des* 
pair, curse my unnatural father. You shall stand close to 
me when my head is severed from my body, and my blood--* 
your blood shall besmear your garments. 

Boron. Hold 1 Hold! 

JFre. And when you turn away with horror from this 
spectacle, you shall behold my mother at the foot of the 
scaffold, and hear her breathe her last convulsive sigh. 

Boroii, Hold, inhuman as thou art.. 

Enter Pastor hoiiily^ 

Potior. WfaaS Bieans thM I heard* yon speak with 
violence, young man. Surely you have not dared 
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IVe. Yes. I h^ve dared, worthy Pastor, to assume your 
office, and make a sinner tremble.— (Poinfii||f to the Baron) 
—Look there ! Thus,arter one and twenty years is licentious 
conduct punished. lam a robber, Sir, a murderer; but 
what I feel at this moment is ecstasy compared to his sensi^ 
tions. Look at him. Remorse and anguish rend his very 
heart-strings. I go to deliver myself into the hands of 
justice,^ and appear in another vfoM a bloody witness 
against that man. [£.rt^ 

Pastor, For Heaven's sake ! what means this ? I do not 
comprehend— 

Baron, He is my son ! he is my son ! Away, my friend ! 
Lend me your aid at this dreadful moment. Away 
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to the sick woman in the village I Frmicls will direct jou 
to the cottage. Hasten, I beseech you. 

Potior, But what shall I 

Baron, Oh, Hearens I your heart must instruct you how 
to act — {Exit Pastor.) — Have I lost my senses ?— (^Ho/flfmg 
hit Aea(/J— Or am I dreaming^— No.— I have n son — a 
worthy, nobis youth, and as yet I have not clasped him in 
my arms— as yet I have not pressed him to my heart* 
Mattliew ! 

Enter a Gamekeeper. 

Where b he ? 

Game, Who, my Lord ? The robber ? 

Baron, Scoundrel ! The young man who but this mo- 
ment left me. 

Oame, He is waiting to deliver himself up ; and we have 
sent for the constable, as he himself desired. 

Baron, Kick the constable out of doors if he comes, and 
let no one dare to lay a hand on the young man. 

Game, — ( Attonithed, )'^Very well, my Lord. [Going, 

Baron, Holla! Matthew! 

Game, My Lord! 

Baron, Conduct the young so Idier into the green cham^ 
ber over the dining room, and attend on him, if he be in 
want of any thing. 

Game, The Count von der Mulde occupies that chamber^ 
my Lord» 

Baron, Turn the Count out, and send him to the devil. 
^^(I%e Gamekeeper standt in doubt hototoproceedy while the 
Baron waUct to and fro,) — I want no son-in4aw. I have a 
son — a son, who shall possess my estates, and continue my 
name ; a son, in whose arms I will die. Yes. I will repair 
the evils I have caused. I will not be ashamed of rccog- 
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nizing him. All my peasantSy ail my servants shall know 
that, though I could forget, I will not abandon my child. 
Matthew ! 

Game. My Lord ! 

Baron, Conduct him hither. Request him to come 
hither, and let all my servants accompany him. 

[Exit Gamekeeper. 
How strange are my sensations ! My blood courses through 
my veins so rapidly that I feel my pulse beat from head to 
foot. How little do I deserve the bliss which is to-day my 
lot! 

Enter TtLt^niETLicK, surrounded b^ a crowd of Servants, 

He comes !— Quick let me press thee to my heart ! — 
(Rushes towards him, and clasps him with fervour in his 
arms.) — My son ! 

END OF ACT IV, 
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Sciwi, iKe Rom in iht Cottage as in the Second Act, 

WxLHSLMiNAy (h€ CoTTAOER and his WivL OTC discovered. 

H^ Go to the door ouce more, good raan, and look if 
he be not coming. 

Cot, It will be of no use; I have just been to call on a 
neighbour, and looked round on every side, but he is not to 
be seen. 

Wife. Have a little patience. Who knows where he may 
be staying? 

Cot. Very true. He is gone to the town, I dare say. 
W** Ay, and little good will he do there j for people are 
hard-hearted enough there. 

WiL Good man, do look once more. He may, perh^ips, 
be coming now. 

Cot. Well I well ! HI look. [Exit. 

W^e. If your son knew what Heaven has sent you since 
he lef^ us, he would soon return. 

Wit. I feel alarmed respecting him. 

Wyh. Alarmed I Pshaw I She who has a heavy purse in 
her pocket should be at ease, I mean, if slie obtained it 
honestly, 

WiL Where can he biter thus? It is four hours since 
he left us. Some misfortune must have happened to him. 

W^t. Misfortune ! How can that be f Why, it is bro&d 
day-light. Come, come! Cheer up! We*U have a 
hearty meal at night. With nil that money you may live 
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comfortably for many a day. Oh, our Baron is a good,- 
generous man. 

WiL How could he learn I was liere > 

Wife. That liearcn knows. Mr. Fraocis was so dose— 

HU— (Ha^iisi(/<r.)— lias he discovered who I am : Oh, 
yes ! Doubtless he knows me, or he would not have sent 
so much. 

Wife. Doh'-t say that. Our Baron is often charitable to - 
strangers, too. 

JU-enter Cottager, teraiching his Head, 

Wil.-^Js toon as $ke tees AimJ— Well ? 

Cat. I can discover nothing, if I stare till I am blind* 

Wil, Merciful Heavens ! What can this-raean ? 

Cot, Our Pastor just now came round the comer. 

Wil. Is he coming liither ? 

Cot. Who knows but he may ? He generally gives ns » 
call every three or four weeks. 

Wife. Yes, he is very kind in his visiu to all his parishion* 
ers. He talks to them about their farms, and so forthd 
When there are any quarrels and disputes, he settles them. 
When any one is in distress, he assises them. Do you re- 
member, husband, when our lame neighbour Michael's cow 
died? 

Cot. Ay, he sent him another — ^the best milch>cow h& 
had. Heaven bless him for it ! 

Wife. Heaven bless him, say I too, with all my heart, 

J Enter Pastor. 

A Pastor. God be with yon, good people ! 

Cot. and Wife, Good day to you, Sir-! 
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Cot, Wc are glad to see you. 

TVife,^W^ a chair with her flpron.)— Pray sit dowD. 

Cot, Ijt is a warm day. Shall I fetch you a draught of 
beer? * 

Wife, Or a couple of mellow pears ? 

Fattor, I thank you, good people, but I am not thirsty. 
You have a visitor, I perceive. 

Cot, Yes, Sir, a poor woman, who is very weak and ill. 
I found her on the high-road. 

Pastor, Heaven will reward you for assisting her. 

Cot, That it has already done, Sir ; for my wife and I 
never were more happy since we were married than we 
are to-day. £h, Rachel ? [Offering hk hand. 

Wife, Yes; tliat we are. [They shake hands* 

Pastor,^^To Wilhehnina.)— Who are you, good wo- 
man? 

Wil, I ! Alas ! {In a whisper,) ■ ' If we were 
alone ■■ ■ . 

Pflsfor.— (lb Cottager.) — Be so kind, honest John, as to 
let me have a little private conversation with this good wo- 
man. 

Cot. To be sure. Do you hear, Rachel ? Come* 

[Exeunt Cottager and Wife. 

Pastor. Now, we are alone. 

Wil. Before I confess to you who I am, and who I was, 
allow me to ask a few questions. Are you a native of 
this country ? 
Pastor. No. I was bom in Franconia. 

Wil. Were you acquainted with the venerable Pastor 
who "o^ts your predecessor ? ^ 

Pastor. No. » 

Wil You are totally ignorant, then, of my unhappy story, & 
and mere accident has brought you hither ? "*' 

Pastor, If in you I fipd the person whom I suspect, and 
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ivhom t long have sought, your story is not quite unknown 
to me. 
, Wil, Whom you suspect, and whom you long have • 

sought ! Who commissioned ^ou to do this ? 

Pastor, A man who sincerely sympathizes in your 
distresses. 

Wil, Indeed !. Oh, Sir, tell me quickly whom you sus*- 
pect to have discovered in me. 

Patfar. Wilhelmina Boetcher. 

WiL Yes. I am the unfortunate, deluded Wilhelmind - 
Boetcher. And the man who sympathizes so sincerely in - 
my distresses is'^Baron W^ildenhain; the man who robbed 
me of my virtue, murdered my father, and for twenty years 
has exposed me and his child to misery. All this he be- 
lieves he can to-day atone for by a purse of gold.— (JDf^flWS 
cut the purse.) — Whatever may be your intention in coming 
hither, Sir, whether it be to humble me, assist me, or send' 
me beyond the borders, that the sight of me may not re- 
proach the libertine, I have but one request to make. Take 
back this purse to him who «ent it. Tell him my virtue was -^ 
not sold for gold.. Tell him my peace of mind cannot he 
bought with gold. TeH him*' my father's curse cannot be 
removed from me by gold. Say that Wilhelmina, poor, 
starving, and in a beggar's rags, still scorns to accept a fa- - 
vour from tfie hands of her seducer. He despised my 
heart— I despise his money. He trampled upon me — I 
trample upon his money. — {Throws the purse on the earth * 
icith r?io/<'nce.)-^But he shall be left to revel as heretofore. 

«The siglitof me shall not be^an inten-uption to his pleasures. 
As soon as I have in some degree recovered my stren^k, I 
* will for ever quit this place ; where the name of Wildenhain 

^ft and the grave of my father bow me to the ground. Tell - 
Inm^'too, I knew not that he was returned from Franconia, 

9 D d V 
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and was in this neighbourhood ; for he may fancy I camQ 
hither in search of him. Oh, let him not fancy that !^ 
(Breatking with difficulty,) — ^Now, Sir, you see that your 
presence, and the subject to which your visit led me, have 
exhausted my strength. I know not what I can say more, 
I know not, indeed, what more can be required of itie by 
him who sent yo\x.-^With indignation,) — ^But, yes : It may^ 
perhaps, have occurred to his Lordship, that he once 
promised me marriage ; that on his knees he called the Al- 
mighty to witness his vow, and pledged his honour to fulfil 
it. Ha ! Ha ! Ha ! Tell him not to discompose himself oq 
that account. I have long since forgotten it. 

Pastor, I have allowed you to proceed without inter- 
ruption, that I might learn your sentiments with respect to 
the Baron, and your general way of thinking. Unprepared, 
as you must have been, for a conversation with me, your full 
heart has overflowed, and I am convinced you have not used 
any dissimulation. I therefore rejoice to find you a noble 
woman, worthy of every reparation which a man of honour 
can make. I rejoice too, in being able at once to remove an 
error, which, perhaps, has, in a great degree, caused theas- 
perity of your expressions. Had the Baron known that 
the sick woman in this cottage was Wilhelmina Boetcher, 
and had he then, instead of all consolation, sent her this 
purse, he would have deserved — to have been murdered by 
^ his own son. But, no. This was not the case. Look at 
me. My profession demands confidence; but setting that 
aside, I would not utter a falsehood. A mere accident 
made you the object of his charity, which he imagined he ^ 
was^MU'cising towards one unknown to him. K 

Trnf How, Sir ! would you convince me that this present 
was the effect of mere accident ? To one unknown to him 
he might have sent a guilder, or a^^doUar, but not a purse 
of gold. 
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Paitor, I grant that appearances are agaiast my aster* 
tion, but the accident was of a peculiar nature. Your 
son 

Wil. What of my son ? 

Pastor, Compose yourself. The Baron was afiected by 
the way in which your son implored his chanty. 

Wil, Charity ! Did he implore the Baron's charity F-— Hjg 
father's charity } 

Pastor, Yes, bat they did not know each other ; and the 
mother, therefore, only received this present for ihe son's 
sake. 

WiL They did not know each other ! Where is my 
son? 

Pastor, At the castle. 

U^A And do they not yet know each other ? 

pastor. They do ; and I now appear here by command 
of the Baron, who sent me not to a sick woman, but to 
Wilhelmina Boetcher ; not with money^ but with a com- 
mission to do as my heart directed. 

WiL Your heart ! Oh. Sir, do not lend that cruel man the 
sensations o(your heart. But, yes — ^he it so. I will forget 
what 1 have endured on his account, if he will console me 
by his conduct towards Frederick. As a woman I will par- 
don him, if he will deserve a mother's tlianks. How did he 
receive my boy ? 

Pastor, I left him in most violent agitation. It was the 

very moment of discovery, and nothing was resolved upon. 

But, doubtless, while we are now in conversation, the son is 

in his father's arms. I am convinced by the goodness of 

t his heart ^tff 

Wil, The goodness of his heart again ! Heavensrilow 
A can this man*s heart be so suddenly altered? After having 
been for twenty years deaf to the voice, of nature 
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Pastor, Yoii wrong him. Listen to me before you de- 
cide. Many an error seems, on a superficial view, most in<^ 
famous ; but did we know every circumstance which tended 
to excite it, every trifle which had an imperceptible e£Pect 
in producing it, our opinion would be very different. Could 
we accompany the offender from step to step, instead of 
seeing, as in the present instance, only the first, the tenth, 
and twentieth, we should often pardon when we now con- 
demn. Far be it from me to defend the Baron's conduct 
towards you, but surely I may maintain that a good man 
by committing one bad action, does not, on that account, 
entirely forfeit his claim to the title of a good man. Where 
is the demigod, who can boast that his conscience is as pure 
as snow just fallen from the sky? If there be such a 
boaster, for Heaven's sake place no confidence in him; he 
is far more dangerous than a repentant sinner. Forgive me, 
if I appear too talkative ; and let me now tell you, in a few 
words, the story of the Baron since your separation. At 
that time he loved you most sincerely ; and nothing but the^ 
dread of his rigid mother preven(^d the fulfilment of his 
promise. But he was summoned into the field, where he 
was dangerously wounded, and made a prisoner. For a^ 
year he was confined to his bed. He could not write, and 
received no intelligence of you. Thus did the impression 
of your image on his mind first become weaker. He had 
been conducted from the field of battle to a neighbour- 
ing castle, the owner of which was a worthy nobleman^ 
who possessed a large fortune and a beautiful daugh* 
ter. ^^is lady became enamoured of the young oiBceo^ 
an(f|^Ht>m left his couch. She attended on him with the 
HffectlBn of a sister, and shed many tears for his fate, which 
were not unobserved. Gratitude knit the band, which 
death rent asunder but a few months since. Thus the inv* 
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pre»on of your imge was erased finom bis mind. He did 
not return to his native land, bot porcfaased an esUtte in 
Franooniay to the coltivaition of winch be devoted bk time. 
He became an bnshand and a father^ None of the objects 
which surrounded bim reminded him of yoo, and thus the 
recollection of yon shnnbered, till care, anxiety, and do- 
mestic discord, awoke it, and embittered bis existence: 
for, when it was too late, he discovered in bis wife a proud , 
imperious being, who had been spoilt in her infancy, who 
always thwarted him, alwi^ insisted on being right, and 
seemed only to have rescued him from death, in order to 
have the pleasure of tormenting him. At that time an acci- 
dent led me to his house. He became attached to me, 
made me the instructor of his daughter, and soon after en- 
trusted me with his confidence. Oh, how often has he 
pressed my band in violent emotion to his heart, and said, 
** This woman revenges on me the wrongs of the innocent 
Wilhelmina" How often has he cursed all the wealth 
which his wife had broi^t bim, and sighed for a less splen- 
did but far happier lot in^our arms ! When, at length, the 
old Pastor of Wildenhain died, and he bestowed the bene- 
fice on me, the first expression which accompanied the gift 
was, ** There, my friend, you will gain some tidings of my 
Wilhelmina." Every letter which I afterwards received 
from bim, contained this exclaination : ^ Still no account of 
my Wilhelmina.'' I have those letters, and can let you see 
them. It wps not in my power to discover where you 
dwelt. Fate had higher views respecting you, and prevent- 
ed it until tOKlay . ^^ 

Wil. Your descripticn has excited in my brea^^^B)- 
tions, which my heart acknowledges to be convicuoii.^But 
bow can this end ? What will become of me ? 

Tasior, The Baron, I most own, has never told me what 
be meant to do in case be ever found you : but your su£fer« 
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iDgs demand reparation ; and I know but one way in which 
this reparation can be made. Noble minded woman, if 
your streni;th will allow it, accompany me. The road is 
good, and the distance short. 

WU, I accompany you! Appear before him in these 
rags ! 

Pastor. Why not ? 

Wil. Do I wish to reproach him ? 

Pastor. Exalted being ! Come to my house. My sister 
shall supply you with clolheS|- and my carriage shall take 
us to the castle. ' 

Wil. And shall I see my Frederick again ^ 

Pastor. Rest assured you will. 

Wil. — (RUinfi.) — ^VVell ! For his sake I will ondenco the 
painful meeting. He is the only brimch on which my hopes 
still blossom — all the rest are withered and destroyed. But 
where are the good Cottagers ? I must take leave of tbem^ 
and thunk them^ 

Pastor. — {Takts vp ths purse and goes to the door^^ 
Neighbour John ! ^ 

Enter Cottager and his Wife. 

Cot. Here I am. 

Wife. Well^ you can stand again, I see^ thank Heaven. 

Pastor, Yes, good people. I shall take her with me. I 
can accommodate her better thaa you, though you have 
done what you could. . 

^t Why, to be sure, we can give her no more than we 
hi^And that is but little. 

^^e. But she is very welcome to that. 

Pastor. You have acted like worthy people. There ? 
take that as a reward for your kindness. — (Offers the purse 
to the Cottager, who puts his hands together before him^ 
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tmfirk hit tkumbif hoh ai the monejf, and ihakti hit AeeM^.)— 
Well I won*t yoti take it?— (0^« t^ to hit Wife, whoplt^t 
with the ttring of her apron^ iooki oiAonce nt the money, and 
ehakes her head,) — ^What means this? 

Cot, Sir, don't be offended, but we don't chuse to be paid 
for doing our duty. 

Wife,^ Looking tomarde Aea^Mii.^— You have often told 
us we should be paid hereafter. 

Pa»torj^Li^in% hit handt on their ^ouldertf much effect" 
e<^.)— You will. God bless you ! 

WiL You will not refuse my thanks ? 

Coi» Say no more about the matter. 

Wife, We assisted you with pleasure. 

WU, Farewell !— (TAe Cottager and hie Wife thahe hande 
with her,) 

Cot, Good bye! take care of yourself. 
' H^. And when you come this way, let us see you. 

(Wilhelmina wipee her eyet^ leant on the Pastor's arm, and 
tupportt herteff'on the other tide with attick,) 

Pattor, God be with you ! 

Cot, ^Taking off' hit cc^, and tcraping.) — Good day to 
you. Sir ! 

Wife, We are much obliged to you for this visit. 

Both, And we hope we shall soon see you again. — {Thqf 
mtiend the Pastor and Wilhelmina to the door,) 

Cot.^Pretenting hit hand to hit Wife.)— Well, Rachel, 
how shall we sleep to night, think you ? 

Wife, — (Shakinji^ hit hand,) — ^Like tops. 

[Exeunt, 

Sc£Ki, am Jpartment in the Cattle, 

Tka Barov it eeated on • Si^ axhemtted tyTorkme Brno- 
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iunu. Faederick $taruls leaning over hifn^ and pressing 
his Father's Hand between his own. 

Baron, So you have really seen some service? You 
know the smell of gunpowder? I'll stake my head against 
a turnip, that if you had been Frederick von Wildenhain, 
you would have been spoilt by your father and mother ; 
but as Frederick Boetcher, you are become a fine-spirited 
lad. This has, to be sure, cost you many an uneasy hour. 
Your juvenile days have not been very comfortable* 
Well ! Well! You shall feel an alteration for the better, 
Frederick. I will legitimate you. Yes, my boy, I will 
openly acknowledge you as my only son and heir. What 
say you to this? Eh? 

Fre, And my mother ? 

Baron, She shall be well provided for, too. Do you 
think your father is poor ? Don't you know that Wildenhain 
is one of the best estates in the country? Yes, and but a 
mile from it lies Wellendorf, another neat place ; and in 
Franconia I obtained with my mfe^( Heaven rest her soul i) 
— three large manors. 

Fre, But my mother ? 

Baron, Well, I was just going to say that she may reside 
where she chuscs. If she will not live in Franconia, why, 
he may remain at Wellendorf. There is a neat little 
house, neither too large, nor too small ; an excellent gar- 
den ; a charming prospect ; in short, the place is a little 
paradise. She shall have every thing she wants, and a bap- 
Vyj^ age shall smooth the furrows which the misfortunes 
of^Rith have ploughed in her face. 

Fre.'^( Retreating a few ifepj.^— >How ! 

Baron, Yes, and I'll tell you what, my boy. It is but n 
short distance from the castle. If, when we rise in a 
morning, we feel disposed to visit your mother, we need 
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bttt order a couple of horses to be saddled, and in an hour 
we shall be with her. 

Ere, Indeed ! And what name is my mother to bear, 
when she lives there ? 

Bairon, — (EmbarroMsed,) — ^How ? 

JVf. Is she to be considered as your housekeeper, or 
your mistress ? 

Baron, Pshaw ! Pshaw ! 

Frt, I understand you. I will withdraw, my father, and 
give you time to consider well before you finally resoWe on 
any thing. But one thing I must irrevocably swear by all 
that is dear and sacred to me : My fate is inseparable from 
that of my mother. Frederick von Wildenhain and Wil- 
helmina von Wildenhain ; or Frederick Boetcher, and Wil- 
faelmina Boetcher ! [Exit, 

Bdnm, Zounds I What does he want ? He surely does 
not expect me to marry his mother. No, no, young man ; 
you must not dictate to your fatlier how he is to act. I 
was flattering myself with the idea of having arranged every 
thing very comfortable, was as happy as a king from having 
relieved my conscience of a heavy burden, was breathing 
more freely than for many years, when this boy throws a 
stone at my feet, and wants to make me stnmMe over it 
again. No, no. Friend conscience, I thank Heaven that I 
can address thee as a friend again. What tliinkst thou 
to thisf Thou art silent. But no. Methiuks thou art still 
not completely satisfied. 

Enter Pastob. 

Hai my friend, you come most opportunely. My con- 
science and I are involved in a suit, which must be deter- 
mined in the court where you preside. 
Pastor, Your conscience is right. 
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Bttran. Hold ! Hold ! Yoo are deciding before you know 
the merits of the case. Your sentence is partial. 

Pastor. No. Conscience is always right; for it never 
speaks until it is right. 

Boron. Indeed ! But I am as yet ignorant whether it 
^eaks or is silent. On such occasions a divine has a quicker 
ear than a layman. Listen to me. I will state-the case in 
a f(^ words. — (Laying his hand on the Pastor's shoulder,) 
'^■Mj friend, I have found my son, and a noble fellow he 
is — full of fire as a Frenchman, of pride as an Englishman, 
and of honouf as a German. — That apart ;— I mean to le* 
gitimate hira. Am I not right ? 

Potior. Perfectly. 

Baron. And his mother shall enjoy peace and comfort 
for the remainder of her life. I mean to settle my Wel« 
Jendorf estate upon her. There she may live, alter it ac- 
cording to her own taste, revive in the happiness of her 
son, and grow young again amidst the gambola of her 
grandchildren^. Am I not right ! 

Pastor, You are not. 

JSoron.—fiStarttng.^— How!— What should I do, then I 

Poitor,, Marry her. 

Baron. Yes. That is very likely, to be sure ! 

Pastor. Baron Wildenhaia is a man who does nothing 
without a sufficient reason. I stand here as the advocate 
for your conscience, and expect you to produce yoyr reasons^ 
after which you shall hear mine. 

Baron, Zounds ! why, you would not wish me to marry 
a be^ar? 

Pastor.-^Afier o jwiwcj— Is that all you can advance ? 

Baron.'^CAta lofj.;— No— not exactl)— I have other 
teasons^-Hseveral other*- 

Pastor. May I beg you to mention them? 

Baron.-- (Very much mharra$8ed.)^l am a noblemam 
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Pastor, Proceed. 

BarotL. The worid will ricUcule me. 

Piutan Proceed. 

Barok, My relatives wiU shun me. 

Past&r, Proceed. 

Barotu And— «nd — (Very violently,) — ^Zooads ! I can't 
proceed. 

Pastor. Then it is my turn to speak on the subject ; but, 
before I do this, aHow me to ask a few questions. Did 
Wilhelmina, by coquetry or levity of conduct, first raise in 
yoii a wish te seduce her ? 

Baron. No. She was always chaste and modest. 

Pastor. Did it cost you any trouble to gain your point f 

Baron. Yes. 

Pastor. Did you ever promise her marriagc^^nie Baron 
Tiesitates. The Pastor says with great solemnity) — ^I repeat 
^ my question. Did you ever promise her marriage ? 

Baron. Yes. 

Pastor. And summoned God to witness that promise? 

Baron. Yes. 

Pastor. You pledged your honour that yon would fulfil 
this vow— did you not ? 

Baron, — (With impatience.) — ^Yes, yes. 

Pastor, Well, my Lord, from your own (Confession it ap* 
pears that the witness you called upon was God, who be- 
held you then, who beholds you now. The pledge yon 
offered was your honour, which yon must redeem, if you be 
a man of integrity. I now stand in yoor presence, impres»> 
ed with the full dignity of my vocation. I shall speak to 
you as I would speak to the meanest of your peasants : for 
my duty commands it ; and I will fulfil my duty, should I 
even thereby forfeit your esteem. If in the days of gay 
and thoughtless youth, (when a man lives, as it were, only 
to enjoy the present moment,) yon seduced an innocent 
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female, without considering what might be the consequence ; 
and if, when more advanced in years, you repented your 
youthful indiscretion, and endeavoured to make every re- 
paration in your power, you are still a respectable man. But 
if a licentious youth, by wicked snares, has plunged a guiltless 
being into misery; lias destroyed the happiness and innocence 
of a female, to gratify a momentary passion ; has, while in-, 
toxicated with hishappiness, pledged his honour,and sacrificed 
his conscience, to his brutal desires ; can he imagine repara- 
tipn may be made by a paltry handful of gold, which chance 
bestowed on him ? Oh, such a wretch deserves— pardon my 
warmth, my Lord. It might injure a good cause, though it 
is on this occasion very natural. Ye good old days of 
chivalry ! you have taken with you all your virtues, your 
sense of honour, your respect for female delicacy, and have 
left us nothing but your pride and broils. The conquest of 
innocence is, in our degenerate days, an act of heroism, 
which the conqueror glories in, while the helpless victim of 
seduction curses the murderer of her honour, and, perhaps, 
projects the murder of her infant which is in her womb. 
Once more, my Lord, I say you must fulfil your promise. 
You ought to do it, if you were a prince ; for a prince,, 
though he may be released by the state from the fulfilment 
of his vows, will nevcT be released by his conscience. 
Therefore, thank God that you are not a prince. Thank 
God that it is in your power to purchase at so cheap a rate 
the most valuaole of all treasures— peace of mind. In re- 
solving to marry Wilhelmina, you have not even any clatm 
to merit ; for this union will enhance your happiness. What 
a pity it is that it does not cost you any sacrifice, that your 
whole pro|)erty is not dependant on it ! Then might you 
have stept forth, and said, " III marry Wilhelmina. Do I 
not act nobly ?" But now, when she brings you a dowry 
iarger than any princess could bestow, your peace of mind. 
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and an amiable son, now, you can do nothing but exclaim, 
" Friend, wish me joy ; I'll marry Wilhelmiua.^ 

JBarofi.— (^IfAo during the Pastor's address, has alternate^ 
fy walked up and down the room in most violent agitation, 
and stood with his eyes fixed on the earth, at one moment 
exhibiting marks of anger, at another of remorse, now ap- 
proaches the Pastor with open arms, and presses hitn to his 
heart.) — Friend, wish me joy. FH marry Wilhelmina. 

Pastor, — (Retumirig his embrace,) — ^I do wish you joy. 

Baron, Where is she ? You have seen her? 

Pastor, She is in that room. That I might not excite 
curiosity, I conducted her thither through the garden. 

Baron. Wei), then you shall marry us this very day. 

Pastor. That cannot be. The union must not take place 
so soon, and must not be so private. All your tenantry 
witnessed Wilhelmina's disgrace : they, therefore, ought to 
witness the restoration of her honour. On three successive 
Sundays I will publish the banns. Do you agree to this ? 

Baron. With all my heart. 

Pastor. We will then celebrate the nuptials; and the 
whole village will participate in your liappiness. Do you 
agree to this ? 

Bah>n. Yes. 

Pastor. Is the suit, then, at an end ? Is your conscience 
silent } 

Baron. Still as a mouse. I only wish the first interview 
was over. I feel as much ashamed of first meeting Wilhel- 
niina*s eye, as a thief when obliged to appear before the- 
person whom he has defrauded. 

Pastor. Be at ease. Wilhelmina's heart is the judge. 

Baron, And (why should I not confess it ?) prejudices 
resemble wounds, which, though as nearly healed as pos- 
sible, smart when any alteration takes place in the weather. 
I-^I am asbaned-— of confessing all these circamstanoe^— 
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to my daughter—to the count — ^to my lenrants. I wish it 
were over. I should not like to see Wilhelmina*-! should 
not like to resign myself entirely to joy, till I have explained 
^very thing to— ^HoUa ! Francis J 

Enter a Gamekeeper. 

"Where are my daughter and the Count? 

Game, In the dining-room, my lord. 

Baron, Tell them I shall be glad to see them here. 

[Exit Gamekeeper. 
Stay with me, my worthy friend, lest the Count's insipidity 
should put me out of humour. I will tell him clearly and 
briefly what ray opinion is, and if his senses be not entirely 
destroyed by the follies of France, he will order his horses 
to l)c put to the carriage, and — he may then drive with all 
his boxes of pomade to the devil. 

Enter Amelia and the Covnt. 

'Count, Nous voila a vos ordrest mon Colonel, We have 
been enjoying a ;>romenad« delicieuse, Wildenhainis a|>a- 
radise on earth, and possesses an Eva^ who resembles the 
mother of mankind. Nothing is wanting to complt^te this 
garden of Edgi, except an Adam, who, as we are told by 
rMfthologUy accepted with, rapture the apple of death itself 
from her fair hand— and this Adam is found — ^yes, my Lord, 
this Adam is found. 

Baron, Who is found? Frederick, but not Adam. 

Count, Frederick ! Who is he ? 

Baron, My son — my only son. 

Count, Comment f Your sou ! Mon pcre assured me you 
had no children except Mademoiselle, 

Baron, Your phe could not know I had a son, because 
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till within A few minutes I wu9 myself ignorant of the cir- 
cumstance. 

Count, Vous parkz des enigfneSi 

Bhron, In short, the young iimn who attacked us thi» 
morning in the field. — 'You remember him, for you rtm 
away from him quickly enough. 

Count, I have a coufused recollection of having seen him. 
But proceed. 

Baron, Well, that very young man is my son. 
Count. He your son ? Impossible ! 
Baron, Yes, he. — (Apart to the Pastor.) — I am really 
ashamed of confessing the truth even to that coxcomb. 

Pastor, A man like you ashamed of such an anin^al af 
that! 

Baron.'^(Aloud:)'-^lle .is my natural son. But that is 

of little consequence;^ for in two or three weeks I shall 

I marry his mother, and shall break any man*s bones who ri* 

dicules me for it. Yesy Amelia, you may stare. The boy 

is your brother. 

Amelia, — (Delighted.) — Are you joking, or serious ? 
^ Count, And who is his mother, mon Colonel f Is she of 

good extraction ? 
• Baron, She is— f To the Pastor.) — Pray answer liim. 
Pastor, She is a beggar. 
Count, — (Smiling,) — Vous hadinez. 
Pastor, If you particuliarly wish to know her name, it is 
Wilhelmina Boetcher. 

Count. Boetcher ! Tlje family is quite unknown to me. 
Baron, Very likely. She belongs to the family of honest 
people, and that is unfortunately a very small one. 
Count, A mesalliance then f 

Pastor, Generosity and integrity will be united with 
affection and fidelity. You may call that mesalliance if you 
please. 

V (.1.. IT. K 
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Count, It really requires an (Edipe to unravel this mj^s^ 
tery. Unjils naturel ? A la bonne heure, mon Colonel . 
have two natural children. There are mornens in whicn i - 
stinct and a tempting girl are irresistible — In short, sue 
things happen everyday. Mais, mon Dieuf What attentioa 
should be paid to such creatures? Let" them J earn soro 
business or other, and they arc provided for. Mine S"^ 
be both Jriseurs. 

Baron. And mine shall be a nobleman, as well as heir 
to all the estates I possess. 

Count, Me voila stupefait. Miss Amelia, I must 
plead in your behalf. You are on the point of being 
ecrasce, 

Amelia, Don't trouble yourself, my Lord. 
Count, JLafille unique ! Vunique heretiere ! 
Amelia, I shall still possess and inherit the affection or 
ray father. 

Baron, Good Amelia ! Right, my dear girl ! Co^^ 
hither and give me a kiss. — (^Amelia flies Mo his arms. J - 
Count, you will oblige me by leaving us for a few momen - 
We may, perhaps, have a scene here, which will i^o ^ 

your disposition. 

Count. Be tout mon cotur ! We understand each ^^^^^ 
It is clair de lune, and I hope you will therefore allow me 
return this evening to town, ^ 

Baron. As you please. , . j^i.^r 

Count. A dire vrai, mon Colonel / I did not come m ^^^ 
in search of a voleur de grand cheynin for my brother-m- a, 
or a gueuse for my mother-in-law. — (^Skipping ^^^^'K^ 
Henri ! ' Henri ! *- .t^J 

Baron.— (Still holding Amelia in his arms.)— I ^^^^^^^ 
more frcelv. Now a word with you, my dear ^ ^^^ 
Twenty years ago I basely seduced a poor girl, a"d g 
life to a child, who, till to-day, has been a prey to po 
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and distress. The circumstance has weighed on my heart 
like a ruck of granite. You have often observed, that on a 
dreary evening, when I sat in my arm-chair with my pipe in 
my mouth, and my eye fixed on the floor, 1 did not attend to^ 
you, when you spoke to mc, smiled at me, or caressed me. 
I was then overpowered by the accusations of conscience, 
and felt that all my riches, that even you, my child, could 
not restore to me the blissful sensations of an honest man. 
Thanks be to Heaven, those sensations arc restored to me 

the causes of their absenc e, my wife and son, are 

restored to me. This worthy man feels — (Pointing to the 
Pastor J — and I feel — (pointing to his heart) — it is my 
duty to acknowledge them as my wife and son. What think 
you? 

Amelia.^^Caresting Aiwi.)— Can my father ask ? 

Baron, Will the loss be no affliction to you, if youf 
father's peace of mind be purchased with it ? 

Atnelia, Wl^at loss ? 

Baron, You were my only child, and all my estates 
would 

Amelia. — (Gently reproving Ai/n,)-— Hold, my father ! 

Baron. You lose some valuable manors. 

Amelia. For which my brother's affection will requite 
me. • 

Baron. And mine. — {Clasps her with fervour in hi$ 
arms.) 

Pastor. — (Turning aaoa^^.^— And why not mine ? 

Bflron.— f!/(» ^Ac Pastor. J — My friend, I am obliged to 
you for the conquest over one prejudice, to myself for the 
conquest over another. A man who, like you, is the friend 
and supporter of virtue, raises his profession to the highest 
pitch of human excellence— rff human rank. If all yoor 
brethren resembled you, Christianity might be proud in- 

E2 
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deed. You are a noble manr-1 am but a nchkmxm. If I 
be on the point of becoming mor^, I am obliged to you fbr 
the promotion. I owe you much. Amelia, will you pay 
the debt for me ? 

(Amelia gazes for a moment at her father^ in doubt haw to 
understand his words. He releases her handy after leading 
her towards the Pastor, snto whose arms she immediately 
Hies.) 

Pastor — {Astonished beyond all measurcy-^HeBYens I my 
X»rd! 

Baron, Say not a word on the subject. 

Amelia, — {Kissing him,) — Silence ! I know you love me— 
(The Pastor releases himself from her embrace. Tears gush 
frvm hisses. He attempts to speak, but is unable. He then 
approaches the Baron, seizes his hand, and is about to press it 
to his lipSy when the Baron withdraws it, and clasps him in his 
arms. Amelia looks at them, and says) — How happy do I 
feel! 

Baron,'-^{Releasing himself from ihePtiStor.) — Zounds! I 
shall begin to shed tears* Let me endeavour to compose 
myself. A scene awaits me which will afiect my heart still 
vdbre than this. Well, my dear son, in a few moments all 
will be at an end, and the last beams of the setting sun will 
smile upon tlie happiest beings in nature's wide extended 
empire. Where is Wilhelmina ? 

Pastor. I will bring her hither. [Going. 

Baron, Stop ! How strange are my sensations ! Let 
me have another moment — ^Let me compose myself.— 
(Walks. to and frvy breathes with difficulty, and looks several 
times towards the room into which the Pastor S€nd he had con' 
(Jiic^ati Wilhelmina.)— She will come from that room!— 
That was my mother's bed-room !— Often Ixave I seen her 
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come from iu Often have I feasted on her fascinating 
smile. How ahaU I be able to endure her care-worn look ? 
Frederick shall intercede in my behalf.— Where is he ?-^ 
Holla! 

Enter a Servakt. 
Where b my son ? 

Ser, In his chamber, my Lord. 

Baron, Tell him he is wanted here.^Tb the Pastor.)-* 
Go, then. My heart throbs most violently. Go, and con* 
duct her hither. [Exit Pastor. 

(7%e Baron looks towards the room which the Pastor has en-- 
tered, and all the muscles of his countenance are contracted,) 

Enter Wilhelmina, led by the Pastoiu 

JBaron. — (BMshes into her arms. She sinks into his, and 
nearly swoons. He and the Pastor place her in a chatr, and 
he kneels before her with his arm round her waist and her 
hand in his own,) — ^Wilhelmina ! Do you remember my 
voice? 

WiL'^In a weak and tender tone,) — ^Wildenhain ! 

Baron. Can you forgive me ? 

WiL Can— I do. 

Enter Frederick, hastily, 

Fre, My mother's voice !— Ha ! — ^Mother ! — Father !— 
{JTu-ows himself on his knees at the other side of Wilhelmina, 
and bends (iffectionately aver both. The Pastor gratefuUy 
raises his eyes towards Heaven, while Amelia reclining on lus 
shoulder, wipes her eyes. The curtain ftUls,) 

the end. 
RS . 
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ACT I. 



BSSB 



The Stage represents an open place in a Heathen Village* 
In the back ground is an Idol overturned^ and near it, on 

, an eminence, a Cross erected. On both sides are the re- 
mains of Huts, ^me plundered and burnings others still 
smoking and half demolished. 

Sir Theobald of WuLFiNcfcN and his Squire are discovered 
^ making their way over the ruins. 

Theobald. — (Returns his stcord into 4ke scabbard^ and 
throws himself breathless upon a Ai/foc/r.J— ENOuca ! Enough 
of toils and carnage ! Sound my hei^d ! Soilnd a retreat 
to yoti merciiesft mob ! I commanded you to Bght, and ye 
-have murdered. I pointed your swords against the breasts 
(of men in arms, and ye have plui^^ them into the hearts 
<»f sucking bab^s — Oh God, whose all-seeing eye has brood- 
ed with an aweful gloom over the horrors of last night, 
here do I stand before the rising sun, the image of thy 
miyesty : — ^Here do I stand, and, with self-acquitting con- 
•science swear, tliat sacred to me have ever been the duties 

i of my order. Blood has stained this sword, yet may every 

drop which has issued frond the breast of a Mroman or a 
child, fall on mj sotA ia liquid fire t-^Jhk ! what distftat eries 
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of anguish strike my ear ! The shrieks of women ! the 
screams of infants ! Away, Bevys ! I too have a wife. I 
too have children. Away, Bevys ! thunder to the cowards 
to cease the carnage of defenceless, people : and let thy mace 
fell to the earth him who dares to disohey. [Exit Squire. 
Oh ! suffering Redeemer ! There amidst the carcases of 
the vanquished, have they fixed thy cross. The blood of 
the slain still trickles down the hill. True, *tis but the blood 
of heathens, yet surely the blood of men. And can these 
smoking ruins be an acceptable sacrifice in thy sight ! My 
heart expands. An irresistible voice calls loudly to me : 
<* Tliey were all thy brethren.'' 

A Child, with tattered clothes and dishevelled hairy is run* 

ning affrighted past. 

Child, My mother ! where's my mother ? 

Theobald, — (Starts.) — Boy ! whom seek'st thou ? 

Child. — (Crying.) — My mother! my 'mother! 

Theobald. Heavens ! 

Child. Oh ! they've killed my father and my little sister. 
My youngest brother lies yonder bleeding to death. — ^Where's 
my mother ! Where's my mother ! 

Theobald.. Come to my arms, poor wretch ! 

Child. There stood our hut. All is gone. Oh ! how it 
burns ! Our little garden is covered with ashes. Where can 
I go ? Mother ! mother l-^(Runs away, and is still heard at 
-a distance calling in a tone of distress for its mother^) 

Theobald. How my whole frame shudders I How my 
bristling hair raises the helmet from my bead ! — Boy ! Boy ! 
cease thy cries. Thou criest the courage from my heart. — 
What is this courage ? Boldness to encounter, or patience 
to endure I Perhaps both, and here both forsake me ! Oh ! 
what then is courage, if a whining child can thus unnerve a 
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hero's arm ? My knees totter when I catch a fading eye, 
and the groans of the dying make a very woman of Hie. 
*Tis well tlic battle is over, I could not fight now. 

Re-enter Squire. 

Squire All is silence. The streets are covered with car- 
cases of men, women, and children. The honour of the 
Almighty is avenged. The sanctuaries of the idols are de- 
molished. The holy cross is seeri on every side. But few 
heathens have escaped ; some hundreds, with the chief of 
their tribe, are our prisoners. Our band returns triumphant, 
and laden with rich booty. 

Theobald. Booty didst thou call it ? Call it pillage, — pil- 
lage which I do not wish to share. 

Squire, Not far from the village, too, I found the Monk, 
who accompanied us upon our expedition. I could not but 
laugh at the good man. In the heat of battle he had 
climbed the highest* oak, and was slily peeping through the 
branches, till I told him that the danger was all over, when 
he descended from his covert, and is following close at my 
heels. 

Theobald, Fierce as a boy to blow the blaze, and fear- 
ful as a boy to skulk into a corner when it spreads around, ■ 
has ever been their way. How strange are my sensations ! 
An invisible hand tears away the cloud of ariitice, and truth 
already dawns in the horizon. Would I were at home with 
the partner of my soul ! 

Enter Monk. 

Monk, Praise be unto God ! Hail noble knight ! The 
Lord was with your sword. Fallen are the proud heathens, 
and demolished their abominable idols. My eye is mois- 

E6 
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tened with a pious tear — a tear of heavenly joy, when I be- 
hold the cmbleiH of the holy cross, erected by your valiant 
arm. 

Theobald, Give me then your testimony that I have ho- 
nourably fulfilled my vow.— You well know how your ab- 
bot, by the pious zeal which flowed from his lips, by papal 
bulls, by absolution, and promises of blessing, persuaded 
me to this excursion. Give me your testimony, in his pre* 
sence, that I have fulfilled the word of a knight. 

Monk. That will I. — I will relate to him what miracles 
of valour you performed in our holy cause before my eyes. 
Theobald.'-^( In a tone of derision.) — ^Pardon me, good fa- 
ther ! Twas beneath your eyes. 

Monk, And he shall double your absolution, shall extend 
it to your children, and bless you through a thousand gene- 
rations. 

Theobald, Tis well. Then I shall be blest enough. Now, 
with the hand of a knight, tak€ the in-evocable oath, that, 
as long as this arm can wield a sword or lance, it ne\'er shall 
again contend for the church, or for God, as you call it. 
Monk, Sir knight, sir knight, you forget yourself. 
Theobald, I do not — little as I ever shall be able to forget 
the scenes of horror, which last night I witnessed. I hold 
you at your word. Did you not give your testimony that I 
had fulfilled my vow ? Have not I, have not my ancestors 
yet done enough ? Have you forgotten that, for three and 
twenty years, I have Been fatherless ? — that Hugo of Wul- 
fingen went to the holy land, against the Saracens, and 
there, probably, found his grave ? 

Monk, A blessed'martyr, if his blood flowed for the glory 
of God ! 

Theobald, Yet my teare, and the tears of my mother, 
flowed for him. 
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Monk, Pearls in the crown of the just. 

Theobald, Fine words you have at command, good father. 

Monk, The words of the church's servant, his testimony 
and his blessing bear the soul aloft, as upon the beams of 
light, to heavenly bliss. Shielded by them, no angel will 
obstruct your way. But if your choleric valour cannot brook 
empty words — ^'tis well, sir knight, to you belong deeds. 
Arise ! Fight for the honour of our God ! Is your arm 
already weary ? Is your sword already gorged ? Behold, 
all the tribes which dwell upon the coast, are lost in careless 
indolence, and where perchance one fugitive escaped your 
arm, he has poured dismay and terror into every trembling 
heart. Arise ! Rally your followers ! Away to fi^sh 
victories ! 

Theobald, Spare your lungs, good father ; I abide by my 
oath. Of what avail can these base conquests be to God, 
to you, my country, or myself? God needs no champion.— 
I could once have reckoned among my followers, many a 
valiant warrior to wield the sword or battle-axe. What are 
they now ? Robbers, who spare neither age nor sex, and 
then cast lots for plunder. 

Enter a follower of Sir Theobald. 

Follower, Sir knight, we are conducting to your presence 
the chief of the tribe, which we have conquered. — Here is 
his banner. — (Presents a long stf^, on the point of which is 
fixed the image of a hear.) — ^A proud and stubborn man. 

Monk, Has he blasphemed ? 

Follower. Not so. He speaks but little, yet each word 
is a command. His impressive tone, his hoary locks, and 
his dignified mien, constraia the most stubborn to submis* 
sion. He comes. 
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Enter ^limvoifguardedy and in chains. 

Mistiroi. \Ahiiher will you lead me ? Why do you drag 
roe over the bodies of my brethren, and the smoking rums of 
my former dwellings ? Is it not alike to you where I die ? 
Slay me. Fll go no further. 

Guard. Bend thy knee before that cross. 
MistiDoi. Never! 

Monk. How ! Barest thou insult our God ? 
Mistivoi. Never did I insult your God, nor should I, had 
I been your conqueror. — Never did I bend my knee before 
your God, nor will I, thcugh I am your slave. 

Monk. Hear, Sir knight ! He attacks the hononr of God. 
At the foot of the holy cross, let his blood, drop by drop— 
Theobald. Reverend father, I heard no attack.— fHa^ 
aside.) — Old man, I venerate thy pride. 

Monk. Sir knight, I command you in the name of God— 

Mistivoi. Is this your knight? Is this he, who, like a 

dastard, falls, when it is dark, on a defenceless tribe ? Is 

this your knight? Is this he, who only draws bis sword to 

plunge it in the hearts of infants ? 

Theobald.— (Grasping his «a;orrf.;— Man ! But thy 
chains protect thee. 

Mistivoi. Why hesitate ? Tis but one murder more. 
Or dost thou think it a less honourable deed to butcher an 
infirm old man, than a poor helpless babe ? 
Theobald. Rude man, thou dost mistake me. 
Mistivoi. Oh ! I know thee well. The groans of the 
dying too plainly told me who thou art. How they all stare at 
me ! Some with scorn, others with compassion. Stare at 
me still, but with scorn, not compassion.— Scorn I can re- 
turn : compassion hurts me. 

Theobald. Take off his chains, and leave us.- (Guwd» 

hey.) 
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MUtivoL Then should ye have approached our lonely 
hutSy with the palm of peace in your hands, and the honey 
of persuasion on your lips. Then should you have preached 
the word of truth, and sent conviction to our hearts. Had 
ye done this, perhaps we had willingly followed your in- 
structions. 

Monk, Dost thou not acknowledge, then, our God's omni- 
potence, and your idol^ nothingness? Behold ! There in the 
dust it lies ! The holy cross is reared on high. 

Mistivoi. Shallow boaster ! Mortal hands have formed 
that image : Mortal hands have formed this cross. Mor- 
tal arms have levelled that with the earth, and planted this 
upon the hill.— Why talk of thy God and of our God ? We 
have but one God. And must the blood of hundreds then 
be shed, because one chooses a cross, another a lion's face, 
as the symbol of the Invisible ? 

Monk, Hear, Sir Knight ! He blasphemes. 

Theobald, Peace, monk ! Revere h?8 age. 

Monk, If thy heart pay less regard to God*s honour tlian 
to his, 'tis well. Think then, at least, of all the dreadful ra- 
vages, which, for a long train of years, have been committed 
on our lands, by these rude barbarians, ever since Henry 
the Lion, and Bernard of Ascania were no more. Think of 
the poor christians, who have been forced by them to bear 
the galling yoke of slavery. Think of the wives and children 
whom they have made widows and orphans. 

Mistivoi, 'Tis false. Never has my little tribe, since I 
have governed it, advanced beyond its peaceful limits. 
Never have my subjects gained subsistence by plundering 
their fellow-creatures. Never have christians languished ift 
our dungeons. I myself possessed but one. He wat old 
and more my friend than slave. Nor did I dthcr force or 
betray him hither. I bought him of my nei^bours. 
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Monk. A cbriBtiim ! Mei>cif«l God i Where k he? 
Whither has this sheep strayed ? Has it -not heard die 
voice of the shofiiliepd? 

Theobald,'-*(W'hOf tik^ughout this tceney hasiqtpearedto 
hrve >bem tieepfy immensd in tkougkty mow apprmiches the M 
man with txalted yet timorous fmen, and fiffen hk hand,)-— 
Caii'st thou forgiye nief 

MiBtivoi, — (Throwing hack his hand,)-^NeveTl Thoa 
hast robbed uie of viJiU and were I now to forgive thee, than 
would'st ^U up -the loeastxre of thy cruelty— -Thou would^et 
grant me life, 

2%0e6aldL But if I repairall that I am able to repair^ iff 
replace thee iu thy rights, collect thy scattered sub^ectts 
touihI thee, release the prisoners, lay the bloody booty at 
riiy feet, rebuild thy huts-— 

MiUvooi, — (Raising his eyes towards Aeoven.^— Oh my 
wife, my childreu ! 

The9bokL'^(Stands as if struck dumb, — A sokmn pause 
ensues, — 7%e» with warmth,) — Oh that the departed breach 
of life would but obey my voice! — ^Yet ^ou, old man, 
whose silver locks inspire my soul with revereuoe ■unutter- 
abie, thou wert not merely a husband and a father; thoa 
wert the head of a far larger family. On thy lips hang 
doctrines of wisdom and of peace. To thee thy tribe was 
indebted for ease and comfort ; without thee it must have 
perished. Take back tliis stafi^ this ensign of thy dignity. 
StiU make thy little people good and happy, and beooroe a 
member of our ehurcb. 

Mistivoi* Young man, in thy eye beams the goodness of 
thy heart. I understand thee. This was not l^y cruelty. 
~-(With a glance towards the Monk.^ — Thou wert but the 
instrument. — (Presentisig his hand,) — I forgive tliee. The 
blood of the slain be not on thee nor on thy chiidFon. I take 
back the staff drenched in the gore of my friends. I take 
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it, to do good, while my weary foot still rests upon the 
brink of the yawning grave. But my faith I never will re- 
nounce. I am old. My days can be but few. Already 
28 the potter kneading the clay, from which my urn is to be 
formed. In the faith of my fathers have I lived : in the 
faith of my fathers will I die. 

Monk, Hear, sir knight ! He blasphemes. 

MistivoL But to thee be full permission granted, to send 
men into my territories, who may peaceably announce those 
doctrines, of which they affirm themselves possessed. To 
my people, too, be full permission granted, to adopt those 
doctrines. If they but fulfil their duty towards me and 
their brethren, I shall be silent. 

Theobald, I am satisfied. — But one condition more.— - 
Thou hast mentioned the purchase^ of a christian slave. 
My duty, as a knight, forbids me to leave him among hea- 
thens. 

Mistivoi, I go in search of him. But, ere I leave thee, 
stranger, give me thy name. 

Theobald, Theobald of Wulfingcn. 

Mittivoi. And he with whom thou speak'st is old Mis- 
tivoi, and as a proof that he no longer feels resentment, he 
divides this ring. — (Draws a ring from his finger, breaks it, 
and gives half of' it to TheohM,y^T9ke this, and if ever 
thou again approach these dwellings, thou, or thy son, or 
randson, let him send it to me. Then will I acknowledge 
the bond of hospitality now made between us, and receive 
him in my hut — when I again possess oae.^^C After a pause 
of heartfelt sensibility,) — Farewel ! 

Theobald, — (Rushes into his arms,) — Farewel ! Be my 
friend. 

Mistivoi, I am thy friend. The blessings of thy God 
and of mine be showered upon thee ! Trust me, youthf 
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such men as we shall meet again, whether before the throne 
ot' Jehovah, or iu the blissful habitation of Eadegast. 

Exit 

Theobald. — (Leans monrnfully against a tree.j'^H^ not 
ashamed of such a tear. Let it flow unchecked. Hlh a 
tear, that well becomes a knight. — ^\Vhat virtue, but may 
be found in this heathen ? I took his alt and he forgave 
me. Blush christian, blush ! 

Monk, Sir kniglitj'be on your guard. A heathen's virtue 
is but mere hypocrisy. 

Theobald.'^( Peeciskly,) — ^Pshaw ! Mutter thy litanies, 
and count thy beads. Thou shalt not subdue my faith in 
human nature. 

Monk. This is the language of the tempter. Son of the 
church, steel thy heart ! Armour of the liord, shrink not 
from tliy faith ! Have you then, sir knight, forgotten the 
oath, which you swore before our pious abbot, at the altar ? 
Have you forgotten tlie solemn protestation, that you would 
exterminate this cursed race? And yet live many hundred 
p^soners. Yet lives the proud imperious Mistivoi. 

ITteobald, Yes, and shall live. I have fulfilled the dread* 
ful vow ; of this you have yourself given testimony. Not 
one more drop of guiltless blood shall now be shed. 

Monk, Is this the language of a christian hero ? Will 
you not rather restore their idols, and offer sacrifice to them, 
even at the foot of the holy cross ? 

Theobald. Beware of derision, reverend father. Do you 
wish the propagation of the gospel > Well ! This too is 
provided for. You heard the agreement made between 
Mistivoi and myself. 

Monk, An agreement with a heathen ! A bond between 
Christ and Belial ! You promised to save all that could be 
saved. You promised to return the costly booty, which 
was destined for our pious abbot and the church.— Where 
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then are all your mighty plans? — ^You would clothe our al- 
tar. You would melt the impious ornaments of all their 
idols into golden chalices, silver censers, images of saints.^ 

TAeofto/dL I understand you, reverend father. The booty 
shall be valued, and the loss made good from my own pro- 
perty. 

Monk. Sir knight, I thank you in the churches name, 
but — 

Theobald, No more, lest I repent, that the cross upon 
my mantle was received from the hands of your abbot. 
But yesterday, as I was arming for die expedition — ^but yes- 
terday, my zeal began to cool, my resolution wavered. 

Monk. To cool — and wavered ! You see, sir knight, how 
busy Satan — 

Theobaid. Satan had nothing to do with it, good father. 

Monk. How so^ sir knight, how so ? By what means— 

Theobald, By what means ! Why should I be ashamed 
of the confession ? By the tears of my wife. My Ade» 
laide gazed at me with such anxiety, followed me so mourn- 
fully through every passage, heaved such deep sighs from 
lier bosom — and when the servant entered with my armour, 
she burst into a tiood of tears — when I braced on tny corse- 
let, sorrow quite overwiielmed her— she threw her arms 
around my neck— - 

Monk. Sir knight, can you be led away by the toying of 
a woman ? 

I%eobald. No, good father. I know my Adelaide. Tis 
true I raised her from the humble cottage, to make her the 
companion of my life ; but in her veins flows as noble blood 
as if her ancestors had been a race of heroes. Never has 
one thought, unworthy of her present rank, reminded me of 
what she was. How often, when I hai'e been summoned to 
the field, has she, with her own hands^ buckled on my har- 
ness, and with cheerful mien gone with ms to the castle- 
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gate ! But yesterday, anaccoontable presages seemed to 
labour in her breast. Her parting kiss was bathed in tears^ 
and, with a voice of heart-felt sorrow, she bade me to spare 
the unfortunate, but most to regard myself. 

Monk, To spare ! Truly she was mighty generous. Are 
not these the very heathens, who, some eight years ago, in 
one of their excursions, dragged her father into bondage ? 

Theobald. True, and Adelaide has mourned his loss^ but 
not by renouncing her humanity. The mean sensation of 
revenge is foreign to her. 

Ehter afoUowtr of SiK Theobald, with Beetram. 

Follower. Sir knight, this is the christian slave sent by 
Mistivoi. 

Theobald. Come nearer. How long hast thou been a 
prisoner? 

Bertram, Eight years. No — ^but five years. The three 
last, spent in Mistivoi's hut, have not been years of bon- 
dage. 

Theohald. Tell me from what part of our country thou 
camest, that I may return thee to thy master. 

Bertram. I am a boor in the demesnes of Wulfingen. — 
My master is Sir Hugo of Wulfingen. — 

Theohald. Whose son now stands before thee. 

Bertram. Then you must be Sir Theobald. Heai'en 
bless you, noble Sir ! 

Theohald. Thy name ? 

Bertram, Bertram. 

TheobM.'^( Starts.) — ^Bertram! Heavens! Hadstlhou 
a daughter ? 

Bertram. — (Alarmed.) — ^A daughter ! No— Yes— 

Theobalds Is Adelaide thy child? 
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Bertram, — (Extremely agitated.) — ^Adelaide ! Yes — 
that is my daughter's name. Is she alive ? 

Theobald, — (Clasps him in his arms.) — Adelaide is my 
wife ! 

Bertram. — (Thunderstruck.) — ^Your wife ! 

Theobald. My good, my much-loved wife ! . 

Bertram. God of Heaven ! How is that possible ? 

^Theobald. To virtue and to beauty all is possible. T, one 
day, found her at a well. 'Twas not long after the heathens 
had carried thee off. She was weeping. I asked her the 
reason of her grief. " I am an orphan," answered she. 
** Ere I could lisp, I lost my mother, and, but a few days 
since, the Vandals robbed me of my father." Her words, 
her tears, sunk deep into my heart. I went — ^and I return- 
ed. I saw her oft, yet never saw her enough. My uncle 
had fixed upon a lady of high birth to be my wife— but all 
in vain ! Already was I bound in the soft chains of love. 
I laughed at ancestry, and led my Adelaide to the altar. 
Thanks be to Heaven, I never, for a moment, have repent- 
ed such a choice ! Come, old man, thou shalt be a witness 
of our happiness. Thou shalt see grandchildren. 

Bertram. — (Always, alarmed,) — Grandchildren ! 

Theobald. Two sweet lads, if I be not blinded by a fa- 
ther's fondness. But why dost thou thus tremble ? Why 
dost thou thus wildly roll thy eye« around ? Has the yoke 
of bondage made thy heart insensible of joy ? Or how ? 
Dost thou think thou shalt he less my father, because blind 
Fate has made thy son-in law a knight, and thee a boor ? 
Fear it not. Thou art the father of my wife. I will revere 
thee. My children will revere thee. Thou shalt pass the 
remainder of thy' days in undisturbed tranquillity. 

Bertram. I thank you, sir knight. Allow another ques- 
tion. 

Theobald, Call me son. 
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Berirum, Is your father yet returned from Palestine? 
Theobald, Alas ! No. Why dost thou dash this worm- 
wood in my cup of joy ? For twenty years I have had no 
account of him. Doubtless he fell a sacriBce to the fury 
of the infidels, with many another knight, who went into 
the holy laud. Thousands of tears have I shed for him, as 
a child, on the lap of my mother; as a youth, on the grave 
of my mother : and as a man, on the bosom of thy daugli- 
ter. — Let us quit the subject. Be the rest of this day dedi- 
cated to joy. Heavens ! What a full measure of delight 
awaits my Adelaide ! How much was she deceived by all 
her frightful oraens ! I go to sound an immediate retreat. 
Hold thyself in readiness. ' In a few minutes we bend home- 
ward. [Goe9 with the Monk. 
Bertram, What have I heard? — Wretch that I am! — 
Shall I, then, be reconducted to my brethren, only to plunge 
an affectionate couple into irrecoverable misery ? Has God 
prolonged my days, only to involve me in a contest the most 
horrible, between religion and humanity? With a single 
word, I crush four innocent fellow-creatures, drive them 
'into wretchedness, and bring down the ban upon their 
heads. — No. — I will be silent. Fll tear ray tongue from 
my mouth. — Adelaide ! My dear good Adelaide ! — Oh ! 
Why was I not allowed to die here in peace }-^(The sound 
of a trumpet is heard at a distance.) — ^The signal of retreat ! 
But ere I go, another tear upon the neck of generous Mis- 
trvoi. Would it were the last that I am doomed to shed 
on earth ! [Staggers over the ruins, leaning on his stick. 

Scene, a room in^ihe Castle of Wulfingen. 
Enter Cyrillus. 

Cyrillus, — (Looks around,) — ^Not a mortal to be seen. 
For ever locked in her chamber, for ever kneeling to her 
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crucifix, or among her uiaids, with }oom and ^pindte, or in- 
structing her tvro boys ! — ^Is this virtue f or is it her hu- 
mour f Perhaps both. Perhaps too, neither. The title of 
noble lady has inflamed the daughter of a boor. She has 
somewhere heard of such a word as honour, a glittering toy, 
of which siie shortly will be tired. Could 1 but arrive so 
far as to discover that the language of my eyes was no 
longer •unintelligible, that when I gazed at her wish melt- 
ing tenderness, she no longer looked at me with such — how 
shall I express it' — such stupidity, such apathy ;—^ould I 
arrive so far as to see her eyes- cast upon the eardi, when 
in my presence, then my game were won. If the knight 
allow me but sufficient time, if father Benjamin will but 
obey my orders, in kindling his breast with enthusiasm^ in 
dragging him from one nation to another, from one contest 
to another; in holding heaven before his eyes, whenever 
his zeal flags; — and if, in spite of all his intrepidity^ some 
lucky heatlien spear at last should reach his heart— Ha ! 
what A golden opportunity ! To console the mourning wi. 
dow. To creep into her heart benealh the mask of pity ! — 
But hold ! Who comes ? I was almost too loud. 

WiLiBALD and Ottomar hop into the room, 

Wilibafd. God bless you, father abbot. 
Ottomar, God bless you. 

Cyrillus, I thank you, children. Where is your mother? 
WUihald, I don-t know. 
Ottomar, — -(Consequentially,) — But I do. 
CyrilliM, Well, let us^ hear then, my little fellow; 
Ottomar, But what will you give me, if I tell you ? 
Cyrillus, Are you so covetous ? Will you do nothing 
miless paid for it ? 
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Ottoimr, yes, to poor people. But my fatlicr says yoa 
are rich, and have more than yoa want. 

Cyrillus, Does he say so ? It seems, then, I must bribe 
you. 

WiUhald, Bribe ! Fie, brother ! 

Ottomar, How can I help it, if he calls it so? 

CyriUus. Look, Ottomar ! what a pretty picture. 

Ottomar.-^( Grasp* eagerly at it,) — Who is that man 
with a great key ? 

Cyriilus, St. Peter. 

Ottomar, What can he do with that key ? 

Ci/rillu8, He can open the gates of heaven. Now, tell 
me where your mother is. 

Wilibald* YouVe taken a bribe. Now you must tell. 

Ottomar, No. There, father abbot, take your picture 
back. My mother is gone to the village, to draw water 
from the well. 

CyriUus, She herself ! Could she not send any of her ser^ 
vants ? Are there not springs close to tlie castle gate ? You 
must be lying, boy. 

Ottomar, Do you know what I did lately, when great 
Bevys, my father's squire, told me I lied } 

CyriUus. Well? 

Ottomar. I struck him on the face. 

CyriUus: And what did great Bevys do ? 

Ottotnar. He ran to my father, and told him. But my 
father was not angry. [Rujis away, 

WiUbaid, And my father was right. 

[Runs after his brother, 
CyriUus. Like parents, like children ! 

Enter Adelaide, zoUh two renter pitchers. 

Heaven bless yon, noble lady ! 
Vol. H. ' F 
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Adelaide, And vou, reverend aWiot. 

Ct/rillus. Is it, then; true ? I thought that Ottomar had 
told me a falsehood. 

Adelaide, That he dare not, even though in jest. What 
was it that you would not credit ? 

Ct/rilha. — (Pointing at the pitcher8.)"^Your descent to 
the employment of a menial. 

Adetaide, Does this surprise you, reverend abhot ? You 
may, perhaps, mistake it for ostentation, since I have so 
many ser^'ants, and an industrious wife may be employed 
to better purpose, than in bringing water from the well. I 
will explain it. To you my birth is not a secret. Ei^t 
years are on this day elapsed, since I went down with these 
same j)itchers to yonder well. My tears were mingled with 
the water; for, you may remember, at that time the Van- 
dals had just robbed me of my father, the only prop of my 
poor helpless youth. Sir Theobald saw me, loved me, audi 
made me the happiest of women. Shall I not celebrate 
this day ? - Long as I live, these pitchers shall retain their 
place among my bridal ornaments. Never do I fail, upon 
thi« ^ay, as soon as I have finished my morning prayer, to 
visit yonder well. My reason tells me that it is to re- 
collect my former lowliness. My heart tells me that it is to 
call to my remembrance the first words, the first looks, of 
my dear Theobald. 

Cyrillus. This is commendable, noble lady. But beware 
lest your affection should become idolatry. 

Adelaide. Oh that my affection WBre capable of increase ! 
Am I not indebted to him for every thing ? Without him 
what had I been ? A deserted orphan, turned out into the 
wide world, and exposed to every violence. The tears of 
sorrow flowed into these pitchers, and for eight years I have 
shed none'^hut tears of joy. Oh that my affection were ca- 
pable of iucreasc ! Oh that this heart could love more fer- 
vently. 
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Cyrillus.-^C Aside,) — ^Torture ! 

Adelaide. — (Depressed,) — For the first time, in all these 
happy years, he is absent on this day. But, he is fighting 
for our holy church, and therefore I submit. What think 
you reverend father ? May he soon return from this excur- 
sion? 

CyriUus, As it happens, noble lady. He swore to me 
that be would level to the earth the heathen villages which 
lay beyond the Elbe, and destroy the inhabitants with fire 
and sword. If he should find the wretches unprepared, he 
may with ease at once annihilate them. If not, the days 
may be prolonged to weeks. 

Adelaide, — (Raising her hands and ej/es.) — Protect him, 
God of battles ! *Tis thy holy name for which he fights. 
Cover him, ye angels, with your wings. Conduct him back' 
victorious, to the bosom of his affectionate wife, to the arms 
of his children. 

Cj/rillus. — (Aside,) — Here am I again alone with her, 
and not a single syllable comes forth at my command. 

Wi LI BALD runs into the room. 

WiUhald, Mother ! The guard upon the tower has blowm 
his horn. 

Ottomar appears, 

Ottomar, Mother ! What a many men on horseback ! 
They make a dreadful dust. 
Adelaide, Has not the centinel discovered who they arc ? 
WiUhald, TheyVe too far off. 

Adelaide. Go then, children, climb upon the turrets, and 
when they are nearer, come to me again. 

[The boys run azray. 
F2 
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Cyrillu$,'-'( Somewhat afraid.) — ^Tis not-^one would 
bope — any hostile surprise. 

Adelaide. Oh fear it not, reverend abbot. My husband 
has no quarrels widi his neigltboun. Perhaps they may be 
guests ; then 1 am only sorry Sir Theobald is abroad. Per- 
haps, too, they may pass on the left to Ermersdorf. 

^(xnter Wilibald and Ottomar, tcith a shout of joy. 

Both, Mother ! Mother ! My father's coming ! My far 
ther's coming. 

Adelaide. My Tlieobaid [-^(Rusltes out,follotced by Wili- 
bald and Ottomar.) 

CyrUlui.'—CAs if thunderstruck.) — ^Ten thousand devils' 
-•^Father Benjamin ! Father Benjamin ! This is unpardon« 
able. 



END OF ACT 1. 
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ACT II 



The Stage representt a place in front cfthe Castle of Wulfin-^ 
gen. In the back ground is apart of the Castle^ iurtoundh 
edhf a moat, over which is a draw-bridge thatfalh when 
the curtain rises, 

Adelaide, CTRiLLrs, Wilibald, and Ottoman, pam 
swiftly from the castle gate, over the bridge, 

Afkkide, Or that I may not be deceived ! 

Wiiibald, No, mother, no 1 The guard on the tower 
knew my father's armour ]>erfectly, and the white crest upon 
his helmet j and father Beiyamin was trotting behind him 
on the 'miiie. 

CyriilusT^l congratulate you, noble lady. 

Adelaide. Re>siCUd abbot, I thank you. Hun children. 
Climb up the hill, md tell me when they approach. 

Both, — (Running up the hill.) — ^Huzza! My father's 
coming ! My father's coming ! 

CyriUus. — (Concealing his vexation beneath a smile,)^^ 
What transport these children feel. 

Adelaide. Oh ! Mine is not more sedate. Willingly 
would I ran with them over every stone, were it but becom-- 
ing in a wife. And why should it not ? Custom and Fash- 
ion are fell tyraitts, and they impose their bondage even 
upon love and tenderness. Children, can you distinguish 
nothing } 

F3 
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WUibald.^( Holding hi» hund above hit rjrW J— The sun 
dazzles me. 

Ottomar, — (Raising himseff upon hit toes,) — Ottomar's so 
little, mother. 

Cyrillus,'-(In a tone ofderition,) — It would seem as if 
the knight had hut been paying a familiar visit. 

Adehide.-^CEmphaticalfycJ^^lle has, I cannot doubt it, 
done his duty, and that he has done it in so short a time, de- 
serves your thanks as the author of the expedition, and 
mine as the expectant wife. Wilibald, can you sec nothin<»? 
Wilibald, Dust, dear mother, a great deal of dust, and 
amongst it something glitters like arms. 

Cyrillus.^In a tone of derision,) — If they raise as much 
dust on their return, as at their departure, 'tis a happy sign 
that no one can have lost his life in the excursion. 

Adelaide, 1 know not, reverend abbot, what inference I 
am to draw from your remarks. Do you mean to attack 
the honour of Sir Theobald ; or, why do you insult my ear 
with such discourse ? 

Cyrillus, Not so, noble lady— 

Adelaide, Not so, reverend abbot. I am not disposed 
for any interruption to my joy. Wilibald, can you still dis- 
cover nothing ? 

Wilibaldr^Claps his A^nrfs.)— Huzza, dear mother ! It is 
my father ! It is my father ! I know his grey horse ; €ind 
great Bevys is riding behind him, and father Benjamin upon 
the mule. 

Ottomar, I see them all, too, mother. 

Adelaide, I thank thee, oh God, that thou hast listened 
to my fervent prayer, and thrown my dark presages to the 

winds ! 
CyriUus, Presages, noble lady ! Have you ever felt their 

influence ? 
Adekiie. Presages, or nervous terror— call the sensation 
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what you will. With fearful heart I always have surveyed 
the steed^ which was to bear my husband to the heat of bat- 
tle. But never have I felt what yesterday oppressed nie. 
Methought, a world was laid upon me ! Methougbt a gulph 
divided me from my beloved Theobald ! Heaven be 
praised ! 'Twas but ideal. My imagination catches such 
<|uick alarm. 

Cyrillus, Be not so quick in your conclusions. Presages 
are the warnings of the Almighty. *Tis true your husband 
now returns in health. For this we render thanks to God 
and to Saint Norbert. Yet is there nothing but hfe, for 
which you tremble ? I know, full well, fair lady, that strict 
fidelity lies nearer to the heart of one, who loves like you. 
How if — (which heaven forefend, but our tempter is ever 
on the watch) — how if Satan, in an enticing moon-light 
night, should have availed himself of some fair heathen, to 
ensnare che pious knight. I have seen these fiery dames. 
Lust is their idol. Modesty can find no sanctuary with 
them; and Sir Theobald, as they say, inherited warm blood 
from old Sir Hugo. 

Adelaide. — (Smiling,) — Reverend abbot, if you would not 
mistake the jest, I should freely tell yoii, that you bear poi- 
son on your tongue. But hark ! l hear the sound of 

hofses' hoofs already echo thi*ou;;h the valley. Come, 
children ! Quick to meet your father ! — (Runs with Wili- 
bM.and Ottomar to the side uheie Tlicobald approaches.) 

Cj/rillus. — (Aside.) — Damnation ! She is armed on 
every side. 

Enter Sir Theobald, the Monk, Bertbam, &c. &c. 

Adelaide. — (Throwing her arms round Theohald's neck.) 
— My hysband ! So soon returned 1 

F 4, 
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Thfohuld.'^(Jiitlli^ing.)'-}^ot too booo I hope? 

Adelaide, Banterer ! I could Almost answer, yes. 

CyriUut. — (Aiide.) — ^And I could almost burst with vex- 
atioD, 

Theobald, Never have I made so good an expedition ! — 
Heaven bless you, reverend Abbot ! — ^1 bring thee, Ade- 
laide, a present, more valuable far than all thy jewels. 

Adelaide, Yourself, 

Theobald, Would'st thou make me vain? I have long 
been thine. No. I restore to thee a stolen treasure, which 
has cost thee many a tear, May that and I for ever share 
thy love ! Look round. — Does thy henrt guess nothing ? 

Adelaidft, — (Etpiet Bertram, who till now huM been Uand- 
ing, full of terror, among the attendantt, and flies into his 
arms,) — My father ! 

B€rtram,^( Returns her embrace, but sorrow and confusion 
overspread his countenance, )'-^My dear daughter ! 

Adelaide. Oh ! This is more than all my warmest hopes. 
Almighty Providence ! I have no words to thank thee. 
Grant me tears 1 Oh grant mc tears ! And is it really you, 
whom I thus fold in my arms ? Alas ! I feared that you 
Ixad long since sunk beneath the weight of age and grief. I 
cannot look at you enough. You are just the same, except 
that your hair is somewhat more grey.— "Oh God ! I have 
no words. My thanks are swimming in these teai's,'— Dear 
father, I am marricd.-^These arc my children. Come hither 
Wilibald and Ottomar. This is your grandfather. Embrace 
his knees and beg his blessings. (^Wilibald and Ottomar 
kneel before Bertram.^ 

Bertram, — (Caressing them b\f turns, and raising them,) 
— Rise ! Rise ! — If the blessing of an old man — who loves 
you us his children — can have any influence with the Al- 
mighty— I bless you.— —God shield you from every misfor- 
tune — or give you strength to bear it I 
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Adelaide. How can misfortune enter into your thoughts 
at such a happy hour ? Ail my wishes are falfilled. 

Wilibald, Dear grandfather, kiss roe. 

Ottomar, And me too, dear grandfather. 

hertrctm. — (Kissing them.) — Sweet boys! — (Mournful^ 
ly,) — Poor good children [ 

Theobald, Why this tone, honest Bertram? What is 
wanting to their happiness ? Reverend abbot, such a 
scene as this might draw down angels from the throne of 
God. 

Cyrillus, Fie, Sir knight ! To compare such earthly joys 
to tfie blissful contemplation of the Highest. 

Theobald, Pardon a layman, to whom the enthusiasm of 
religion has not yet lent wings to soar into the third 
Heaven. 

Cyrillus, Enthusiasm, do you call it ? You heap levity 
on levity. But I pardon you, for the sake of that good 
work which you have done. Your return wtis very sudden. 
Doubtless you have rooted out the heathen tribes, over- 
turned their altars, abolished their idols, and brought tlieir 
gold and silver chalices for the service of the church. 

Theobald, I have done all that I could : I have dune more 
than I ou<j;;ht. My oath, as a knight, bound me, with fire 
and sword to exterminate the heathen idols, and erect the 
holy cross among them. Father Benjamin can. testify L 
have fulfilled my oath. 

Cyrillus. 'Tis well. But as the angel of the Lord assu- 



redly was with your arms, why did you not proceed to all 
the neighbouring tribes, spreading destruction throughout 
the heathen territories ? 

Theobald, Because — hear it once for all, reverend abbot 
— because my swovd shall never fall again on those, who 
never injured me. If they be sheep, which wander in the 

F5 
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desert, let the right path be pointed out to them, but let 
them not be led to slaughter. I, at least, have no desire to 
be the butcher. 

Cyrillus. Knight ! 

The(^ald. Abbot ! 

Ci/rillus, Do you pretend to dictate to the church ? 

Theobald. Oh no, reverend abbot! I know my duties, 
and fulfil them. — ^But, will you not participate our joy? 
Look round, and read, in every eye, the wish -to spend in 
pure tranquillity a day, which Heaven has so singularly 
marked. 

Adelaide, What can be the matter, my dear father ? You 
seem uneasy. 

Bertram. I am not well. 

Adelaide. Come in. You want rest. To-day, so many 
different sensations have crowded on each other — 

Bertram. True ! True ! 

Adelaide. Come, then. Lean on Yne, that I may take you 
to a quiet chamber. 

Bertram, Not in this castle, my dear Adelaide. I am 
not used to live within huge walls and towers. Let me re- 
turn to my old hut. 

Adelaide. Your hut is in ruins, uninhabited, and exposed 
to every blast. Allow me the pleasure of attending on 
you. 

Bertram. — (With forced acknowledgment. )-^l must be 
left alone— or I shall die at your feet. I will have no other 
dwelling than my former but. 

Theobald. Your will is to your children a command. I 
will instantly dispatch my people to repair your hut, and 
provide it with every convenience. Meanwhile, use the best 
chamber in my ca3tle, and let a cheerful meal complete the 
pleasure of this day. Reverend abbot, is it your pleasure 
to follow us ? 
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Ctfrillus. When I have fulfilled the duties of my office. 

Theobald. Till then farewel ! [Exeunt Theobald, Adc- 
Iwde, Bertram, VVilibald, Ottomar, ijc. 

Ci/rilluSy—( Ij)oking at the Monk, with extreme gravity.) 
—Well, father ? 

Monk.— {With great humility.yAWh&t does ray worthy 

superior command? 

Cyrilius. Yes ! Pretend that you have executed all my 
plans, and justified my confidence in you. 

Monk. jMy conscience acquits me. 

Cj^rillus. Indeed ! Then I wish you joy of an easy con- 
science. You know not, I presume, how much I wished 
for time, how much I wished to plunge ^ir Theobald from 
tlanger into danger, if possible to cause his death, — at least 
his absence for many weeks. You knew not that these 
were my only reasons for promoting the excursion ? — 
Speak!— . 

Monk, IIow can I be ignorant that such were your inten- 
tions? Yet have I done every thing to prolong the expedi- 
tion. I have not been content witli empty words. I seized 
a sword, I plunged into the throng, and often was besmear- 
<cd with hostile blood. 

Cifrillus. Yes, forsooth I You have done so much, that 
nothing now remains for me to do, and I perhaps may wait 
in vain whole years, for such an opportunity. Will you not 
retire to rest after your numerous fatigues? You will 
scarcely recognize your cell— 'tis so long since you forsook 
it. [Exit. 

Monk. I must follow, and endeavour to appease hitn, b^ 
proving I have done my duty. [Exit. 

€ir Hugo of Wulfingen, in the habit of a pifgrim, appears 
upon the summit of the hill, zvhich is opposite to tiie 
raitle, 1' 6 
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Hugo, Ha ! There it is ! There is Wulfingen !-~Hail, 
castle of my fathers ! Hail, ye moss-gr^wn towers ! In 
blooming manhood I forsook you. In droopiog age I sow 
again behold you. I left these gates, accompanied by a 
hundred valiant warriors : The swords of the Saracens 
have slain tliem, and I return alone. — (Deicends the hill, 
and, for a few niOinents,surveifsthc castle with great emotion.) 
•—All is as I left it. No stone is broken : no tree is fallen. 
I could almost fancy that the swallows' nests against the 
wall were still the same. — ^There, in the shade of yonder 
towering oak, I, for the hist time, pressed to my heart my 
weeping wife, and blessed the child, that hung upon my 
knee. — ^There, beneath the roof of vondcr straw-ihatched 
cottage, I, for the last time, held the infant in my arms, the 
offspring of my crime, the source of my never-ceasing an- 
guish. — Alas ! What a crowd of sensations, which have 
slept for three and twenty years, wake in this solemn mo- 
ment ! Great God of Heaven ! I thank thee^ that thy 
angel, through so many perils, has thus brought me to the 
habitation of my fathers, were it but to lay my sapless bones 
wiih theirs.— How my heart beats 1 even more than at the 
storm of Ptoleraais, Each tree, each stone could I ask, is 
my wife, and is my son alive ? — ^The windows of tlie castle 
are forsaken : the bridge is down : no reaper in the field. 
Here peace must reign, or the plague must have exhausted 
its fury. — Thou guardian angel of my latter days ! Whisper 
to me whether joy awaits me in this castle: Or, shall I 
return again to Palestine, and seek some heap of earth 
where the poor pilgrim may repose in peace for ever? 

, Win BALD and Ottomar come from the castle, 

Ottomar, Come, brother'! I'll shew you the nest, that I 
found yesterday. 
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WUibafd. Is it high? Must one ciimb ? 

Ottomar, No. ' It's only in a low bush. 

Wiiibald, Then I don't want to see it. 

Ottomar, Whj not ? 

WUibald. Where there is neither trouble nor danger, 
there can be no pleasure. 

Hugo, Two sweet boys ! My heart throbs. 

Ottomar, Look brother, at that man with a long beard. 
Let us go. 

WiUbaid, No. We'll speak to him. 

Ottomar, Vm afraid. 

WUibald. Then go, and look for your nest. — {To ilugo.) — 
Who are you, old man ? 

Hugo, A pilgrim from Palestine. 

WUibald, From Palestine ! Do you bring any news of 
my grandfather ? 

Hugo. Your grandfather ! Who is your grandfather ? 

WUibald, — (With pride,)— *TUe vahaut Sir Hugo of 
Wulfingen. Have you ever heard of him ? 

Hugo. — (Scarcely ahU to contain hmxlf,) — I believe I 
have. 

WUibald. — (Contemptuously.) — ^You believe you have ! 
You have not heard of him, or you would not have forgot- 
ten it. 

Hugo,'— (Turning aside, and trembling wUh joy,) — Oh ! 
God ! What a boy is this ! And this is my blood ! — Com- 
pose thyself, old man. Thy hour is not yet come. 

Ottomar, — (To Ait brother, J^^V/hat is he muttering to 
himself i 

WUibald. 1 believe he's thinkinfg of some lie. 

Hugo, Allow me to ask a question, my dear boy. Who 
is the knight that dwells in yonder castle ? 

WiUbald Sir Theobald of Wulfingen, my father. 
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Ottoman «-»^ p • • 
father too. ' ^^"'"^ '"« ^oice above Wilibald's)— And m^/ 

-gITo^Z^IJ ««'«J^-«.rA the utmost possible ^nerf^.) 

Yoii spoke of your * ^^^'^^ thee.— One question more. 

{WUhtrefnuhL..fT^'''^^^^^^^'''^'' "^^"^ ^"^ Palestme.— 
mother ? "^^^'•«»ce.)— Have you then still a— grand- 

long be^ d2l T;f ''"^"'■^ "'^""* "^ «'or&.)-Has 

faintHndwea^ 'T^''^ *''«*^>-^- children, I am 
of wine ? ""^ ^^ * *^™^' of bread, and a cup 

Both. Directly' CTh^ • * ^l .in 

Htti^n A«rl r '^^^f ^^^ running to the castle,)— 
g . Aim It your father would allow me a nirfit's 
lodging m the castle— 

Wi/i6aW. IMl ask my mother. My father^s just returned 
from battle, and asleep. I daren't wake him. Ottomar, 
stay here till I come back. 

Ottomar.— {Running after hitn.)—l won^t stay alone 
with that long-bearded man. 

[Exeunt Wilibald 072<^ Ottomar. 

Hugo, Oh God ! Have then the suflferings of three and 
twenty years at last appeased thee ? Is it then true, that I 
sliall yet find happiness ? Hast thou, too, forgiven me. Oh 
Margaretta, ray acknowledged wife ? Didst thou not quit 
this world with a curse upon my head ? Yes. I am un- 
worthy of the bliss which now awaits me. Let me but have 
happy tidings of my Adelaide, and Angels may envy my 
old age.— What boys ! Scarcely could 1 refrain from fold- 
ing them in my arms. OF what race may their mother be ? 
Early has she sown the seed of love and honour m their 
iiearts. God reward her for it l--^^^' S^^^ ^ ^"*' '*"'' "^ 
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one here can recognize me. The hearts of my son and 
daughter-in-law will lie open to me. I shall try their kind- 
ness and their hospitality. I shall see whether Theohald 
still remembers his old father, whether he wishes his return, 
whether he will shed a tear for his death. What a scene 
if all should happen as I wish ! — ^Let me only be upon my 
guard, lest a father's heart too soon betray itself. 

Enter Adelaide, Wilibald, and Ottomar. 

The Boi/8. There he is, mother ! There he is !— (TApy 
run to him with the cup of wine and crust of bread,) 

Hugo. Hei^ven reward you, noble lady ! And you too, 
good children ! 

Adelaide. Vou are welcome, old man. If my bovs have 
understood you properly, you are come direct'from Pales- 
tine. 

Hugo. Noble lady, it is true. I have passed through 
Greece, Bulgaria, and Hungary. For five long months I 
have contended against hunger, thirst, and all the hardships 
of this life. Oft has Heaven been my roof, and the cold 
earth my bed. Oft have I sought whole days, in vain, a 
spring wh6re I might quench ray thirst, — a hut where I 
might beg a piece of bread. 

Adelaide. What, at your age, could induce you to at- 
tempt so long a journey ? 

Hugo. My earnest wish to see my native country once 
again, to die where I was born, to have my eyes closed by 
the hands of my children. — 

Adelaide. Have you children too ? Oh ! How will they 
jejoice ! 

Hugo. So says a father's heart. 

Adelaide. Each day of absence, when friends meet again, 
is a fresh drop in the cup of joy. Be thankful to Ilcuvcn, 
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old TDM, for such bliM as jrours i« Senlt with a ipnring hand. 
Mj husband alw had r father, who, more than twenty years 
•go, followed our emperor to the holy land. There proba- 
bly be perished. Have jou, in your traieU, never beard 
the name of Kr Hugo of Wulfingen \ 

Hugo. Sure have I, nohle lady. Still more, I bear a mes- 
sage from him to hift son. 

Adelaide. — [With eitreme eagernea.) — Indeed !-~Spcak ! 
Is he alive ? 
Hugo. He is. 
Adelaidt. And your message ?^— 

[ can confide to none but to Kr Theobald. 

r. Enter then with me. 

Pardon me, noble lady. I have made a vow 

;nter house or castle till the sun has set. 

e. Run, then, children ! Wake your father, and 

Wlantly to come liere.— (TA«i( obey.y~May I be 

of your conversation? 

'e. At l«0St'' our fervent prayer is henrd. Ob 
liil may hni>e to sweeten his declining days ! 
pardon mv curioMty, fair lady. It arises not from 
Dare I ask from what race Sir Theobald 

^^^l^emhat «»,/«ierf,)-Dare I answer you 

nankind? 

, J- not understand yo"- 

, Tmean, that if do<nest« virtues flourish but in 

'*- J Imyg no preiensiotis to them. My 

''"'"'Lei n. C..JC. •!.«' "•™ "■" ~ver 

f ,j„ B.t. if M''''!' '"'y- '"' ""»'. 'o™ 

heroio^J' ^.^ agections, I will not cl>ange my 

'"f"," «'»»>■"■ I"".'- 

•*">* " . . .,,.,rh 1— ^Then you are not of noble 
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A,delmde, No, old nuui — ^yet not on that account ignoble. 
I am but the daughter of a boor. My father has no other 
title than — an honest man. 

Hugo, — (ill tiie.)— Now, old fool I Agun stumbling over 
childish prejudice ! After being twenty years in search of 
wisdom, on the first, the happiest occasion reverting to thy 
nurse's whims ! 

Adelaide, My declaration seems to have surprised you. 
Perhaps you are acquainted with Sir Hugo's sentiments upon 
this subject. Will he tliink me unworthy to be called bis 
daughter ? 

Hugo, Fear it not, noble lady. As far as I can answer 
for him, he is incapable of such injustice. At first it may 
have some effect, and cause a frown upon his forehead ; for 
you know not how difficult it is to shake off the prejudices 
of our childhood. Proud, and assured of having trod them 
under foot, still they will often rise again. Yet sure I am, 
Sir Hugo's forehead will be clouded for one moment only ; 
and when he sees and hears that you, by stedfast love, de- 
serve your husband's heart ; that you fulfil, with diligent 
attention, the duties of a mother, he will not deny his bless- 
ing on the union. 

Adelaidt, Your consolation crowns my happiness. Yes, 
the purest tenderness once joined our hearts, and for eight 
years it never has been interrupted. 

Hugo, — (Almost forgetting himself.) — ^Tlien may Heaven 
pour its choicest blessings on you 1 — {Recollecting himself.) 
—This I may freely beg in Hugo's name. 

Adelaide, — (With uplifted AflwrfaJ— Oh all ye host of 
Heaven ! Conduct him to our arms, quick as our wishes. 
How happy will I make his latter days ! With what care 
and tenderness will I watch over him ! How will my prat- 
tlers hang upon his knees, play the dull hours away, and 
read his smallest wishes in his eyes ! 
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Hugc^Andt, deepfy ^eeted.y^h God ! Dash from 
my Ups this teemii^ cop of joy, lest io my iDtoxkatioD I 
for^t my |;nitiuide to thee ! 

Adelaide. Thsre comes my husband. 

Hiigo.--{Aside,y—Be steadfast, old man. 

Enter Sir Theobald, Wilibald, oncf Ottomar. 

Theobald. Where is the piigrim, who has named my fa- 
ther P Welcome with this hand ! Thou art the messencrer 
of God. 

Hugo. Sir knight, I greet you. The Lord be with you, 
and with your house. 

Theobald, Thou hast known my father ! Speak ! My 
heart yearns to hear thy message. 

Hugo. For more than twenty years, Hugo of Wolfingen 
has been my friend. I have fought at his side in Parthia, 
Media, Mesopotamia, and Persia. Oft, with fraternal care, 
we bound each others wounds, inflicted by the sabres of 
our enemies. Oft, with fraternal love, we shared the last 
dry crust, the last poor draught; until the wayward chance 
of war divided us. For when the emperor Frederick died, 
he went towards Askelon with English Richard, surname J 
Coeur de Lion. There was the battle between Saladiu 
and us. Fierce and bloody was the content. Many a va- 
liant knight was left upon the field. Among the rest your 
father was supposed to have fallen, and I spent many tedious 
years in vain enquiries after him. At length, weary with 
toil, I, eight months since, resolved on niy return to this my 
native land, when, unexpectedly, I found old Hugo among 
the sultan's prisoners in Babylon. ^ 

Hugo. Thus it .., ..r lun.ht He P ^ 
thraldom. How was hiS visage alteieo 
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recollect the features of my friend. His cheeks were sal* 
low— his eyes sunk — his beard long and knotted. With 
tears he threw his anus and chains around my neck, la- 
menting that he saw no end to his miserable days. He 
showed me his bed : It was a stone— A potsherd filled with 
water was his drink — A little rice was all his meagre diet. 

Theobald, O my unhappy father ! 

Hugo, ** Alas/* said he, " dear Robert, thou sec'&t the 
base condition in' which I languish, the chains th^u gall my 
hands and feet. But how my body is exhausted by the 
nuon-tide heat, and labours to which I uin not enured ; how 
the blood gushes from my back upon my keeper's whip ; 
how the cold dews, and the unwholesome damps of night, 
rob me of sleep, of health, and peace, — this, frieud, thou 
dost not see." 

Theobald, Hold, I beseech thee, hold ! Each word is a 
dagger to my heart.— (Adelaide toeeps,) 

Hugo, " Thou,*' continued he, " thou happy man, art 
now returning to thy native country. May the Almighty 
be thy guide 1 But, should'st thou pass my castle, commend 
me to my wife, if she be still alive, and my son Theobald. 
Paint to them all that my age is forced to su£fer. Awake^ 
in their bosoms the feelings of a wife and son, that they 
may quickly gather all that Heaven has given them, and 
hasten to relieve from cruel bondage, a husband and a fa- 
ther. Meanwhile, farewel ! I shall count the days of thy 
pilgrimnge, and on this stone will I pray, during the long 
long nights, that angels may direct thee on thy way." 

Theobald, Thanks, worthy old man, thanks for thus faith- 
fully fulBUing his directions ! Quick! What is his ransom? 

Hugo, — (Shrugging his $houlders,)-^Tcn thousand gold 
bizantines. 

Theobald, 'Tis much : Tis very much. But God vvill 
lend his assistance. Wc must sell our castle, my dear wife. 
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we must convert every thing into iponey, and do the utmost 
we are able. 

Adelaide. With all my heart, dear iTheobald ! This mo- 
ment I will bring my jewels, golden clasps and bracelets. 

WiUbald, And you shall hare my dollar too. 

Ottomar, — C&rrotr/ii/fy.^— Have I nothing to give ? 

Hugo.-— (Aside,) — My heart will break. 

Theobald.-^Embracing Adelaide.)— I thank thee, my good 
wife. I thank you, children. This moment binds my heart 
to you for ever. 

Hugo, — (Atide.) — And mine too. 

Theohcdd, We will retire to a cottage, and till the earth. 
Bread we shall never want, and instead of luxuries, let us 
feast on the delightful expectation, that we shall liberate 
my poor old father. I hasten to the abbot. He has long 
coveted my demesnes. When he knows my wants, he will 
pay but niggardly. It matters not, if he will only give us 
what we want directly. 

Hugo.'~4^A$ide) — I can refrain no longer. 

Theobald. Enter, old man, and refresh yourself with what 
my castle contuns. My wife will let you want for nothing. 
. -^See ! Here comes Bertram — let him be a partaker of our 
joyous hopes. 

Htf/To.— f^«tti^.^— True, 'tis Bertram. Oh that I durst 
but call to him : ** Where is my daughter?'* 

Enter BERTRAM/row the castle. 

Bertram. You have left me quite alone. 

Theobald. Come hither. Grieve and rejoice with us. 
This pilgrim brings an account of Sir Hugo, my father. He 
is a slave in Babylon. But this day Til sell my castle and 
demesnes, cast alt at the Sultan's feet, and conduct my fa- 
ther back in triumph. 
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Bertram, — (Fixes his eyes attentively on Hugo.) — ^How is 
this ? Sure I am not deceived !•— Those features — 

Hugo. Thou art not deceived. I am he. 

Bertram, — {J^rom himself with a loud cry at Hugo's feet,) 
Sir Hugo I—My master ! 

(At these words all starts utter broken sounds of joy, 
astonishmenty and admiration, and surround the old man. 
Theobald and Adelaide hang upon his neck, while Wilibaid 
and Ottomar embrace his kness. The curtain falls,) 
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have learnt to distinguish truth from error. If she be not 
dishonoured, speak ! I am prepared for all. 

Bertram, For fifteen years, your daughter was educated 
as my own. She increased in stature, beauty, worth. She 
enchanted every youth, attended on my age, and managed, 
at my wife's decease, my little household. Never did any 
one suspect her to be other than the real daughter of old 
Bertram. My wife carried the secret with her to the grave. 
I alone was able to solve the mystery of her descent. I 
knew your sentiments, sir knight, I resolved never to with« 
draw the veil, which covered what was past ; and, as she 
sow had reached a proper age, I cast my eyes around, iu 
search of some good lad, who would promote her happi- 
ness. 

Hugo. Right, old man ! Such was ray wish. 

Bertram. The inscrutable designs of Providence have wil- 
led it othenvise. Once, on a festival, in honour of our 
guardian saint, the villagers proceeded early to the abbey, 
leaving behind them only the old people. I granted my 
daughter permission to accompany her friends, as I myself 
was unable to attend her. The neighbouring Vandals had 
waited f^r this moment, when all our strength was absent. 
They fell upon our village, where not more than fifty per- 
sons were left, plundered our dwellings, drove away our 
cattle, and took the old men prisoners, who had staid be- 
hind — among the rest, myself. -Eight years passed away. 
I was a slave among the heathens : My daughter dead to 
me, and I to her. But this morning— {Oh ! why have I 
survived it?) — but this fatal morning, I was released from 
bondage by your son. I came, and found your daughter 
in the arms of her brother. 

Hugo, — (Starts like a man, who suddenly espies a phantom, 
hut has courage enough to run towards it, and unmask it, 
21ie muscles of 1m fa*:ef<ir some moments, express an intmrd 
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gtruggley whichy however, soon subsides. That seremtyy which 
ever accompanies Jtrmfy-rooted principles, resumes its place in 
his countenanccy and he turns to Bertram.) — Well ! Proceed. 

Bertram, — {Astonished.) — Proceed ! Pardon me, sir 
knight. Anguish has robbed yon of your senses^ or you 
have not uncierstood me. 

Hugo* Nor one, nor the other. I still am waiting for the 
dreadful story, which will cause my hair to bristle towards 
Heaven. 

Bertram. Blessed virgin ! Is not this dreadful enoagh ? 
Your son, the hnsbaiid of your daughter — ^your grandsons 
sprung from incest—your family subjected to the church*s 
ban ! — 

Hugo. Is Adelaide faithless ? Is my son a robber ? Arc 
my grandsons villains ? 

Bertram. Oh no, no ! There lies all the misery. They 
love each other with such sincere affection, and yet must 
part for ever. They have children too, who resemble an- 
gels, and thesTe little innocents they must resign to scorn 
and infamy. 

Hugo. Must ! And who shall force them ? 

Bertram. Heavens ! Can you ask, sir knight ? Are you a 
christiag, and would sufler this abomination f 

Hugo. Why not ? Old man, thy scruples I can pardon. 
Papal superstition has instilled them, ignorance of the world 
has nursed them, and custom given them gigantic strength. 
— But, let us view, a little closer, the shadow which so much 
startles thee. W^hat mischief can ensue from this con- 
nexion ? Two hearts attaclied by a double tie, what increase 
can their love, their happiness admit ? A mother by a bro- 
ther, are not the children still more precious ? Are not the 
parents still more amiable } 

Bertram. All true, sir knight. But — 

MugOn Hold ! The picture is not half complete. I have 
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but painted them within the castle : Let us now look with- 
out. Can a good father and a tender husband he. a bad 
neighbour ? Can he covet his neighbour's property, who, 
witli this wife, and these children, thinks himself far richer 
than a prince ? 

Bertram. Just and true, sir knight. But the sin — 

Hugo. Sin ! Whom does it affect? 'Not me. Perhaps tliee^ 
Be easy, old man. This phantom too I dare be sworn I 
can dissolve. Yet, there are higher duties, thou wilt say, 
than I have mentioned, duties towards God. — 

Bertram. Alas ! There it rests — 

Hugo. Hold again! Will he pray less fervently ? And 
mark ! His prayer is not the urgent and insatiable covctin^ 
of riches and of honours. ^Tis gratitude, which streams 
from a contented heart. WiU he fight less bravely for his 
country and the church, than the vagabond, whose courage 
is not fired by any thought on wife and child ? Will he with 
less piety receive the holy sacrament, wljen he beholds the 
companion of his life devoutly kneeling by his side? Will 
the pangs of conscience, in his last hour, assail him, be- 
cause, true to the impulse of nature, he has given to his na- 
tive land two useful citizens, to the world two honest men, 
to Heaven two angels? No 1 No ! No ! With joy f|||i assur- 
ance will he appear, accoinpaiiied with his wife and cmldren, 
before the throne of the Ahnip;hty, receive his scbteoce 
without M'cmbling, and join hi.i voice to the IlaUclujabs of 
the blessed. — 

Bertram. But God-*s absolute commandment that we 
sliould not — 

Hvgo. I know what thou would'st say. God*s first com^ 
mandinent was the happiness of us, his creatures. This com- 
mandment is as old as the creation. It extends lo every na- 
lionj every rclinjon, Wha God, through the mouth of Mo- 
j^es, established for the welfare of a single state, what pcr- 

VoL. II. G 
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hap§^ may rcftlly promote the welfare ofev^ry state, must, 
at least, be subject to exceptions, and never was a case more 
worthy of exception. — ^Here then, old man, give me thy hand 
with confidence, and let this secret be concealed for ever. 
Still let Adelaide be Bertram's daughter. Rejoice with me 
at the happiness of our children. Rejoice with me, and be 
silent. 

Bertram, As God may have mercy on me in my dying 
hour, I cannot, sir knight, I cannot. That inward consci- 
ousness of an avenging God rises in opposition to your argu- 
ments. You have addressed my senses : They are weak. 
Address my heart, and I will listen to you. 

Hugo. Thy heart ! Shall I paint the misery, which thou 
bring'st upon us all ? Shall I describe the horrible distresses 
of my children, and my grandchildren— the despair of thy 
old master ? Shall I-— (unwillingly I do it,) — shall I remind 
thee of the many kindnesses, which I poured first on thy old 
parents, and since on th<«? 

Bertram. — (TaUing and embracing his knees,) — Oh no, 
dear sir ! To you I am obliged for alL Tis written in my 
heart. But pay more reverence to God than man. Sacri- 
fice the temporal rather than risk the eternal. Oh ! Could 
you feqkthe pangs of hell, which rage within me, you would 
have compassion on me. Ob that I could erase the tale of 
horror from my recollection ! At least, let me shake the bur- 
den from my heart at the confession chair. Our reverend 
abbot — 

Hugo. — (With grim ferocity.) — Peace ! listen to me, for 
the last time. If the misery of my children, the distresses 
of their boys, the despair of thy benefactor, can have no 
effisct upon thM, hear this solemn oath, which, on the word 
and honour of a knight, I pledge in the ear of the Almighty. 
Ify with a single look, a syllable; or signy thou darest to hint 
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at this our secret, with my own hand I'll plunge my sword 
into thy heart. 

Bertram. Do with your servant as may be your will. 
My last breath shall bless you. But my troubled conscience 
orders me, in terms more dreadful than your oath, to en« 
sure the salvation of my soul. As yet your cliildren may 
do penance for their sin, and through temporal misery as- 
cend to spiritual bliss. But tell me, what can I answer, 
when your son appears before the dread tribunal of the 
Judge, and thus accuses me ? ^ This man was privy to it. 
He concealed the impious secret. He robbed me of the 
only means by which my soul could have been rescued from 
damnation.'^ 

Hugo. Hear me, Bertram. Wilt thou be easy, if mj 
son, when told of all, should think as I do ? 

Bertram.^^(Scrupuloushf.) — Then — perhaps — ^I might— 
Hugo. Go then, and send him hither. 
Bertram. How 1 Would you— 

Hugo. I will myself disclose the secret to him ; but, at 
first without a witness. Be thou at hand, and wait till call- 
ed. 

Bertram. — (As he leaves the saloon.) — Oh all ye saints ! 
Have pity on a poor old man, bendhig beneath the weight 
oi conscience ! [Goes. 

Hugo. Such are the cursed fruits of superstition ! Bat 
what must I expect in this approaching hour } Theobald 
must be tried, ere I venture the discovery. Should he be 
so weak as to prefer the dogmas of a monk to the everlast- 
ing law of nature*— -should his head and heart too be swayed 
by bigotry, let my tongue be silent, and let Bertram die. 
Tis better that one, already on the brink of the graive, 
should be a victim to his blindness, than that my whole 
race should fall a sacrificse to prejudice, and sink for ever» 

' G 2 
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Unter Sir Theobald. 

. Theobald, You Jiave sent for me, my father. 

Hugo, My son, come nearer. We are alone. I have 
much to ask of thee, and much to say to thee. I left ihee 
a boy, occupied in climbing among the wood, and stripping 
the hazel of its nuts. Thou art now become a man, and 
thy amusement is to break a lance in combat. Hast thou 
acquired fame at any tournament ? 

Theobcdd, Twice, my father. At Worms and Regens- 
burg. Both times in presence of our Emperor. 

Hugd, 'Tis well. Hast thou ever been engaged in ho- 
nourable quarrels, and settled them as well becomes a 
knight ? 

Theobald, Thrice for my friends, and for myself bot 
once. 

Hugo. Why that once, and against whom ? 

Theobald, Against Conrad of Rudolsheim. His servants 
had been guilty of disorders in a neighbouring village, had 
seized a woman and destroyed a house, and he refused re- 
paration. 

Hugo, When did'st thou make peace with him ? • 

Theobald, When he was conquered. 

Hugo. Tis well. Hast thou never lost thy shield ? 

Theobald, Never, my father. 

Hugo, nris well. Hast thou any wounds ? 

Theobald. Five. 

Hugo, All on thy breast } 

Theobald, — (Rather hurt.) — All, my father. — (With ex- 
alted heat, )^^ln the abbey of Ermersdorf hangs a hostile 
banner. I placed it there. 

Hugo, 'TIS well. Who instructed thee in arms ? 

Theobald. My uncle. 
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Hugo, Who conferred knighthood on thee ? 

Theobald, Duke Henry, the Lion, of Brunswick. 

Hugo, Tis well. Thus far 'tis all right well. Embrace 
me. 

Theobald, — {Embracing him,) — ^And now, my father — 

Hugo, Hold ! Our account is not yet settled. How long 
is it since thy mother died? 

Theobald, Nine years. She expired in my arms, arid was 
b.uried with the bones of our fathers. 

Hugo, — {Turning azeay.) — Margaretta J — {To Theobald.) 
Did she die calmly ? 

Theobald. Calmly and full of hope. She died as she had 
lived. She blessed yourself and me,^ Extremely mooed,) 
— Oh my father ! Will you open all my wounds afresh ? 

Hugo, Tis well. Who gave thee instructions in re- 
ligion? 

Theobald, Father Bernard, a monk of the Premon- 
Btrantes. 

Hugo, This is not well. Which of thy duties is to thee 
most «iacred ? 

Theobald, My father, I have not considered this. To me 
they are all sacred. 

Hugo, Right, my son, but not alt of equal weij;ht. Duty 
towards God is the first du^y— next honour — then love — 
and then the church. — ()r, makt»st thpu no distinction be- 
tween God and church ? 

Theobald, The church is in the place of God. 

Hugo, But is not always the mouth of God. — ^Ilcar me, 
my son. Receive and ponder my discourse. After sixty 
years of cool experience, a father no-.v addre'.scs his only, 
his beloved son, whose happiness will ever le his warmest 
wish. To-day, or to-morrow, T may be gone. Wiih a lie 
upon my tongue I durst not look into eternity,-*- Hear me» 

03 
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ye spirits of my ancestors! You I summon, as witnesses 
of the truth. Strike me with icy numbness, and spit sharp 
venom on me, if tliis last branch receive destructive doc- 
trines from me: — (Kneeli down.) — ^and Thou, Eternal 
Being, whom I worship, take from me the bitterness of this 
hour, and let it overtake me on my death-bed ! Praise be 
Hnto thee that I have found him an intrepid knight : bvt let 
roe find him likewise resolutely steadfast — with a heart equal 
to his courage. — Let me find him iron towards prejudice^--*^ 
wax towards love and honour. 

JTieobald, Your discourse, dear father — 

Hugo, My son, more than three hundred years are passed 
away, since Hans of Wulfingen built this castle. He was 
the first of all our race, whose own valour girded on his 
loins the sword of knighthood. Our emperor Conrad the 
first dubbed him in the year nine hundred and twelve, upon 
the very field where he had shed his blood, in fighting for 
his native country against Hungary. He married Wnlf- 
hiid of Sickingen^ and from love towards her, he called this 
castle Wulfingen. He was slain in a quarrel for an image 
of St. Paul, which his attendants had secretly suffered to be 
stolen. This, his son,-— (Poinfiw^ to the second picture}-'^ 
"Eghert of Wulfingen, was accused of having murdered one 
Count Baldwin. The sacred tribunal, before which he was 
tried, obliged him to attest his innocence by the sword. He 
was slain; but his last breath affirmed the accusation to be 
false and vil]anous.—(Poinh'n^ to the third picture.) — ^His 
son, Maximilian of Wulfingen asserted, at some jovial ban- 
quet, that the image of the Virgin Mary, which worked roi*> 
racles at Emmerick, was a pious fraud. He was, in conse- 
quence, secretly assassinated by the instigation of the 
monks. — (pointing to thefourthpicture,)-^Kis son, Henry 
of Wulfingen, not profiting by the example of his father^ 
dared to utter some unmeaning words against the pope's au- 
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thority, was subjected to the ban, and foi'saken by his 
friendsy died broken-hearted. — {Pointing to the fifth pio» 
ture,) — ^His son, Albert of Wuifingen, fearfal and weak, 
from the example of his fathers, and the education of a 
monk, gave half his fortune to the cloisters, endowed the 
church with many of liis best demesnes, died with a relique 
in his hand, and was almost canonized. — (Pointing to the 
sixth picture,) — ^His son, Herman of Wulfingen, went on an 
excursion to convert the heathens to our chiistian faith. 
His heart betrayed him. He became attached to a fair 
heathen, and was compelled to leave her, because she con- 
tinued faithful to the idolatry of her forefathers. He mar- 
ried Maria of Simmern, who bore one son, but ill supplied 
to him the place of the good heathen. He arrived at a dis- 
contented old age, and died. — {Pointing to the seventh pic» 
ture.) — ^My grandfather, Otto of Wulfingen, from some long 
smothered resentment, was assaulted by three villains of 
the house of Leiningen, as he was returning, somewhat 
weary, from the chaee. They slew him, and took refuge in 
a Benedictine cloister, where, for a sum of money, they 
were pardoned in the name of God, and not a mortal dared 
to bring an accusation.^Pom^in^ to the eighth picture^y^ 
My father, Francis of Wulfingen, wishing to revenge his 
father's death, and enraged in a just cause, struck a lay* 
brotlier of the Benedictines, was subjected to the han^ ex- 
communicated, and died in misery. Well can I recollect 
the grief of my poor mother ! But of that no more.. I my- 
self, my son, I myself have completed this number of un- 
happy beings, whom superstition has plunged into destruo 
tion. I am not ashamed to tell thee, that, for one moment, 
I have been a villain^-and what man is without such mo« 
ments } One only wicked deed has been to me the source 
of endless agony. Thy mother was a good woman, though 

4 
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In-uii: y wa* not her iiiScrifHucc, She lovetl mo, while I wat 
hut i.tr friend. It was not in my power to press her with 
;iiiii)(ir to my bosom. 1 or her I seldom fell desire, and often 
uvnuicd her embraces. Whether she were ever conseious 
of what passed within me, I am iguoront. She herself — 
(Ctod reward her for it!; she hcrselr never uttered one harsh 
word to me, never received me with a frown, and forced 
from me my whole res-peot. But this was all. — My love — 
(Stumwrra,) — I must disclose it as a warning to my son— 
my love was oft bestowed on prostitutes, and every woman 
L»ut my wife inDamed my passions. Once, on a parching 
summer's day, I met a lovely creature in the field. Hct 
name was Rosamond. She was an orphan. She had nothing 
loft in this wide world, except her honour — and of that I 
robbed her. — ^Thou start'st ! Thou shudder'st ! Right my 
son ! liCt this moment never be erased from thy remem- 
brance. Heaven is my witness I had ever been an upright 
man — except in this one instance. Dost thou see the tear 
that starts into my eye? Of these I have shed millions, 
yet each still scalds my soul as if it were the first. The poor 
creature bore a girl in secret, and expired. I entrusted the 
unhappy fruit of my transgression to an honest boor, whose 
wife had lately been delivered of a dead child. He swore 
eternal sccrcsy, and reared the forsaken being as his own 
daughter. — My peace of mind was gone. In motion, or on 
my pillow, the pallid image of my Rosiimoiid was floating in 
my sight. In motion, or on my pillow, her dying groans as- 
sailed my ear. To regain tranquillity, I vowed an expedition 
to the holy laud against the Saracens, forsook my wife, my 
child, and country, to follow our emperor Frederick the 
Redbcard, and in the name of God to murder men, who 
never had offended me. Oft as I plunged my sword into 
the vitals of a Saracen, I fancied that his blood would 
cleanse me from my sin. In vaiu ! I writhed myself in an- 
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giiisb, on the holy tomb. In vain ! I imposed severe 
penauce on myself, and '^ went through many a weary pil- 
grimage. In vain ! Nor scourge, nor absolution, could 
avail to cure the viperous sting of conscience. At length, I 
was dangerously wounded in a skirmish, and taken prisoner 
by the sultan of Babylon. There, for twenty years, I 
languished in the fetters of the Infidels, till at last, with 
other knights, I was ransomed by the emperor of the 
Greeks. Weary of a delusive world, full of anxious wishes 
to behold my family and home, I took a pilgrim's staff, and 
am, this day, returned. — I find my wife no more, and my 
daughter — {Keenly riveting his ei/e upon his son») — in the 
arms of her brother. 

Theobald. — {Petrified with horror.) — Thunder of Heaven ! 
— {After a pause, during which he is agitated by the full force 
of this discovery.) — Oh my wife ! My children ! 

Hugo. — {Closely surveying him, aside.) — Tis well.— 
Speak, my son ! What wilt thou do ? . 

Theobald. Take my life, or let me have my Adekudc. 

Hugo. Impossible ! Thou know'st the prohibition of the 
Almighty. 

Theobald. Then let the Almighty punish me. Why 
did he suffer me to feel affection for her? I cannot loso 
her. 

Hugo. Dost thou not tremble at the rigour of pur 
church ? 

Theobald. I laugh at its rigour and iis ban. He that 
robs me of my wife, can plunge me into no deeper 
misery, 

Hugo. Thoii must renounce her. I command it. 
Theobald. I cannot, my father. 
Hugo. My curse be upon thee ! 
Theobald. I cannot, mv father. 

Hugo, The curse of thy mother be upon thee, from her 
pi £»> t ! G 5 
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Theobald, And if every stone should curse roe, every gust 
of wind should breathe damnation on me, it matters not. — 
I cannot. — She is my all. — And my children — 

Hugo. Tis well. Tis right well. Embrace me, my 
son. 

Theobald, — (Astonished.) — ^How, my father ! 
Hugo. Heaven be praised ! Thou hast fulfilled my every 
hope. Be at ease. I wished to prove thy sentiments, 
y^delsdde is thy sister, but therefore is not less thy wife. 
Were such a marriage, in such circumstances, sinful before 
God, he would have planted natural abhorrence in the 
hearts of both. What is wholesome to society at large, is 
not always a law for a solitary instance. Be of good cou- 
rage then, my son, trust in God, love thy wife, endeavour to 
make thy children honest, and deserve the blessing, whicb, 
in this hour, from the fullness of my heart, I bestow upon 
thee. 

Theobald. Heavens ! My father I My dear, good father I 
You awake me to new life. You restore to me my senses. 
Alas ! They were almost gone for ever. 

Hugo. Yet must Adelaide suspect nothing of all this. A 
woman's nerves would be too weak for such a shock. In a 
woman's soul, superstition is too deeply rooted. She would 
for ever think hetself the vilest sinner, and by pious peni^ 
tcnce embitter her own days, as well as thine and mine. 
Let her be, as heretofore, the daughter of old Bertram, and, 
except ourselves and him, let no one ever dive into the 
secret. Where is he, that he may enter mtojlns our bond, 
and chain his oath to ours ? Come nearer, Bertram. 

(Opens the door.) 



Enter 



Bertram. 



^^' 1.1. ,vY)ldxnan,congratulateme. Imaynow 
-<&wes his *«'»^->"^ , .1 jyens' happiness, 
rejoice in safety at my c»*" 
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TheoBttHf.^Embracing him.) — ^Though thou art not the 
father of my Adelaide, I never shall forget, that to thy in- 
structions I am obliged for my good, my faithful wife. — 

Bertram, — {Still uboays sorrowful,) — ^Then, you know 
all ? 

Hugo. All ! Ad ! Your scruples may vanish^ The siu 
rest on me, on him, and on his children ! 

Theobald, Away with all thy false alarms ! Think not 
of the past, but as it doubles our present joy. Forget al!» 
except our love towards thee. 

Bertram, Dear, noble sir ! — ^Yes, I will be quiet— if I 
can. You are two pious upright knights. You cannot wish 
to rob me of salvation. 

Hugo, The Almighty Ruler of the universe is witness how 
iirmly I believe, that we are not wandering in the path of 
dfkrkoess. — (Draws Ids sword,) — Come hither to me. Lay 
your hands upon this sword, and repeat my oath of ever- 
lasting secresy. — (Theobald repeats the oath with a firm^ 
and Bertram with a tremulous voice.) — By God and all his 
saints I swear, that this tongue never shall reveal the birth 
of Adelaide. If I break this oath— may the dread punish- 
ments of perjury he on my head — may no remission of my 
sins afford me rest — may the horrors of my conscience pur- 
sue me wherever I am driven by despair — ^may they settle 
01 my death-bed, and rack me in my last agony, that I may 
in vain attempt to pray, in vain desire to die — ^inay no sa-. 
crament, no priestly blessing be able to absolve me from 
this oath !-^The grave, which, one day, will contain mj 
bones, shall be the grave of this my secret. This I swear^ 
as I. hope for mercy from my God ! Amen. — {Returns his 
sword into the sca^rd.) — 'lis done. Embrace me, both of 
you. The sensation of repose, which has^ for three and 
twenty years^ been foreign to this bosom, returns to-day, 

G6 
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The prospect of ha]>pincss in oiy dcdiniiig days now opens 
to luy view. My heart sits lii;lit and easy. Every thiug 
arouiul iiie ivcnn> a lovtlier aspect. Come, ray son. Come 
to the anus of my two-fold dauj^httr. 

[Kreutit Hu^o an^Theobald- 
Bii train. Woe he on ray head! What have I done? 
^^ I'.at liorror thrills through every vein !— What agonies of 
hell p()3dess me ! — ^My oath was hiaspheiny. — Hoary sinner 
lliat I am ! — ^The grave already opens at my feet ! — One 
transgression tumbles me to the earth. — An abettor of in- 
cest. God's thumier- cloud is lowering towards me !— — 
What niouutain nill hide me from the eye of the all-seeiug 
Judge? — 'Sinks upon a seat, deprived of strength. — A pause.) 
—Weak old man ! Thy brain's on tire. Compose thyself. 
They are phantoms, which thou seest. Cast bat one look 
upon that happy pair, upon those sweet harmless children, 
csist but one look of humanity, and all is at an end. W^hat 
devil — (had he even served the cause of hell for many 
thousand years) what devil would dare to draw upon himself 
the curse of these dear cherubs? — But am I not threat- 
ened with our church's ban ? Will she not for ever cast 
me from her hosom ? Will she not renounce me in my 
dying hour, and leave me to the horrid tortures of my con- 
science ?^ Conscience ! — Have I then alone a conscience ? 

Do not Sir Hugo and Sir Theobald share the innocent de- 
ceit ? Is their example insufficient for my peace ?^ — Alas ! 
The bands of love have chained their unsuspecting hearts ! 
Their eyes are dazzled by a temporal glare— eternity has 
vanished from their sight.— True it is, eight years have 
passed away, a"^ ^^^ ^^^ suffered this abomination. No 
lightning has been launched upon the castle. No hail has 
spread destruction through the lands of Wulfingen. The 

11. 1 ..Vi/i is brother, the wife, sister, the fruits Oi 
husband, wno *^ » » 

n orp alive, awake each mornmg to some ne\% 
. nicest — all are ** » 
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deliij;ht, adore with cheerful mieh their creat Creator, and 
as yd no mark of Heaven's displeasure has fallen on them. 
God had a mark for fratricide : whv not too for incest ? 
Audacious wretch ! Barest thou accuse the lonir-sutfering 
of thy Maker ? Barest thou search into his secrc t ways ? 
Sinner ! Has not the Almighty given thee speech, perhaps 
that thou may'st be the instrunient to end this abomina- 
tion ? And would'st thou be silent ? Think on thy last 
moment, when thou shalt sigh for consolation, when the holy 
priest shall demand account of all thy sins, and ere thou 
may*st be able to repeat it, some evil spirit gripes thy throat 
— when thou shalt lon^ for the sacrament, and receive it but 
to everlasting damnation — ^when thou shalt depart with all 
thy sins upon thy head, and be dragged by demons to the 

dread tribunal of the Almighty. Avaunt compassion, 

and avaunt all fear of man ! — I must save my soul ! — I 
must save my soul ! — ^The weight of rocks is thrown upon 
me ! — ^The unfathomable gulph . is gaping at my feet ! 
■^Sinks upon his knees.) — Holy V^irgin, pray forme. 

Cyrillvs enters the Saloon. 

Cyr'dlus. The I^rd be with thee, pious Bertram ! 

Bertram. You are sent by the Lord, reverend fatlier. 

Cyrillus. What ails thee ? Thy eyes roll horribly, as if 
some heavy sin weighed down thy conscience. 

Bertram, Alas ! the tempter has tormented me. 

Cyrillus, Then throw thyself into the bosom of the 
church) and thou shalt be at ease. What thus afiJicts thy 
soul ? 

Bertram, Reverend sir, you are right learned and pious. 
Bo a work of charity, and rid me of my scruples — 
You know that I lived eight years among the heathens. 
Many an abomination was I forced to suffer. Many 
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mnn was I obliged tQ witness. And, if ever I mentioned 
the Almighty's vengeance, they laughed at me, and said that 
reason contradicted me. 

Cyrillut. Reason without faith is as a hoard at sea, or an 
anchor upon land. 

Bertram, Among them resided a young couple united by 
sympathy and love, encircled with sweet children. Peace 
dwelt beneath their roof, unsullied virtue in their hearts, 
and yet this couple — (Would you have believed it, reverend 
abbot ?)— were brother and sister. 

Cyrilluu-^C Strikes a crou,) — Oh God ! How long-sufier- 
ing art thou, that the torrents of thy clouds, and Sodom's 
liquid sulphur have nut yet consumed every dwelling of 
abomination ! — And thou old man, darest to ascribe virtues 
to such people,—- sinners, who wantonly transgress the most 
sacred commandments of our God? who, like the sons and 
daughters of men in the times of our forefather Noah, daily 
provoke the Lord to vengeance ? Dost thou not know that 
these seeming virtues are the wiles of the deceiver ? — I see 

(and my heart bleeds) I see that the heathen has corrupted 

thee. Haste ! Haste ! Flee for refuge beneath the wings 
of the mother church ! Chasten tiiy body by fasting and 
mortification ! Ave Maria, ora pro nolnf; / 

Bertram.— (Very much agitated.)— Thcny you think, 
right learned sir, that if a true-believing christian,— by 
chance— without knowing it- should have married his sister, 
such a marriage ought not to be valid 

Cyrillus. Holy Norbert !— Thou offend'st my ear by such 
a question!— Incest !— Scarcely dares my tongue pronounce 

%Tr7rl. Forgive me, reverend abbot, if I wish to dive 
to the bottom of this matter Now, ,f tor many years an 
• 11 .w Uorl been to the surroundmg country an ex- 
.«n>on,hke th» had be ^^^^^ childre,^ 

ample, if hopeful ana wc 
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CyriUtts. Hold ! I shudder. Woe, woe be on the off- 
sprins; of incestuous mtercourse ! — Or, tbink'st thou then, 
that sin is less a sin, because the dreadful consequences are 
not visible to short-sighted mortals } Thiuk'st thou that a 
thief is less a thief, because he revels in apparent peace upon 
the profits of his spoil ?— Who is able to fathom the long- 
suffering of God ? Who is able to unveil his wise designs, 
if his arm be slow in launching the avenging bolt? 

Bertram, Oh reverend sir ! Answer me but another 
question. What must he do, who is priv^ to a sin like this ? 
Cyrillut. Go, and deliver up the guilty to offended justice 
lest, at the latter day, he be condemned together with them. 
Bertram, But if they be his benefactors— 
CyriUus. Who is his first benefactor ? God. Who has 
the first, most sacred claim upon his duty ? God. 

Bertram, But if he be bound to keep this secret by an 
oath — 

Cyrillus, Woe be upon him, who has, in the delirium of 
his sins, been led away to such an oath ! Has not the 
church alone the power to bind and to absolve ? To break 
his oath would be the first step towards repentance. 

Bertram, — (Beyond himself, kneels dawn,) — Oh reverend 
abbot ! Hear the confession of a miserable sinner. 

Cyrillus, — (Observing him attentively,) — ^No, Bertram. 
— ^This place is not proper for the dispensations of our holy 
office. 

Bertram, Hear me, for God's sake, reverend sir ! You 
have wounded me in my most tender part ! You have 
pierced my conscience ! You have poured glowing fire 
through all my frame ! For God's sake hear me ! Alas ! 
If — oh, if at this moment the angel of death should seize 
me, and I should be called to render up my spirit, laden 
with this weight o£ sin, without confession and absolution 
"O h ! have compassion on me, reverend abbot ! You 
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arc a servant of the Almighty, and one may, at any time, 
converse with the Alraiulity. 

C}fri!tu!(. ProcecfJ, then, 

licrtram. Tis now some twenty years ago, that, early in 
the mtiminp^, Sir Hugo walked into my hut. But a few 
hours before, my wife had been delivered of a dead child. ' 
" Bertram," said he, as he threw back his cloak, and shewed 
a new-born infant, " I know thee to be honest, and T place 
confidence in thy honesty. Behold this girl. She is the 
fruit of an unhallowed hour, when I forgot the faith, which 
I had sworn for ever to mv wife. Her mother is no more. 
The child is helpless. Take care of it. Let it be reared as 
thy own daughter. Here is money for the purpose.** 

CyriUus. Just Heaven ! The scales fall from my eyes. 
This child— 

Bertram, Is Adelaide. 

Cyrillus. The v\ife of her brother. 

Bertram. And mother of two boys. 

Cyrillus, Wretch ! And thou didst not hinder — 

Bertram, Reverend abbot, you forget I was a prisoner. 

Ci/rillus. — (Checking hiynself.) — Is Adelaide acquainted 
with this dreadful story ? 

Bertram, She believes me to be her father. 

Cyrillus, Holy Virgin ! Holy Norbert ! What a discove- 
ry ! — (Aside,) — Excellent ! I'his may answer. 

Bertram. What think you first of doing, reverend sir ? 

Cyrillus. — (With feigned humility.) — I am a weak mor- 
tal, like thyself. Judge not, and ye shall not be judged. I 
hasten to the temple of the Lord, to watch, this night, at 
the steps of the altar, and chasten myself with fasting and 
mortification. Perhaps, God may be pleased to favour his 
servant with a revelation of his will. 

Bertram, I beg then, reverend sir, that you would grant 
me absolution. 
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Ci/rillus. Appear at the confession chair to-morrow after 
matins, and T will then impose some penance on thee, tliat 
thou may^bt, with a pure heart, receive the holy sacrament. 

Bertram. \Villin;^ly, oh how willingly would I wound my 
back with the sli.irpest scourges, — would I kneel till the 
flesh was worn tVom my knees, — ^woulH 1 fast until my body 
was a skeleton, — if I thereby could rescue the unhappy pair 
from everlasting damnation ! [Exit. 

Cj^rillus. Joy ! Joy ! the day is won. The period of si- 
lence now is at an end. I laugh at her rigid looks. I laugh 
at her unshaken 6delity. Shall I, like a fool, any longer 
stammer forth these distant hints ? No. With open front 
will I declare my passion. Some degree of courage always 
will be felt, when addressing one who is not totally devoid 
of guilt.— Welcome, old Bertram, welcome ! Hail to thy 
devout simplicity ! It brings me nearer to the goal of ray 
desireS; than love, though armed with cunning. [Exit. 
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ACT IV. 



ScEVE» the tame saloon oi in the third Act, 

m 

Enter Ctriilus and Adelaide. 

Cyrilius, At last, noble lady^ yoa have understood my 
signal. 

Adelaide,''^( Rather hurt,) — ^Your signal, reverend abbot ? 
-—You must be disposed to jest. A pious priest, an honest 
wife, and a signal ! How can these agree ? Secrets I have 
none, even at the confession chair. 

CyriUus. Emblem of virtue ! You misunderstand me. 
Methought that to us both the time seemed long, and there- 
fore was my signal. The knights are sitting with full gob- 
lets, and relating tales of chivalry and war. My garb ordains 
sobriety in me. My ear is more accustomed to the psalter. 
You too are out of place when seated at these revels. The 
horrid descriptions of stabbing, and of hewing, of murder 
and of fire, must hurt your tender heart. Can you then 
think me wrong, if, for the sake of milder conversation, 
I have drawn you hither ? 

Adelaide. Did you observe how my two boys, with 
open mouths, hung on Sir Hugo's words .? Did you observe 
how my spindle even sometimes fell upon my lap, when he 
recounted, in such admirable terms, his feats among the Sa- 
racen^? I attend with rapture to such dangerous exploits, 
when related by an humble knight. I feel a pleasure in 
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the pain. — ^I hold my breath, and listen to his every syllable. 
Nay, more than once, I started from my seat with a loud 
shriek, wlien my heated imagination saw the faulchion sweep 
within a hand's breadth of his head. 

Cj/rillus, Like a child, when listening to its nurse's 
tales. 

Adelaide, And as happy as that child. 

Cyrillus. Such stories serve but to inflame the fancy, and 
to cause bad dreams. 

Adelaide. A bad dream is pleasant too, for the sake of 
waking. 

Cyrillui. Fair lady, you are fond of contradiction. 

Adelaide, I hope my husband is not of the same opinion. 

Cyrillus, Your husband ! Every third word must b&your 
husband. Do you live, then, for him alone ? 

Adelaide, I should think so, reverend abbot. 

Cyrillus, And, on his account, renounce all sociable 
virtues ? 

Adelaide. That were wrong. Nor does he require it. 
But where can I find opportunity to exercise them. Since 
the last tournament at Regensburg, I have not left our 
castle. Here no one ever visits us, except our stern old 
uncle who prefers the pictures in this room, to all the 
conversation of a simple woman. 

Ci^rillus. Then to my visits, you pay no regard ? 

Adelaide. Your visits, reverend abbot! Why, yes« 
Have I ever been uncivil to you ? And even if I were, 
your ofEce teaches you to bear with the failings of your 
flock. 

CyriUiU. Yet not to hold my peace, but by good advice 
ende&vour to amend them. Your conduct to me borders 
on^dain — (With a look of tenderness.) — and I have not 
deserved it from you. 
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Adelmde, Nor was I conscious of it. The reverence 
which your oflficc must exact- 

Cyrillus, Is of little value to the heart. 

Adt luide. Have you a heart too ? I thought it was your 
duty to renounce it, when you received the tonsure. 

Cyiillus, My duty ! True. Yet it will often rebel 
against my inclination. All these oaths and ceremonies 
are but a farce to catch the multitude. The church is not 
so cruel to her children. To be an example to the world^ 
we must appear to be poor, chaste, and obedient. But to 
require that, in pnvate too, this oath should be inviolable, 
were to magnify the monk to an angel. 

Adelaide, — ( Seriously, J'^You teach a doctrine which I 
never heard before. 

Cyrillus, Noble lady, understand roe right.. I mean to 
say, the virtue of a mortal must be reckoned in proportion 
to his strength. I myself can solemnly swear, that, since 
I wore this sacred garb, I never have departed from my 
duty. — (With increasing tendetmess, )-^B\xt there are mas- 
ter-pieces of creatibn, to which all vows, and all religion 
are in vain opposed ; where the eye forgets itself, the tongue 
becomes a liar in its prayer, and the heart enters on its 
rights. 

Adelaide, — (With cold solemnity.) — Reverend abbot, let us 
return to the knights. ^ 

• Cyrillus, No, noble lady. That I must not suffer. My 
looks must long have been no riddle to you. Long have I 
been unable to conceal my trouble and confusion. Your 
image follows me to the mass, to the confession chair, 
and to the altar. — {Seizing her hand.) — Fair lady, I lOve 
you. 

Adelaide. — {With the full sensation of that dignity which is 
the conitant companion of virtue.y-^Wh^i have I done. Sir, 
that has inspired you with the audacity to make so infamous 
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a declaration ? Have I ever been forjj;etful of my duty ? 
Have I ever borne the semblance of a painted harlot? Have 
my eyes ever wandered round m« ? Has any unguarded 
word ever betrayed an unchaste heart ? And you dare to 
avow your love to me — dare, in the presence of God, sur- 
rounded by the spirits of my husband's ancestors, to attack 
that nuptial fidelity which I vowed myour hands I 

Cyrillus, Be not enraged, fair lady 

Adelaide, Enraged ! No. I despise you, and hasten to 
Sir Theobald, that I may complain of the indignity, which 
has so daringly been offered to the companion of his bed. 

Cyrillus, — {Hindering her attempts to go.)— Hold, Ade- 
laide ! As yet ray eye is beaming with affection. You 
know how nearly a rejected passion is allied to hatred and 
revenge. Beware ! 

Adelaide. Leave me, sinner 1 Thou art a di&honour to 
thy habit, and cover'st villany with the venerable mantle of 
religion. 

Cyrillus. — (Holding her/ast.)'-^With. a single epkhet I 
can annihilate thee. 

Adelaide, Where can slander find an epithet able to an- • 
iiihilate virtue ? 

Cyrillus. Incestuous / ' 

Adelaide. You have lost your senses. 

-Cyrillus, Thou art thy brother's wife. 

Adelaide. You have lost your senses. 
-Cyrillus^ Never were they clearer. Thou necd'st but ask 
old Bertram. Thou need'st but ask thy (what shall I call 
him?) father-in-law. At once wife and sistef — ^at once 
aunt and mother. A goodly family, in truth !•— 

Adelaide. Forget not, sir, that you must render full ac- 
count of what you now declare. 

Cyrillus. Account ! Why not ? Do you suppose that 
there is any want of proofs ? One word may suffice. Yoo 
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are the ofispriog of a happy hour, in which Sir Hugo revel- 
led on the channs of some poor wench. Bertram was but 
jour foster-father. The heathens carried him away, and 
you became your brother's wife. 

Adelaide. This is too mucli. Remember that I am a 
wife and mother ; thai you are plunging a soul into despair. 
Retract your dreadful declaration, or produce some testi- 
mony of its truth. 

CyriUus, Are yon not satis6ed with the confession of old 
Bertram, which he, tormented by his conscience, has en- 
trusted to my ear? 

Adelaide. Heavens ! It is not — cannot be. 

Cyrillu*. Tis even thus, fair lady. Yet need you feel no 
fear, while I remain your friend. Collect yourself. All 
may yet be well. — Away with that rigid jook ! Learn to 
know and esteem my heart. You can no longer be Sir 
Theobald's wife. I must report what has happened to the 
holy chair at Rome, but you well know, that all depends 
upon the mode in which I report it. I will contrive, that 
instead of being punished, you shall be fixed in the neigh- 
bouring nunnery at Siegmar, for your life. This nunnery, 
my beauteous Adelaide, is, by a subterraneous road, con- 
nected with my abliey. The abbess is my friend. You 
shall want nothing, and your afiectionate CyriUus will 
esteem himself a happy man, in sweetening your soli- 
tary hours. 

Adelaide. Scum of infamy! Hence, thou infernal hypo- 
crite ! Revere my misery. Revere the suflferings of virtue ! 
Thou never dialt degrade me to a deed unworthy of that 

title. 

CyriOut. Exasperate me not,. Remember that your fate 

rests ia my hands. 

Adelaide. Say, in the hands of God. 
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CyrUlut, Do you still resist my love? Are yoa deter- 
mined to drag me by compulsion to a vengeance the most 
horrible ? 

Adelaide. Begone, villain T Obey the devil whom thou 
servest. 

Cyrillus. Enough ! As you arc deaf to the voice of a 
friend, hearken to the priest of God. In the name of the 
Crucified, I pronounce danmation on you 1 In the name of 
the church, I pronounce its ban upon you ! Cursed be 
Theobald, and his incestuous wife ! Cursed he their chil- 
dren and their children's children ! Let no true believer 
have compassion on their hunger and their thirst ! Let fire 
and water be denied tliem throudi the whole Roman em- 
pire ! Let him be defiled who dares to touch them ! Let 
this castle, the seat of rank abomination, be demolished^ 
and not one stone left upon another ! Let the armour of 
the knight be broken at bis feet ! Let him and the partner 
of his infamy be chained together to a pile of wood, and 
Tomit forth their sinful souls amidst the flames, to the glory 
of God's commandments ! Then, headstrong being, when 
the fire shall have reached thy hair, and when the smoke al- 
ready chokes thy utterance, then call in vain for succour 
and relief to the despised Cyrillus. With the smile of 
flatisfied revenge Til listen to thee, and withdraw the glow- 
ing coals, to feast upon thy lengthened sufferings. [Exit. 

Adelaide. Heavens ! What is the meaning of all this ? — 
My joints totter.«-My head swims. I cannot yet conceive 
the horrors of my situation. I fancy all a dream, and lock 
around for some kind soul, who can relieve me from it. But 
in vain! Which ever way I look—- or here — or there— des- 
pair is standing with a ghastly grin. Bertram's dubious 
conduct now too plainly verifies the dire assertion.— Oh ! 
From the summit of happiness and peace, thus, in a mo-- 
menty plunged into the bottomless abyss of desolation I 
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Nor I alone— My Imsbaiid— Children ! — ^Ilcavcns! My 
children ! — Is there then no possibility of saving them ? Will 
not one sacrifice attine for all to God and to the church ? — 
I am ready. — IMl fly into the desarts — waste my life in 
dreary solitude — ^mourn in distant cloisters — mercy only, 
roercy on Theobald, and his guiltless children! On me 
alone fall the vengeance of the Lord ! Against me alone, 
who, forgetful of myself, dared to exchange the lowly cot- 
tage for the grandeur of the castle, be the arm of the Lord 
stretched out — not against him, that generous youth, who, 
in the fulness of nftcction, led a poor orphan to his bridal 
chamber, and now finds the grave of his repose in the arms 
of his sister ! — Away ! Away, Adelaide, through night and 
darkness ! Haste ! Fly till thy wounded feet no longer can 
support thee ! Away to deserts ! — Bury thyself within some 
holy convent, that he may never hear thy name again. 
Alas ! 'lis all in vain ! This hypocrite, this monk, pro- 
nounced a curse upon my children, and my childrenV chil- 
dren. A niother*s wretched fate will not alone content him. 
He will annihilate us all. Oh ! To whom may I, without 

bin, confide my misery? — But soft! Who comes? 

Away ! Away into the garden ! Every one, who dwells 
within this castle, is a companion in my guilt. — (As she is 
eoin<r^ she encounters Bcrtmm, and sinks with a shriek to 

the earth.) — 

Bertrmn, Oh ! The unhappy creature knows already. 

[Xhrozcs himself at her side, and endeavours io revive her.) 

—My daughter ! % dear daughter ! 

jidelaide.— (Recovering.)— Ah\ Repeat that name! Give 
life af^ain !— Declare once more, I am your daughter. 
""'^Inr^rnsilentlj/ raises fier^^ 

_( Seizes his hand hastily. }-^om^ hither, father ! It was- 
f 1 Was it not ? That monk is full of poison. Poison- 

^' ' V ^A lifts ' ^V'e»<^ ^'^"^ "°^' ™y father? 
0U8 wickea lie* • 
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Bertram is silent. 

You do not answer. Perhaps you do not underatuid raj 
words. He ha» dared to say that I am not your daughter — 
and I love you so tenderly ! 

Bertram attempts to speak, but cannot. 

You want to speak. I understand you. ^was ^y !• 
torment myself for such a reasooi Your Adelaide is but a 
child. 

Bertram throws his arms round her neck and sobs. 

With what affection do you share your daughter's grief ! 
Who cau now doubt that you are my father ? — Peace ! 
Peace f Twas but a phantom. Tis past, and I am well again. 

Bertram turns a^otf, raises his hands, and prays in 
silence. 

He is praying, I ought not to disturb him. But mj 
heart ! My heart ! It will burst from my bosom. — ^Dear 
father ! Let me only hear one syllable. With one single 
syllable I will be content. I own that my alarm is foUj^ 
yet — think — ^your child is now before you. 

Bertram sobt^ and continues to pn^ 

Good Heavens ! Is it, then, so difficult but once to calt 
me daughter f While I was littte^ when, at any time, you 
held me on your knee, and I was playing with your beard, 
Fve often heard you say : ^Dear child, thou art my only 
joy.'' And now surely I cannot have offended you. Ok 
quick ! — Call me your daughter ! Quick, my father f 
Think but if that were true, which the vile monk declared 
•^yoar poor Adelmde — and the poor little children- 
Bertram remains in his former poskion, weeps hitterh^ and 
is scarcely able to stand. > 

(Raising her voice to th^ highest pUch of anguuh. )^Yet 
speak !— Father !— Father ! — Oh ! Speak to me. — (Shaking 
^m,) — Call me daughter ! For God's sake^ call me daughter I 
Vol II. H 
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Bertram, — (Falling to the earth.) — No. Thou art not 
my daii^hter. 

Adelaule.^Wringing her kandi in dd^ir J— Oh God ! 
NOh God ! [Ru$hes out. 

Bertranu^Ramng Mmselfwith difficulty.) — ^The cup is 
vmpty to its lasl dregs. Til follow her. Despair has hurried 
her away, and way perhaps lead her to the edge of some 
steep precipice, or to the river's brink. Ill follow her, and, 
if my search be viuo, plunge after 'kec ££x{f. 

Enter Sir Hugo, Sir Theobald, and Oyriixua. 

Sug(K^^(dn jocund humour.) — How, reverend abbot, 
could you vanish thus, ere you had pledged a welcome to 
me, in the goblet •eraaraented with ray arms ? You :pious 
men are not, in general, averse to wine. 

O/riUus. Wine cheers the heart of man. My heart is 
bleeding, and is dead to every joy. 

Hugo. Bleeding ! What may have happened to it. 

Callus. The abominatiens of the world have wounded it. 

Hugo. Oh ! Think not of them. The world will neither 
go worse nor better than it did a thousand years since, and 
^will. another thousand hence. It tarns round, and stumbles, 
over^ood^d bad. The bad we generally ourselves throw 

"" Z^lL. Sir knight, detain me not The bell has rung 
for vespers. u needful to^iresenft you withsome 

pft^ whichi collected f--^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

A thorn twig from » ^^jy crass, on which a drop of 
thcred : a spUnter oi ^^^ .^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ 

Wood has fallen, "** "j.^^ ^.h;<ft, *« ^Idiers cast lott. 
piece of the garment from the hands of my son. 

Enter, and receive these reuq ? 
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CyriUus. Not from his^ oor from your hands, sir 
knight. 

Hugo. No ! — Well — as you please. What has entered 
your head now ? 

CyriUtu, Have you patience to hear me? 
Hugo. Yes, if you be not too tedious. For the wiae 
sparkles in the cup. 

Cyrillus. Stretched at midnight, sleepless in my cell, I felt 
a strange oppression at my breast, and big drops stood upon 
my clay-cold brow. 

Hugo, You had eaten too much, before you went to 
bed. 

Cytillus. Scoffer ! Know that I speak in the name of the 
Almighty. Already I had prepared to leave my couch, and 
enter on some penance, when suddenly a more than mor- 
tal light illuminated my cell. I lifted up my eyes, and lo, 
the angel of the Lord stood before me in snow-white rai- 
ment. His forehead was covered with a cloud. In his 
sight hand he held a sword. Then I fell down on my face 
and prayed. 

Hugo. — CSimling.)'^YfeM\ What said the heavenly 
messenger ? 

Cyrillus. — (Significantly.) — ^He said t '^ Amoi^ thy flock 
are tainted sheep, and from the hand of the shepherd shall 
I require their souls, in the last day.'' 

Hugo. Was this all ? 

CyriUus. — (Still more significant ly.)'-^He said : "Sin has 
lifted up her head. The seed of destruction has taken root. 
The dark ages, which went before the flood, are come 
again.'' 

Hugo. Well ! Further ! 

Cyrillus. — (Riveting his eyes upon kim.)-^li& said : 
" Men have transgressed the holy law of marriage. They 

H2 
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«re become the sedooen of mnoooioe, and hsve gitrcn tfaeir 
<}tfug^ters to be wives ante their sons.'* 
- Hugo and Theobald are ikumdtrttrmtk, 
^owy nr knight! Why thus altered? Whither is your 
sportive scofl^g humour fled? Will you hear more? He 
5aid : ^ Arise ! Arm thyself with the church's baa. Re- 
port this abomination to the sacred representative of Saint 
peter, that he may snatch the incestuous wife from her 
lyrothei's arma, that he may destroy tAl^ which has been 
generated in the lap of sin, that he may utterly extinguish 
ftn» race, which is a shame unto the righteous, tJiat he may 
^ve both the root and branches to the flames, and scatter 
ie ashes to the four winds of Heaven.'' [Exit, 

B^O' — (4ft^ <* pause.) — ^We are lost, my sen. God 
has given us into the hands of a blood-thirsty monk. 
Theobald* Heavens ! How is it possible— 
Hugo, How ! — ^Bertram is peijurecl — that is evident. 
'Xlie appearance of the angel is a pious fraud. 

Tkeottald, Then shall this sword be plunged into the 
hoary traitor's — 
' Hugo, Hold, tsiy son! First rescue, then revenge. 

Theobald, Alas ! How is rescue possible ? He is gone, to 
bellow forth our wretched story, poisoned with all bis ran- 
dour to the fanatic priests at Rome. Nothing now remain t 
but to close the gates of our castle, and fight till its huge 
walls shall fall upon our heads. 

Hugo, No, my son. That were only unavtuling rashness. 
The Roman Church will call on every knight throughout the 
eibpi^e. Ail our neighbours, friends, relations mmt direct 
their arms against us. What can'st thou oppose to such a 

force ? ji « 

Theobald, llesolutlon to die. Resolution, with this hatid 
to slay my wife aftd children, and th^ to bury myself be- 
neath the ruins of our casUc. . 
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Hiigo. Tro wdl. I rejoice to find tboa art a'nan.— 
Be this our last resource. 

ThtobakL Our last and only resource; I hasten to make 
preparatioDS, to provide ourselves with victuals, to repair 
our wails, collect my followers— 

Hugo, Be not so rash, my son.— ^£^/iecf i?^.)— Has fate, 
then, left no other means ? 

Theobald, None but ignominious flight. 

Hugo, Ignominious! Why ignominious? Is a hero 
less courageous, if he forsake the nncei*tain shelter of an 
oak, because the approaching lightning threatens to rend ii, 
from its base P 

Theobald, Enough ! Let us fly. Let us turn our backs 
iapon this castle, and, in some distant country, seek a biii 
large enough to hold a loving couple, and small enough to 
«scape the eyes of our pursuers. — ^Heavens ! What a 
thought darts across my mind ! — Mistivoi 1 Honest old 
Mistivoi ! — (Dtmcs out the half of the ring,) — My fafther, 
this token of hospitality w&s given me by a heathen. Little 
did I imaoine I so soon should use it. 
• Hugo, No, my son. Flight brings us no nearer to our 
purpose— ^of^. Flight is impossible, at least so long as 
Adelaide is unprepared. What pretence cuuUrst thou urge 
for her following thee ? To conceal the truth from her 
would be impossible, and to disclose it, highly dangerous. 
Thou knovv'st my thoughts upon this subject. She is a 
woman. 

Theobald, True — but a woman far above her sex ; noble 
and exalted in her sentiments, pious without superstition ; 
steadfast, and resolute in danger. And do you reckon no- 
thing on her love for me ? 

Hug9^ All, my son. But thou know'st not, how firmly 
prejndkeSy which have been instilled in childhood, are 
rooted in the soul of woman,4nd the more firmly, the leai 

Ha 
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they are loosened by ma acquaintance with the world. Hast 

thoa not to day confessed to me, thyself, that it was onlj 

tlte last bloody scene of desolation, which had proved to 

thee the cruelty and injustice of excursions for bur cburch? 

No. I have hit upon another plan. Thou know^st, that, 

to defray the expenses of my journey to the holy land, I 

mortgaged Rappach and Simmern to the abbey. Let us 

dnd the abbot, and as the price of secresy, make him a full 

donaUon of these two villages. The avarice of a priest will 

secure to us what zeal for God's honour never will to^ 

lerate. 

Theobald, But how, if be refuse-— 
Hugo. Twill then be soon enough to think of other 
means. Come ! Let us haste, ere, in the rage of blind 
fanaticism, be has roused, against us, the whole body of 
the church. — (As he goes,) — ^Fool that I was, to think 
that I could bribe a monk with reliques ! As if they 
wanted help to make as many as they pleased ! 

[^Exeunt, 

The stage remains clear for a few minutes, Adelaide, 
with dishevelled hair^ downcast head, and cheeks pale of 
death, slowly enters the saloon. A wild rolling of her 
eyes, and, at intervals, a faint contracted smile, betray the 
absence of her reason. 

Adelaide. Still am I left alone.— Every living creature 
shuns me.— I was in the garden -.—The birds flew from 
me :— Not a butterfly came near me :— Every flower I 
touched sunk shrivelled to the ground.— I looked towards 
Heaven :— The sun withdrew behind a cloud.— What is to 
become of me ?— I am the most desolate wretch on earth.— 
Who will have pity on me\--(I^^'f "^^^hf at the pic-- 
<ttre».;— What men are these around me, with swords gii t 
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on their sides?— All stare at me,— and yet the blades start 
not from their scabbards. — (Kneeling before the picture 
nearest to her,) — Have compassion on me, thou, that lookesb 
so sternly ! — Rid the earth of a monster ! — Or, if thou 
think thy sword too noble to be stained by my incestuous 
blood, lift up that foot, and, with its iron armour, tread on 
my neck, as on a poisonous worm. — ^I ask in vain ! — lis my 
doom to linger here, a prey to all the agonies of conscience. 
—If I could but pray— if any one would but pray for me. 
—Where are my diildren? — (Shuddering.) — Children ! 
Have I children? — Have I a husband?— I am not a mother. 
—I cannot be a mother.— What I have borne X^sa been the 
brood of hell. Satan's grin was mingled with the first smile 
of my babes. Guide them hither, great Avenger, that I 
may sprinkle these massy walls with their brtuns, collect 
their scattered limbs, consume their bones with fire, and 
give them to the hurricane, to sweep the dust aloft ! — {Sinks 
exhausted upon a seat, — A pause.) — Whei-c am I ? — My ejfes 
are dim. — ^Methinks, it must be evening. — All is so still — 
so still ! — ^No bird is singing.— Not a gnat is humming.—- 
The sun sets. — ^To-morrow, perhaps, he will liirow his earli- 
est beams upon my grave, and kiss a tear from my dear 
brother's cheek.— Where will they dig my grave ? — ^Beneath 
the lime-trees towards the East ? — Oh no ! — Among- the 
nettles, under the wall of our church-yard. — ^They will fix a 
small black cross upon it. — " The Lord have mercy on her 
soul."— Yes.— Die — I will die — I, and my poor cliildren. 
Without him I cannot live ; with him I must not live. — 
God will judge us. He will cleanse their tainted souls for 
millions of years in purgatory, and, at last, receive the in- 
nocents among his angels. — ^The idea dawns. — ^To die ! — 
No evil spirit has inspired that thought. — (Kneels,) — 
Qoly mother of God 1 Behold, a sinner kneefs before thee 

H4 
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io the 4ia0L I IScrdfolljr Jaign to look npon mOi ond if tho 
4wk detign of death, which broods within my soul, be not 
tho doltttion of ray own brain, or the inftttgstion of the 
leoipter, oh ▼ouchtefe tooie miisele to me, thy handmaid ! 
Steel my breaity ner? e my band, and arm me with some io« 
stnmeot of marder, that I may discover thou art with me ! 

Enter Wilibald and Ottokar. 

WilibaU,-^(With m dagger in hit hand.y-Mother I 
Mother ! Look at this dagger ! — My grandfather took it 
from the Saracens — See, how it glitters ! 

Adelmde4 — (DretufftJfy Miarmed.) — ^I am heard* 

Wim&id. Only look, mother, only look. 
«- Adelaide rtsei trembUngf itartt at Wilibald, wcalh slowfy 

to iim at if intending to catch $omething 6y sicr^rttf, amd 

tnatchet the dagger from hit hand.) — 
-^ Affrighted, y-jytm mother, it's sharp. 

Adelaide. Is it so }-^She lookt wildly at the d^ger, ai 
her childreny and then again at the dagger. By degreet her 
toildnett tqftent into torrow. She heavet deep eighty and at 
length weept,y— 

Ottomar, — (Creeping to her and fawning.) — ^Dear mo- 
ther, what's the matter ? 

Wilibald, Are yoa ill, dear mother ? 

Adelaide, 111, very ill — weak, very weak. Blessed mother 
of the Crucified, complete thy miracle ! Oh strengthen 
me ! 

Ottomar, — (Pullt Wilibald sorroap/i</(j/.)— Come, brother ! 
Wilibald Come, and Let us pray for my mother. [Going, 
Adelaide,^-^HattUy intercepting their spey.)'— Whither 
would you go ?— Back \^(Dragt them to the front ^ t^e 
9tage,) — Back, spawn of hell !— This arm is consecrated by 
the Lord. — Ah I—Ye shall not escape it. Immortal strength 
is given to this hand 1 Tremble ! Your hour is come. 
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Ottomar.—( Creeping behind Wilibald.)— Oh brother^ 
what does she mean ? 

Wilibald, Dear mother, my father will be coming soon. 
Let us go to meet him. 

Adelaide. Father said^st thou?— Who is thy father?— 
Ha ! Viper ! — Must thou still recal it to my mind?— /li/U 
her arm.) — Hold ! Come hither, Wilibald. — Come hither 
Ottomar. — ^Tell me — have you said your prayers to-day ? 

Both, O yes, dear mother.. 

Adelaide, What was your prayer ? 

Wilibald. That God would be merciful to us. 

Adelaide.^CBursU into /car* J— God be merciful to- 
you ! 

Ottomar. You'i-e crying, dear mother. 

Adelaide. Answer me further. Have you, since you said* 
your prayers, done nothing wrong ? 

Wilibald. I've done nothing wrong, I am sure, mother. 

Ottomar. — (Stammerings) — ^I — ), took a bird's egg from* 
•ne of the village boys. I am very sorry for it. 

Adelaide. Kned down, and beg God's forgiveness. 

Ottomar. — (Kneels.) — God will forgive me; for 111 give 
him a tjie first nest I find. 

Aaoaide. — (In a tremor.) — ^There ! — ^Tis done ! — ^The 
moment is arrived. — Guide my arm, oh God ! Let mc but 
reach the heart at once — that I may not see the struggles— 
that I may not hear the groans. — Away! Away ! Quick i 
— (Shejiiesat Wilibald with the uplifted dagger, and sinks 
at his feet J deprived of strength. The dagger falls from hen 
hand. She throws her arms round the children, presses them 
close to her heart, and weeps bitter^.) — 

Both. — (Hanging on her neck, and caressing her.) — Dear 
mother ! 

Adelaide. In vain does the stern sense of duty exact tlie- 

n5 
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murder of these sweet innocents. They are the fruit of in- 
famy, an abonunation both to God and man.— Look, ye 
inexorable judges, look at this guiltless smiling face. If 
Satan be concealed behind this mask, no wonder he so ea- 
sily seduces saints. This child has robbed another of an 
egg : this is the heaviest transgression, and he heartily re- 
pents it. 

Ottcmar, I do indeed, dear mother. 

Adelaide. He has prayed too, this morning. His was not 
the prayer of a vile dissembling monk. It was that pure 
praise, which God has prepared for himself, from the 
mouths of infants. No. — ^In the eye of God you are for- 
given-^you, and your parents ; for they knew not what 
they did. Come, children. Help your mother to seek con- 
solation in your father's arms.— (ilt ihe is going, she suddenly 
starts trendfUng back^ — ^Woe be upon me ! What am I 
about to do ? Some infernal spirit is trying to delude me, 
•*— is trying to rob me of my last and only consolation — ^hap- 
piness hereafter. Till now I have been ignorant, and the 
mercy of my Judge will pardon me. But the next embrace 
must be eternal death .-^In vain does the tempter whisper 
to me : " lis but fraternal love. A sister sure may clasp 
a brother to her heart." Begone, ye lures to sin ! I can- 
not command my heart. Tis the heart of a fond loving 
wife, — a sister's love is foreign to it.— God has passed his 
heaviest denunciation upon incest. Did not the abbot say 
this ? Did he not curse me and my children ? Did not the 
holy virgin arm me by a miracle ? Was it not the finger of 
the Highest, which pointed at the sacrifice, ordained to be 
offered to him, by my hands ? — Oh temporal and eternal 
welfare of my children, the most sacred of a mother's cares^ 
^hat will become of you, if, in this hour, my strength for- 
sake me ? — Come nearer, my pretty ones. Tell me what 
you mean to do, should you ever become men ? 
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Wilibald. I'll be a brave knight, like my father. 

Ottomar, So will I, mother. 

Wilibald, V\\ fight with lances and swords. 

Ottomar, So will I, mother. 

Wilibald. Til do good to the poor, protect widows and 
orphans, and rescue tlie oppressed; for my father says 
these are the duties of a knight. 

Ottomar. I'll do alt this too, mother. 

Adelaide, Will you indeed? Alas! No. You never 
can be knights. You are not born as knights."No one wiiV 
engage with you. — ^No one will draw his sword against you. 
—Your name will be erased from heraldry.. — ^The badg« 
will be lorn from your helmets. — ^Your horses will be slain', 
your armour broken, and your shield trodden upon. — Over- 
whelmed with ignominy, you will fly the lists, and curse the 
breasts which gave you suck. You will take refuge in de-' 
serts and in forests, will turn your backs on the demesnes of 
your forefathers, and be pursued into every quarter by the 
church's ban. — ^Tlie pious man will strike a cross when he 
espies you at a distance. — ^The dastardly assassin will, un- 
punished, plunge a dagger in your hearts, and give your 
carcasses for food to ravenous vultures.— No ! — (S^zes the 
dagger,) — ^No!' Rather shall you perish by a mother's 
hand.— Never shall any base poltroon be able to attack you! 
Never shall your uamc be marked 'with infamy ! Never 
shall whispering slander tell your mother's crime ! Ye shall 
not wander in the wilderness scratching the earth for food,- 
suing to the clouds of heaven for drink, cursing the Creator 
and your own existence. — My soul was pure and undefiled 
when I conceived you. My soul i» pure and undefiled ia 
this sad hour.— Oh ! God ! Their spirits came from thee. 
Thou gavest them to me. Take them back, and hereafter 
let me find them at thy throne,^^ Almost beyond herself,)-'^ 

H6 
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yfhj do you tremble, children? — ^Why do you look at me 
so fearfully ?^-You will be kappy. — You have prayed. — 
You have done nothiog^wroug. — Come hither, Wilibald! — 
Embrace me. — Embrace your mother once again. 

WUHald.'^Emhraeing A^r.)— Dear mother. 

Adelaide. — {Plunge* the dagger into his back.) — Farewell, 
beloved child ! Farewell ! 

— ^Wilibald tinks with a faint groan at his mothers feety 
mrkhes his lod^, and expires,)-^ 

Otlomar,-^( Shuddering, )^^h my brother. 

Adekude.'^( Fixing her eye intently upon Wilibald.^— ^ 
There ! — ^Tis done !— But another struggle !- -But one coi^ 
vulsion more ! — ^Now he is dead — the spirit gone — ^its tene- 
ment momentary. — There soars the liberated soul. — Its 
chains are broken. — ^A more than mortal lustre folds it. — 
and see->-an angel takes charge of him, — pleads him with 
friendly guidance to the throne of Crod — ^There he stands ! 
— Sweet babe ! — ^Why art thou there alone ?--Where is thy 
brother? 

Ottomar, — (Who in the mean time has crept into m comer ^ 
kneels, and raises his little hands.) — Dear mother, let me 
live. 

Adelaidc-^Violently start led.y-Usi !— What sobs in tho 
dark, there ! Speak ! — ^Answer me ! 

Ottomar, — (In a tone <f supplication,) — It's little Ottomar. 

Adelaide. Thou still here ! And alone ! Where is thy 
Brother ? 

Ottomar, Oh ! There he lies. 
• Adelaide. Tis false !-~Dost thou not hear his call ? Art 
thou deaf to thy brother's voice ? 

Ottomar. I hear nothing, .dear mother. 

Adelaide. Hark .'--Again !--A»d now a third time ?-^ 
Look up ! He is smijing a„ u8.^He beckons ]-^He calls ! 
—Quick ! Quick !— Follow him. 
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— (She Stabs him in the breast several times.) — 
^i)ttomar, — (Strikes the xooundy with both hands, and creeps 
towards her, on his A;«€es.^— Oh mother — oh — poor — ^little 
— Ottomar. — — 

Adelaide, Away, basilisk ! — (Stabs him once more — he 
foils and dies,) — ^Ha ! That was well aimed !— -That hit the 
vital part ! — He moves no more ! — Not one more sigli I— 
Triumph ! Triumph ! I have torn them from the claws of 
Satan. — There they hover, hand-in-hand. Their voice is 
hymns of praise, their raiment light. — Triumph ! Triumph ! 
I laugh at the church's ban, and at its threats. — ^The sai:ri- 
fioe is oflFered. God looked down well pleased. — {Throws 
the dagger from Acr.)— Away ! Away to chapel !— 
Away to supplication and thanksgiving ! — (Spies blood upon 
her hands.)-— Hold !— Thiis is blood. — ^Thus I dare not pass 
the thresholds of the temple. — ^Thus stained with blood, I 
dare not sprinkle myself with consecrated water, nor strike 
the token of the holy cross upon my bosom. — 1 will wash 
myself.— I will go down to the well, where uiy beloved 
wvdts.-^Stumbles against Wilibald) — What is this ?— 
Gently ! Gently ! — ^Hist ! — ^The children are asleep. — Oh 
that I may not have been too loud ! — See ! this poor boy 
must have some horrid dream. — His mouth seems contort- 
ed, as if he were in pain.-^Poor child ! — The gnats will not 
eufier him to sleep. — They have stung him till he blf^s. — '- 
Stop ! Stop ! — (Tears off her veil and covers Wilibald. J — 
There, little slumberer ! Sleep in peace ! — But what have 
I left for this ! — ^Is not my veil large enough to cover both.^ 
Why do you lie at such a distance from each other, as if 
some storm had cast you hither P— Let me bring them 
close to each other. — Gently — softly — that they may not 
wake. — 
(She carefully lifts tip the body of Ottomar, lays it near that 

of his brother, kneels, covers both with the veil, and is busy 

in (^serving on exeryside that no aperture is left. 
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Enter Sir.Hug« and Sib Theobald. 

TJieobaM. What art thou doing Adelaide ? 

Adelaide. Hist ! Hist ! I have sung the boys to sleep. 

< — (She raises the veil, and discovers the bloody bodies.) — 

Theobald. Jesus Maria ! 
-*-fHe staggers backward to the nearest pillar, against 

which he leans, without strength. His whole frame quivers. 

His countenance is horribly convulsed* . His-eyes are rivets 

ed upon the bodies, and he sheds not a tear. 

Hugo. Heavens! — ^Toolate! — ^Wretched being f What 
hast thou done ? 

Adelaide, — {With the smile and air of insanity.) — ^I song a 
pretty hymn. — ^The holy Virgin taught me-— and, while I 
sung, the sweet boys dropped asleep. 

Hugo.. Alas ! She raves ! 

Adelaide. Hist ! — ^Speak lower, grey-beard.-r-ril - go into 
the garden. — ^I'U pluck dowers — violets, roses, pinks, and 
lilies* — ^I'll scatter there upon my cherubs — ond when they 
wake with pleasant odours round them, they wiil reward 
their mother with a kiss for all her care. — Sit down here^ 
old man. — Beware lest any breath of wind disturb the 
veil — or any gnat come near to sting them. — Hush ! — In a 
moment I return. — [Runs away, 

Hugo. — (After a pause — looks at his son — -then at the 

bodies — and then towards Ifcawcn.^— Almighty God ! Oh let 

this sacrifice to superstitious madness be the last, aud receive 

these guiltless souls among thy holy host of angels ! 

— (Hie kneels and kisses the children. The curtain falls.)-^ 

THE END. 
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ACT I. 



Scene, one o/* Me Governor's Apartments in the Citadel 
^BoLCHE&ESK. The Governor and Iwan ut on one 
Side with a Chess-board be/ore them, pai/ing great Atfen" 
tion to the Game, On the other Side sits Atiianasia with 
a Book in her Hand, and near her Theodora working 
Embroidery, 

. Izcan. Check to the king ! 

Gov, Indeed ! And by a pawn, too ? That'4 provoking 
enough. 

Iwdn, Yes, yea, these pawns, these common fellows, he 
who can manage them — 

Gov, Is a match for a king ? True. 

Athan. — (Throwing the book aside,)— Oh ! 

^heo. You sigh ! 

Athan, Why was I born exactly at this place ? 

Th^, I care Uttie where I was born, if I but li v«^ 

Athan, And do you live ? 

Theo, What a droll question ! I think I prove that •X 
my meals. 
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Athan. Yes, every one can eat. 

Theo, Except the dead» A creature that eats, is a living 
creature. 

Athan. You are sausfied with the torpid life of an 
oyster. 

7%eo. Oh, if wishes were but magic wands ! 

Athan, What are yon doing ? 

Theo, I am embroidering flowers. 

Aihan. Where do these flowers grow ? Not here. What 
a delightful country is Italy f I have just been reading a 
descnption of it. There orange groves flourish through the 
country ; here we are obliged to work them in tapestry. 
There nature is a healthy youth; here an infirm old 
man. The inhabitants of that happy land may say they 
live. 

Theo. I grant they have what wc wish for : but, in return, 
they want what we possess.^ Oar soil produces other plants 
and other pleasures^ 

Gov. Zoands f my knight is lost. 

Itoan. And my queen saved. 

Athan. Pleasures, say you ? Every house is a prison. 
Wrapt in warm furs up to the very chin, we shrink from 
the fresh air, and hungry dogjs drag our sledges through 
■ eternal snow. No flower uiifolds itself in our cold cli? 
mate, and no fruit ripens. Is such your, idea of enjpy- 
ment ? 

Theo. What care I for flowers Mid fruit, as long as I 
have men ? 

Athan. Men! Alas! What kind of men? Do tliey 
deserve the name of human beings? " To-morrow,'' say 
they, "is a holiday. To-morrow we will be merry.'' 
And how do they show their mirth? The Russian, in- 
toxicates himself with brandy; the Kamtschadale with 
the juice of poisonous plants. Then they stagger through 
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the streets, and the very doj^js they meet turn away. Tliis is 
their mirth ; this is their enjoyment of life. 

Theo, But don't we sometimes seat ourselves in a circle, 
and sing a clieerful air to the Balalaika? Is there no 
pleasure in that? 

Tzpan, Check to the queen ! 

Gov, I don't like the situation of my game. 

Alhan, — (FUiugher et/es on the earth.)-^No, my friend. 
To my heart it affords no pleasure. Were my good mother 
still alive 

Theo. Have you any secret lodged in your bosom ? 

Athan. Oh, no. We eiit, drink, and sleep. Who makes 
any secret of these things ? Of any other, no one is in 
want here. 

Theo, So much the l^etter for us. 

Athan, Genius and feeling do not ripen in this freezing 
climate ; nay, scarcely bud. To estimate the value of a 
sable's skin, to calculate the profits of a voyage from this 
country to the Aleutian and Curiiian Islands, is all the 
knowledge oi^r rude countrymen possess. A successful 
bargain is their only pleasure. Other nations enjoy the de- 
lights of Uroe and zPt'ne, but these barbarians seek enjoyment 
in sensuality and brandy. Even the sweet sensation 
of humanity is unknown to them, because it is warm 
to the hearty not to the palate. Wherever I direct my 
eyes or steps, I encounter miserable exiles. Sorrow appears 
in every eye, and penury on every cheek. On every 
side I see a muster-roll of hunran distress. No sun- 
beams melt our snow ; it is consumed by tears for ever 
dropping on it. 

Theo, This discontent arises from j^vlt never-ceasing 
studies. Your father should order all the books to be 
thrown into the great stove which warms the guard-room. 

Athan, He may burn the books, but their contents art 
written in my heart. 
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TVo. Perfaape I «m wrong, your discontent taay arise 
from another cause. Yoii^ have reached the age at which b, 
female suspects every thing, and comprehends nothing. 
When in possession of one thing, yon want every thing ; 
and if every thing were to he granted, yoo would still want 
something. To a heart which feels a void, the world is 
a desart. To a contented heart, Kamtschatka is a para- 
dise. 

Aihmi, You are right, Theodora. I am a solitary being 
in the world : and when my father too shall leave me — ^he i^ 
old and infirm— when he too shall forsake me — alas ! what 
will become of roe? 

lwan,^Takua bishop.) — ^This bishop I have long bad e 
design upon. 

Gov. He guarded my king. 

JaMm. Now for it ! 

Gov. I see no means of escaping. 

Enter a Servant. 

5er. lieutenant Kulossow is arrived with several 
exiles, and waits your e&cellency*s pleasure in the anti* 
chamber. 

(jr0V. Conduct him and the exiles hither. 

[Exit Servant. 

Athan, Another group of wretched beings. Come, Thou* 
dora. I do not like to see tbem. \Gamg^ 

Enier Kulossow, preceding Bentowbky, ind a number 
of Exiles, All stand at the entrance of the apart^ 
meni. 

Athan,--{Sturt8, attempts to leave the roomt but turns ~ 
^otn, gages at Benyowsky, becomes embarrassed^ and seats 
herself flgoin.J— Tlieodora— let us go. 
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Theo. i amt ready. 

Athan. — {Looking with reseroe at Bcnyowsky)— Do you 
tee that man } 

Theo. I see many mea. 

Athan, But you surely can distniguish him I mean. 
There is a boldness in his eye, which seems to bear him up 
against his wretched fate. 

Theo, I see a man whose sallow cheeks betray ^ckness 
and want. 

Athan, True, but health of soul beams from his eyes. 
See, with what boldness he looks round, while his com- 
panions fix their eyes upon the earth. He seems to say, I 
am every where free. A noble spirit considers chains and 
the ribband of an order in the same light. His look makes 
me tremble. 
' 2%co. Shall we go ? 

Athan. Why should we go? To make ourselves fa- 
miliar with misfortune, is to provide a treasure for fu- 
turity. 

Theo, Well! we will stay then. 

[Begins to work again . 

— (Benyowsky approacheSf stops befdnd the Governor's 
chair, and observes the game,y^ 

. Athan, See ! He is as much at ease as if he were in his 
own boose. 

JTteo. — (Looking up,) — It will be well for him^ if your 
father should put so favourable a construction on his bold* 
ness as you do. 

Athan, That he will. A lofty spirit in adversity muM 
gain the heart of every one. 

Gov. — (Rising,) — I have lost the game. 

Iwan, Yes — ^you have. 

Ben, Not exactly. 
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Gov. — {T/toki up with antoniihrnent^ turoeythim keen- 
ly^ mid mnuures hint from head toJootjy—Yfho are you ? 

Ben. A soldier. I have been a general — I am now a 
slave. 

Ocv, Do you uiiderstaud chess? 

Ben. A little. 

Gov, Do yQU think it possible that my game can be re- 
oovered ? 

Ben, Perhaps ic may. 

Giro, Try then. — {To I wan.) — ^Wkh your permission. 

Iwan, By all means, if you wish it.; but there is no chance 
•f escape. In four moves I shall check-mate you. 

[Beuyowsky and hvau begin to plqj/, 

^^. — (To Kulossow.) — Your report. 

Kul, Here it is. 

Qqtp^ — {After having hastily penned it^ apart to the 
officer^) — ^Do you know any thing respecting this man ? 

KuL lie was the general of the polish confederates, and 
was made a prisoner, after being severely wotmded, 

G&o. What is his namei 

KuL Count Benyowsky. 

Ben. Check to the king and queen ! 

Iwan. Damaation! , 

Gav.^(To Kulossow.J— Hare yoa had a dangerous 

voyage ? 

KuL Extremely dangerous. On our passage from 
Ochozk hither, we were overtaken by a dreadfuUtornu 
Our mainmast was carried away by the board, and shat- 
tered the captain's arm. His great pain made him inca- 
pable of attending to the vessel, aud Count Benyowsky 
undertook to supply his place. Most skilfully he did it. 
To his dexterity and resolution we are obliged for our es- 
cape. 

Men, C heck-mate 1 
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Iwan, — (Overturns the hoard peevUhfy,) — ^You deal with 
the devil ! 

Ben. — (Smifing,)'^uccessy united with a little prudence, 
has before l>een dignified with that accusation, 

Iwan, I amproverbiaUv prudent. When I use the term 
prudent, I mean to imply, Iwan Fedrowitsch, the captain of 
the Cossacks, the second person in this province. Here k 
the money I have lost. 

[Thrinics several bank-notes upon the table^ 

Gov, It seems, Count, you are as skilful a chess-player 
as a manner. You have lately saved a half-lost vessel, and 
now a'half-losC game. The latter only concerns myself. 
For the former I return you thanks iu the name of the Em- 
press. 

Ben, — {Bowing with great di^niti^) — ^Tbose whom I res- 

4)ued from destruction have already thanked me. 

Gov, Let iiis chains be taken off.— >fHf is obeyed,)'-^ 
Your conduct has 4u one minute procured you what you 
could not otherwise have acquired for many years — my 
irespect. You might have made yourself master of the 
vessel during the storm. You might have £ed to some re- 
note part of -the world. 

Ben, I might have done more : I had it in my power to 
let the vessel sink. But you perceive I had the courage to 
preserve my life. 

Athan, Oh, Theodora ! What a man 1 

jGov, In whatever respect my duty to my sovereign will 
-allow me to shew you marks of my esteem, and to 
alleviate the severity of your fate, I will do it most 
readily. 

Ben, I envy you. Sir, the pleasing prerogative of exercis- 
ing generosity towards the wretched, and I feel a regard -for 
you, because you know how to use it. 

Gov, At present my duty commands me to prescribe 
your future mode of life. 
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' Ben. Hw iinm who knew how to commandT, will know 
ho«%' to oKey. 

' Oor. Obedtencc and peaceable demeanour are first re- 
quired of yon. 

Ben. Those are easy to a slave. 

Gev. Yoo are at liberty, and will be sapplied with pro- 
visions for -three days; alter which yoo mast provide for 
your own support. Each exile will receit'e a gan^ a lance, 
^wder and ball. The chace will be, in future, your sole 
emptoytnent. 

Ben, — (With ardour and delight.) — ^The chace and arms ! 
Transporting occupation ! It will remind ine of war and 
Kberty. 

Got. You roust annually deliver tome, as a tribute to the 
crown, the skins of six sables, fifty rabbits, twd foxes, and 
two ermines. Not far from the town a place will be aU 
lotted to you, where you most build houses for yourselves, 
and each will be supplied with furniture from the 
magazine. 

Ben. Your excellency is most kind. While you as^gn to 
us our labour, you console us. 

Gov. I shall enter into an alliance with time and custony 
to smooth the rugged path on which it is your destiny to 
wander. Meanwhile, farewell ! 

Ben. Your Empress is a great woman. She has placed a 
humane governor where humanity was most necessary. I 
go to shew my companions, by my example, how they should 
endure misfortune. [Exit with the ErileS' 

Gov. — {Looking after Aiwi.)— That is- a great man. 

IzDan. A great chess-player, you mean. 

Athan. What a no^le youth ! 

Twan. How rapidly he played ! Move upon move ! 

Gov. With what diOTitv he bears misfortune ! 

ItL-afi. My game was so favourable. 
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Athan, What noble pride, yet what easy manners ! 

Iwan. Check to the king and queen ! I shall never for- 
get that wMle I live. 

Gov, Willingly will I alleviate his fate, whenever I can 
and dare. 

Athan. Suppose, my dear father, you were not to insist 
upon his attention to the chace during these cold days, and 
were instead of it 

Gov. Well ! What instead of it ? 

Athan. I have long felt a wish to be instractedin French 
and music. You, too, have sometimes said you wished it— > 
Perhaps 

Gov, Perhaps what ? 

Athan, The count could instruct me. 

Gov, If he understands them. 

Athan,'^(With eagerness.) — Oh ! I am sure he does. 

Tkeo, — (Aside.)-- Ay, ay, no doubt; 

Gov, We will see. Come, friend, breakfast is ready. 

[Exit. 

Iwan, — (As he foUows tht Governor.^ — Check to the 
king and queen ! It is enough to make a man distracted. 

[Exit. 

Theo. — (Putting her embroidery into a vorfc-6a^.^— Shall 
we go to breakfast ? 

Athan. — {Lost in meditation, and scarcefy hearing Theo- 
dora's question.) — Directly. 

Theo.^After a pause.)— 'Your father will expect you to 
'pour out the tea. 

Athan. Do you think so ? 

Theo.-^After another pause*)^t will be necessary, too 
to fetch some sugar from the cupboard. 

Athanj-^ Start ingy as if from a dr€«m.^^What say you? 
Yes— No— You are wrong. 

VeL. IL I 
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IVo. — (Laughing.) — ^In what respect ? 

Athan, la what respect I — (Sinks again into a reverie.) — 
—Oh! • 

Theo, I am hungry. 

Aihan. Hungry ! How can you be hungry now? 

Tkea. — (^JLai^Ain^J«-Becau9e I bai^e had nothing to 
flat to-day.— {'Athanasia mahet no reply j hut rtcets her eyes 
upon ihejioor, mkile her features betray what is passing in her 
mind,) — ^Athanasia ! — (Andt.) — How can I dispel these 
whims? 

Enter m Seetavt. 

Ser, His Excellency requests that Miss Athanasia — 
J^Aan.— (^i4»fl/»ngj— Oh ! The French master ! Fli 

come directly. [£x»/. 

Theo. The Fren cfa master ! Ha ! Ha ! I comprehend 

all this. [Exit. 



ScsNE changes to the Village where the Exiles dwelL 
Enter Crustiew from his hut^ 

Cms, Hail to the morning sun 1 It is a clear serene 
winter's day, but — ^hoo — it is cold. The snow glitters 
and crackles., The smoke spires into the air. Small 
icicles hang to my fur collar, wherever I have chanced 
to breathe. Oh, my heart, why dost thou alone for ever 
burn, and glow ? Old blockhead that I am ! My hair 
. is white as the rime which covers these larches, and yet 
beneath the snow rages a fl ame like the volcano Kalitowa. 
Oh, liberty, liberty, thou art, like bread, the requisite 
of every rank and age. Bread nourishes the body — liberty 
the soul. Alas! for a single indiscretion have I been an 
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exile three-and-twenty years. Oh, my wife, my diild! 
Are you alive? Are you in health? Hast thou too al- 
ready wrinkles on thy forehead, dear Elizabeth ? Has sor- 
row for the loss of thy affectionate husband bleached thy 
cheek }-*'( Wifh romantic convulsive Mtion,) — See ! she puts 
forth her hand to support her infirm old Crustiew. Give, 
give me thy hand, Elizabeth. What suffering can be so se^ 
vere on earth as not to be alleviated by a loving wife ? I 
sec thee too, ray dear Alexander. How tall thou art grown ! 
Thou wert lying in the cradle when I imprinted my last 
kiss upon thy toothless mouth, and marked a cross upon- thy 
breast with my chains. There you are sitting together, and 
Alexander says, *' Mother, tell me how my father lookedf^ 
-—and his mother drops a tear upon her needle-work — a 
tear, in which my image floats. With sorrow she celebrates^ 
our wedding-day. She invites remembrance as a guest; 
and grief too appears, though uninvited. — {Bursting into a 
flood of tears.) — Oh, God, allow me for one of my few re- 
maining moments, allow me to clasp her in my arms, that I 
may feel there is a being in the world who loves me 1 

Enter Stepa?;off with a gun ui his hand, and a fox as toeil 
as a couple of rabbits on his back. 

Step, Good day to you, old Crustiew ! To-day the sun 
itself will congeal to a sheet of ice. There he stands in 
tlie firmament, as if he had been painted and placed there 
by some miserable dauber, so totally devoid is he of power 
and warmth. 

Crus. Yet you went out early. 

Step» I did, and have kiHetl what you see — a fox and a 
couple of rabbits. In another hour they would have been 
frozen to d^ath« Feel ! They are as hard and stiff as 

12 
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bones. When I shot them, they scarcely bled. A little 
red ice dropped from the wound. 
Crus. Have yo<i been to town f 

Stqt, I was there last night. A new party of exiles is 
JQSt arrived. ^' *' 

Crus, — (Eagerfy,) — ^Indeed! Shame on me! I have 
caught myself in the act of giving way to a hateful sen- 
sation. 

Stq>» What 1 One of your usual romantic notions ? 
Crus, Romantic it is not. Ought I to wish that others 
may be wretched, because I am so ? 

Step, Why not? They are companions in misery. 
There is some little consolation in hearing them com- 
plain of hardship, which custom has made tolerable to 
us. 

Crus, Are there many of them? 

Stqf, About twenty] I understand there is a noble Pole 
among them, si valiant, enterprising, fearless soldier. That 
is my man. 

Crus, What are you brooding upon ? 
Step, Upon eggs which you had no concern in laying; 
upon projects beyond your courage or conception. What 
kind of life do we lead ? Heaven and hell ! If you ask 
me whether I had rather be the hunter, or the hunted fox, 
I know not how to answer you. I envy the fox, because he 
steals, and enjoys his booty — ^because, even in the chace, he 
listens, as he flies, with anxious hope ; whereas no inter- 
change of sensation tells me I am alive. 

Cms, Courage without power is like a child who acts the 
soldier. 

Step, Courage without power is a nonentity. Courage is 
never without power* In short, I will no longer submit 
to such a life of misery. 

Crus, None of us would submit to it, were we not under 
ontrol. 
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Siep, Make xne your leader, and I will appoint the 
stranger second in command. In a few days we- sbail be 
free. 

Cnttj^(Sha1dng his head.)^Yon, Stepanoff I Unite your 
▼alonr with another^s wisdom and experience; then we may 
perhaps succeed. 

Step, How sagacious ! Old people must ever be tfyiog 
to convince us, that the world would perish, if not support* 
ed by their sage advice. An old man always wants 
a clear light, and then walks cautiously and slowly, while 
the youth needs but a glimpse-— he sees — he snatches, 

Cnu, How long has this wish inhabited your mind f But 
a few months ago you laughed when others murmured. 

Step, And now I am enraged that others onfy murmur. 

Crus, Whence this sudden alteration ? 

Step, Hear me, old roan, and comprehend me, if you 
can. To warm myself at an oven, or in the sun, to be 
drawn by horses or by dogs, to eat sterlet or dried fish, was 
hitherto a matter of indifference to me, and will remain 8<^ 
if the girl I love will but partake of them. 

Crus. The girl you love ! 

St^, Why, yes. Is it so wonderful thati should bein love ? 

Crus, Are you beloved in return ^ 

Step, Who would ask such a question ? When you wish 
to purchase a woman's heart, you must not spend much 
time in cheapening it. Pretend you do not care much for 
the article, and you will obtain it at a low rate* 

Crus. Who is the girl whom you admire ? 

Step, Athanasia. 

Crus. The Governor's daughter ! 

Step. Yes. Why do you start ? 

Crus» Are you mad f 

IS 
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Step. Ha ! Ha ! Ha ! Is the Governor's daughter less a 
woman than the daughters of other people? 

Cntt, You are right. I ought to have laughed instead of 
starting. A prisoner, an exile, who is banished from society, 
who cannot even call the knife bis own which he carries in 
bis pocket, who only enters the castle in which Athanasia 
lives, when he is obliged to work there as a slave 

Step, This it is which drives me to desperation. When 
the lovely creature passes me, nay, even touches me with 
her silken gown, she scarcely ever sees me ; and when per- 
chance she does, there is nothing but compassion in her 
looks. Not even on Easter Sunday, when every Russian 
may approach and kiss his neighbour, while he says, 
^ Christ is risen from the dead,'' not even then dare I ap* 
proach her. But this shall not long continue. What I am 
able to do I will dare to do. 

Crta. Stepanoif, you are drunk earlier than usual to-day. 

Step, Ha! Ha! Ha ! Old age calls manly spirit drunk- 
enness ! Common souls think every great project madness; 
but when it has succeeded, they crown the achiever with 
the. title of hero. 

Enter Wasili, fkistily, 

Wasili. Some new exiles are arrived, and already ap« 
proach our village. 

Step, Thanks to St. George, we shall learn again, at last, 
how the wortiJ goes on — whether men be still fools^ and 
what kind of folly is the present fashion. 

Crus, Go, Wasili, and see that a new cask is tapped. 
Place the bottles and glasses, the caviare and cedar-nuts, 
upon the table. They are perhaps hu ngry. Let us try to 
beguile them of their sorrow for the first quarter of an 
hour. [Esnt Wasili. 
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Step, That Waali is an excellent fellow. There are em- 
ployments in the world which mould a man into a certain 
form for the term of his whole life. He is like a piece of 
paper, which, after having been once folded, never loBei^ its 
marks. Is it not evident, at first sight, that this man has 
been in service at court ? He announces those who arrivd^ 
he conducts those who depart, he gathers intelligence 
wherever he can, he understands how to set out a table, he 
is as idle as a satiated lap-dog, and his head is like a lady's 
work-basket. 

Crus, Yet in one thing he resembles you. His tongue is 
sharp.' 

Step, It is only a cat's tongue. It can lick the skin 06^ 
but not wound. 

Crus» Here come the strangers. 

Enter Benyowskt and the ExiLXs. 

(CunosUy and jay immediatefy attract the eider inhabitanti 
of the village from their hutt, who aescmble round the nem 
Exiles.^ 

Welcome among us, ye companions in misery. 

Step, Our welcome is like the salutation of hell, when the 
devil arrives with a fresh stock of souls. 

Ben, Participated sufitM'ings lose half their bitterness. I 
greet you all as my brethren. 

Cms. Stranger, give me thy hand* — {He ihakes it,) — ^I ob- 
serve upon this wrist the marks of receut chains. My wrist 
was once as red as this ; but three-and*twenty years erase 
the impressions both of good and evil. 

Ben, How ! Have you dwelt on this coast for three-a&d- 
twenty years! and are you still alive? 

Crui, I am, and I still hope. 

14 
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Ben. Then is hop« the only trensurewhicb increases with 
misfortune? 

Crut, It is a last resource, which we are willing to shore 
with any one, though never entirely to consume. 

Stq). What is hope without courage ? — ^A broken-winded 
courser. 

Ben, Misfortune excites courage. 

Siq>. Not always. Despair alone excites it— Misfortune 
droops^ and loses the faculties of exertion. 

Crtu. Let us have no more of this ill-timed prattle! Yod 
are in want of refreshment. We have prepared a breakfast ; 
and though we treat you with sorry fare, we do it with wil- 
ling hearts. 

Ben. Tell me— where shall we dwell ? Where shall we 
build our hots ? 

Cms, The inclemency of the season will not allow you 
to build as yet. Our hots are open to you ; and we will 
lodge you as well as we are able till the qsproach of spring. 
Go, Wasili ; fetch the tickets on which our names are writ, 
ten, that I may shake them in my cap, and allot to each 
stranger his companion. [Exit Wasili. 

Ben.'^Apart to Crustiew.)— Good old man, let me dwell 
with you. 

Cms, — (The iame,) — ^You shall.— (iifottrf.) — ^Now tell me 
friends. Is there no one among you who knows the for- 
saken wife of Crustiew f She lives, most probably, in No- 
vogorod. — (Looking anxiouilj/ around,)'^ls there no one ? 

An ExUe, — (Comes forward,) — ^I know her. 

Crus, — (Clasping Mm with great emotion in his arms,)-^ 
Oh,^ my friend, is she alive ? 

Exile, She is. 

Cms. In what way does she live ? 

Exile. In quiet retirement. I saw her lately at the holy- 
water feast. 
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Crus» And my son Alexander ? 

Exile. He is a soldier, and has gained renown. 

Crui. Ohy Almighty God ! Perhaps for the first time the 
thanksgiving of a happy man ascends to thee from Kamts- 
chatka's dreary coast ! My friend, may you, for these hap^ 
py tidings, enjoy what none but Providence can grant— 
consolation and happiness in slavery* 

•) 

Re-^nter Wasili. 

» 

Wasili, Here are the tickets. 

Crtur^Shaka them in his copy and selects (me unobserved^ 
which he secretly puts inta Benyowsky's Aono^.)— -Pretend to 
have taken this.-^^/buc/.)— No>w, let each stranger dravr 
the name of bis future companion. 

Step^ This is a lottery which contsAns but very few 
prizes. The huts are filthy nests, aud the inhabitants 
croaking ravens* 

Ben. — {Appears to draw a ticket from the cap, which he 
opens and redds,) — Cruslicw J 

Crus, You are welcome. We will share our happy re- 
collections, and interchange wishes and hopes. 

Ben. I dare engage that you will not lose by the inter- 
change. 

First Exile^ — (Draws a ticket and reads it,) — StepanoflF. 

Step, If you can laugh when you have the cholic, I bid 
you welcome. 

Second Exile,— {Draws. y-^WasWu 

Step, He will tell you how they used to dance in the 
leign of the Empress Elizabeth. 

Third Exile, —{Draws.) — Alexis. 

Step, He was a priest, and will teach you bow to pray» 

Fourth Exile, — (Dra»9.)^Bat«riD; 
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Siip. Oh» Umt fellow can describe to yoa the dwarPs 
wedding in the reign of Peter the First. 

F^ih £ri/^^(Drav«.>— Heraklios Zadtkoy. 
Stq>, That man will drink you under the table, if you 
have swallowed nothing but proof-spirit all your life. 
Sixth ExiUj^Dramt,) — Biatzinin. 
Step, He teaches hawks to pounce upon their prey, and 
catches hares with springes. 

Seventh £xi/(e.— ^Dr4i»«.)— Lobstchoff. 
Step, He can count how many hairs grow on a sable's 
back, and how many eggs an ant lays. 

Cmf. All is now properly arranged. Let us, therefore, 
go to breakfast; that over the fall goblet our young friend* 
ahip may have a rapid growth. 

Ben. The full goblet shall make it grow, and its firmness 
will be established by our common misery. [Exeunt. 
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ACT If. 



Scene, a wretched Apartn>€nt in Crust iew's Jfaf. 
Benyowsky is sitting at a Window with his Head 
supported on his Hand, 

Ben. At length the morning dawns. At length th^ 
sun casts a glance upon Kamtschatka ; a glance, cold and 
comfortless as my wretched fate. Where are you, ye 
gay visions of my early youth? I am forsaken — ^left to 
solitary, gloomy meditation. No voice whbpers at the 
side of my couch, ^ Hist ! He sleeps.'' No tears will: 
ever drop upon my grave, declaring, ** Alas ! He is 
dead.'' No one hates me — no one loves me — ^and am I 
still alive? A knife and a lance, a sword and a gun, have 
been given to me — and am I still alive? Quick let me 
break these bonds, and burst from my confinement ! My 
soul is free, and does not own the power of chains^ Alas ! 
I am restrained by Hope, that daughter of the jailor, 
who plays the wanton with every prisoner. The dagger 
drops from my hand, and I sink into her arms. — (A 
pause,) — ^Fool that I am ! I am a child in leading strings. 
Hope is but a doll, with which children of a larger growths 
play till they reach the grave, that they may not lament 
their misfortunes. Begone ! Me thou shalt not' deceive. 
I am a man. To what power will my spirit stoop ? Who 
is lord over my existence but the Almighty — and myself? 
— (He espies a knife upon the table. With a look cf hor^ 
ror and desperation he riveis his eye upon it. Suddenly 
he stretches forth hit hand^ and seizes it. Irresolutely he raises 
his arrn^ to stah himseff. He gages alternately at thtL 
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ht^fe, and tomards Heaven, Hii hand ilcmfy itnJkf upon kis 
knee. He tknmt kit other arm upon the hwk of the ekair, 
etui rett$ hit head upon it^ when a miniature tetin diamonde 
dropt from hit hair» He ttartt up alarmed^ tnatchee it^ 
and gaiet intentfy at it. By degreet torrow gUttent in hi$ 
eyet, and he excUamt^) — ^Emilia !— My wiCe ! — (He throwt 
the hntfe ovoy.^— Thee have I preserved. Of thee my ra« 
pacious foes have not deprived me. In my hair I hid 
thee — and in my heart. Emilia, the globe lies between 
us, but God and love know neither space nor time. I will 
live for thee. For thee I will fight, and defy a host of 
combatants. This picture shall be my shield, my talisman. 
When real love inhabits a heart, fear is a stranger^ and 
guilt a cast-off servant. Oh, gentle Hope ! return, and 
associate with thy sister Love. Never part again, sweet 
enchanting pair. Emilia loves me — ^my wife loves me — 
It matters not whether a wall or a quarter of the world 
divides us. At this very hour she is perhaps praying for 
my deliverance, while a suckling hangs upon her arm, and 
lisps the name of father. live, Benyowsky, live! Thy 
life belongs to her and him. 

Enter Crustiew, 

(Benyowsky hastily conceals the picture^ 

Crut. Good morning, friend, and brother. — (They 
shake hands,) — I ask not how yon have slept, for we 
were only separated by a slight partition. I heard yoa 
pacing to and fro, throughout the night, and as I lay I 
groaned in unison with you. 

Ben, Forgive me, good old roan, if I disturbed you. 
Time and custom will soon teach me how to bear the want 
of rest myself, without infringing upon yours. 
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Cruf. Sleep is not always rest, and hapless is the wretch 
whose only rest is sleep. You yesterday mentioned a 
few words respecting the possibility of escape. You 
seemed inspired by the hope of a happier futurity. My 
heart caught the spark, and burst into a flame. 

Ben, It is a flame without fuel. 

Cna. How! Think you it will be soon extinguished? 
— (With tolemnity, and in a lower tone,) — ^No. For 
tliree*and-twenty years, the project has been ripening in 
my mind. It has ripened slowly, like gold in the bosom 
of the mountains. Much have I prepared. Much is 
done, much still remains to be done. Twenty men have 
sworn fidelity to me. They are well prepared, for they 
are armed with courage, understanding, experience, and 
determination. In one resp«ct, and in one only, are we 
wanting. In none have I found the real spirit of a leader. 
One man is tickled by ambition. Another, though in 
slavery, boasts of his birth and rank. A third has no 
idea of a firm, well-regulated association. A fourth 
would to-morrow execute the project, and on the suc- 
ceeding. day consider of the means. In short, every one 
is tolerably adapted for the situation he at present holds, 
but in no one can I discover the stamp of a truly great 
spirit. We have abundance of wheels, but no main- 
spring. 

Ben, You yoursel f ■■ * 

Crus, I know myself. The boy may become an enter- 
prizing youth, but the greybeard can never act with the 
energy of man. Let me have time to survey, a thing on 
every side, and my courage often equals my experience. 
But when sudden dangers surround me like repeated 
flashes of lightning, when years depend upon a minute 
— when I must instantly determine thus or thus — then 
am I overpoweredf irresolute, powerless. 
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Ben* And were you to 6nd the man whom yonr ima- 
gination has depicted, what reliance can he place upon a 
horde of criminals? They are rash, but not courageous; 
darinfl;, hot not magnanimous. Their resolution is intoxi- 
cation, and at the decisive moment its effects would fall 
upon their nerves. Who would be surety for the fidelity 
of men like these. 

Crus, I — and their misery. Shall I describe to you the 
latter } I will : for, unless you release them from it, your 
destination is the same.— f With hureanng energy.) — ^Be- 
lieve me, all who dwell here are not criminals. One hasty 
expression has doomed many a wretch to perish here. 
Miserable is the criminal— but far more miserable he 
whom indiscretion only has loaded with the chains of 
slavery. Bowed to the earth by agony and penitence, he 
lands on these inhospitable shores, and penury steps 
forth to welcome him. Countenances, on which justice, 
and often nature, has stamped the mark of guilt, scowl at 
his approach. In vain does he seek a friend. In vain does be . 
attempt to recall the pleasing visions of his former days : or, 
if he can recall them, what do they avail ? To him who hopes 
they are a cordial: to him who dares not hope, they are a 
torture. lodostry and perseverance but prolong bis misery. 
He is not allowed to possess any property, and every villain 
may plunder him with impunity. He must patiently endure 
oppression ; for if his spirit, roused by injurious treatment, 
dare assert the rights of nature, the laws of the great 
Peter decree that he shall be the prey of dogs. Banished 
from the reputable part of society, reduced to every slavish 
and disgusting employfnent, fed on dried fish; and almost 
daily doomed to feel the scourge — Oh, what a wretched, 
wretched picture! Health affords him no delight. When 
sickness assails him, he is devoid of every consolation : 
when death overtakes him, he is forsaken by the world. 
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ere he has left the world. In a dreary desert his Inst groan 
dies away, and the dews of death remain upon his clay- 
cold hrow, unwiped by any friend. Days and weeks creep 
slowly after each other, and the victims of despair perish 
imperceptibly. Putrefaction alone enforces from tyranny 
the last favour of being buried in the snow. 

Ben, Hold ! Thou wouldst murder me by slow poison. 
Lend me a dagger. 

Cms, Many a victim of despair has here plunged the 
dagger into his own heart— >and his executioners have 
laughed. No one has yet indulged the hope of tasting li- 
berty, without having recourse to the compassion of death 
or princely power. No one has yet anticipated freedom by 
means of united prudence, courage and determination. 
For thee was reserved this glorious anticipation — this glo- 
rious achievement — for thee, Count Benyowsky — -Hun- 
garian magnet— husband — father— hero ! 

Ben.'^CWith ardour,) — ^I am ready. Speak! What 
can I do ^ What dost thou wish that I should do ? 

Crta, Age has but words — manhood is rich in action. 

Ben, Thou hast poured oil enough into my glowing 
breast. I pant for action. What shall, wliat can I do ? 

Cms, Release thyself and us. 

Ben, Here is my arm. Lend me thy head. 

Cms, Nature has formed thine own to govern. Thou 
hast DO need of my wisdom; but my caution shall ever 
wait at tliy side. 

Ben, Yet how is this i As yet I am in the dark. The 
power of man is united with all-powerful nature in oppo- 
sition to us. On one side desert wastes and boundless 
fields of snow; on the other, unknown seas divide us from 
the habitable world. Without a ship, without a pilot, 
without arms, without provisions, how long can we strug- 
gle ^ If we be free to day, to-morrow we must die. J 
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Crui. Die and be free ! Is not that far preferable to tbe 
description I hate giten of oor present situation? The 
game we play at has every advantage. Much maj be 
gained — life only can be lost. 

Ben, Thou art right, old man. Let me examine the in« 
tenor of thy daring project.-— (Crustiew opens a tmaU closet$ 
taka out a booky and pre$aUs it to Benyowsky who open-^ 
it and reads.) — ^^ Anson's voyage round the world.'' In 
what respect will this asnst us? 

Cms, The name of Anson is the name of a friend. On 
my arrival the barbarians ransacked all my pockets. My 
purse^ which contained but little, became their booty, as 
well as several other trifles. I trembled ; they laughed at 
me with exclamations of derision. The blockheads knew 
not that I trembled for the safety of my books. Three 
friends have, with fraternal a£fection» accompanied, and, 
in some measure, consoled me during my long captivity. 
These three are Anson, Plato, and Plutarch, To the 
second I am obliged for my belief in Heaven, for my 
reliance on a happier futurity. The third has made me 
acquainted with the heroes of antiquity, and has taught mc 
to feel the energetic dignity of man. To hope — Oh, Beny^- 
owsky ! to hope-^C Pointing to the book.)'^The first has 
taught me — the undaunted, noble Anson! 

Ben* How so? 
' Crui. --(With youthful ardour,)— Yli^ht } Flight to 
the Marian Islands ! The possibility of this Lord Anson 
has developed. Tinian-* an Island, which is like a para- 
dise on earth — blessed with a mild climate— harmless in- 
habitants— —wholesome fruits— peace— liberty — content- 
ment — happiness ! Oh, Benyowsky I Benyowsky ! save 
thyself and us. 

Ben, With astonishmenf and rapture I look up to thy 
gigantic mind. Thy hand ! I will execute thy great de- 
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sign, or perish in the attempt With this hand I devote 
to thee my life. Nothing can release me from ray vow^ 
but death or liberty. Embrace me as Misery and Despair 
embrace each other— embrace me as thy brother. 

Cms, Pardon me. You are our leader. — {He kneeb,) 
— ^I swear to yoa submission and fidelity. 

Ben, — (Sinking upon hit neck,) — I will reward this 
confidence — ^I will conquer or die. But if 1 fall, by him 
who made me, thou shalt quake, Kamtschatka ! 

Cncf. Enough ! Our brethren in misfortune, and in 
this union, are waiting for my signal .-'—f He goes to the 
door^ and teveral timet pulit a rope suspended from above, 
on v)hich a bell it heard,) 
. Ben, What are you doing ? 

Crus. Come to the window. See ! They crowd hiihiBt 
from all sides. 

Ben, — (Looking out,) — Transporting sight ! Thus doo 
the wretch, whose vessel is about to shiver on the rodC| 
gaze at his deliverers approaching from the shore. 

Enter. Stepavoff^ Kudrin, BaturiIt, and many other 
Exiles. Mutual salutations are exchanged, and hands 
shaken on every side. The assembly then forms a semi" 
circle^ in the centre of which stand Cbustiew and 
Ben rows KY. 

Cms, Friends, and fellow-sufferers ! You have for se-» 
veral years chosen my maturer age to be your guide upon 
the path where thorns are plentifully scattered, and tha 
rose is not allowed to blossom. You have been satisfied 
with me in ail respects, exqept my tardy circumspection* 
You have always approved my .conduct, except when 7. 
checked your rash impatience, restrained your daring im'^ 
potence, and called to you while you gnawed your chaintf^ 
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^ Hold* for joQ only make the evil greater diaa it iaj* Think 
yoo that I have felt the weight of these fetters less than 
joorselves? Think you that my sighs, my corses, or my 
tears, have been fewer than your own? No. like you, 
have I panted for freedom and deliverance. Rouse your- 
selves, my brethren — the hour is at length arrived. I 
solemnly renounce every preference which your united 
choice has hitherto bestowed on me. At our head stands 
an intrepid hero, — (Painting to Benyowiky) — a noble 
Hungarian, bred to war and victory under the Polish ban- 
ners. His arm shall free us. He wills it, and his will is 
absolute. The fame of his exploits will go before time, 
and tyrants will tremble when he unsheaths his sword.-^ 
(Confused murmun arise among the ouem^/y.^-^peak. 
Count Benyowsky.—CiSticnce immediately prevails through 
the assembly,) 

Ben* Speak, say you } Be our doquence the clash of 
swords ! Be our morning salutation the oath of fidelity ! 
Be our evening blessing the shout of liberty ! The bonds 
of misery are stronger than the chains of slavery. Des- 
pair is stronger than the fear of death. You know me 
not — I know not you— but we are wretched — therefore 
we are brethren. If there be one among you, who will 
shed his blood for you more willingly, let him step 
forth, and I will instantly do homage to him. My am- 
bition excites me not to claim pre-eminence ; but if it 
be your will, resolved am I to climb the craggy steep on 
which the palm of freedom flourishes, heedless whether 
a fragment of the rock should roll upon me, and crush 
my soul out. Let him who sees me waver, plunge his 
sword into my breast. With you to conquer, or to die, 
is my film and unalterable determination — so help me 
God 1 — (Confused sounds of approbation arise among the 
E^iles.^ 
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Cru$, Th weli. Let every one who thinks like Crustiew 
bare hU hend, and raise his hand. — (All do so except 
StepanofF.^ — You alone, Stepanoff ? 

Step, YeHf I alone. Think'st thou that thy smooth 
tongue is a wire, by which we may be led like puppets ? I 
know the power of rhetoric upon the heart. You have 
spoken — now will I speak. 

Crus, Do so. 

Step, My comrades, is this just? I, who am your 
countryman, step forward in opposition to a foreigner— 
a heretic. I will not dispute liis heroism. He is brave 
—but so am I. Of his courage you have heard — mine 
you have witnessed. The Poles were obliged to place 
an Hungarian at their head— but we arc Russians. He 
says he will shed his blood for you — that will I do also. 
Is it worth our trouble to discuss the value of a slave's 
blood ? He will make a merit of his exploits — mine are 
the gift of brotherly affection. I will fight with you to- 
morrow as I feasted with you yesterday. Now, decide 
between us. 

(Many of the Exiles place their caps again upon their heads^ 
when Crustiew attempts to address thetn. 

Ben. — (To Crustiew.^ — Hold ! Unanimity must be our 
support. Man can do but little — men can do much. 
The chain will become useless, if one link be parted 
from another. Tlie question is, what shall be done — 
not, who shall be the leader? We thirst for freedom-— 
\l is immaterial whether he or I present the smiling cup. 
Stepanoff, thou art a man. Give me thy hand. No ill- 
will, no envy shaH profane this union. The decision of 
our partners in misfortune is a law to which I willingly 
submit. 
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Step. Enou^ of this prattle ! How long will ^u delay 
jour decision f [A confiued noUe taket place. 

Sevtrul Exiiet. Old Crastiew shall decide for os. 

Cntf. — (Cive$ u signai with hif hand, on which all 
an ftter.>--Stepanoff is valiant as the lightning, which 
darts from Heaven and blasts the just as well as the un- 
just. — (To Stepanoff >— Najy wrinkle not your forehead, 
knit not jour eye-brows thus; for, when our freedom is 
at stake, I will declare the truth. Brethren, the Per- 
nans where accustomed to throw the army which opposed 
them into confusion, by driving elephants before them; 
but never was an elephant their leader. Do you compre- 
hend me ? 

AU, Benyowsky J Count Benyowsky ! We chnse him. 

Step, Be it so. The elephant is taught to bend his 
knee. 

Cruij-^(KnediHg.) — ^We swear to thee— — 

AU, — (Kneeling^ and ramng their right hands,) — We 
swear . 

Cru$, Inviolable fidelity, and unconditional obedience. 
Be our united exertions devoted to our great design — ^if 
necessary, our lives. Be oar tongues bound to secresy. 
Be death the portion of the per) u red, and be no bonds of 
friendship or relationship sufficient to prevent the destruc- 
tion of him who abides not by his oath ! 

AU. This we swear. 

Crus, If fate should ordain that any one of us be cast 
into a prison, we swesr that no tortures shall force us to 
confess that we have entered into this confederacy. We 
swear that we will sooner bite off our tongues, and spit 
them in the face of our executioners. We swear that 
either poison or a dagger shall rob the tyrants of their prey, 
and that our graves shall likewise be the graves of our secret. 

4IL This we swear. 
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Cms, Enough ! [AU rise. 

Ben, — (Kneels, and presents both hands to Crusciew.^ 
— From thy hand I accept thy oath, and that of all assem** 
bled here. In thy hand T pledge my own. 

Crus, I accept it. God is witness to it — (After a 
solemn pause.) — Brethren, at the hour of midnight assem« 
ble in the chapel, that we may ratify this sacred compact 
at the altar. 

An Exile hastily steps from the door. 

Exile, A servant of the Governor approaches. 

Crus, — (Alarmed,) Heavens ! Our numbers will excite 
suspicion. 

Ben, Sing, brethren ! Sing any thing which first occurs 
to you. 

(One of the Exiles shtgs the first line, and the rest imrnt" 

tRatefyjoin in chorus,) 

Come, my comrades, join with me; 
Think no more of slavery. 
lAt US with a jocund lay 
Drive the cares of life away. 
Come, my comrades, merry be, 
Think no more of slavery. 

Enter Servant. 

Ser. Zounds ! Yon are vastly merry. 
Crus, Welcome ! Will you join us in the song ? 
Ser, I have no time to spare. Which of you is Count 
Benyowsky ? 
Ben, I am he. 
Ser. The Goveroor wishes to see you. 
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Brn. I w ill come iiniiiediately. 

Srr, Faie ycm well. [Exit. 

Ben, liPt every one go to his accustomed occupation, 
an<) beware lest he by word or look eicite suspicion. 
Retire separately. Do not form small groups in the 
street. If you be alone, do not fix your eyes on any spot, 
as if you were brooding over some material project. 
Let not the sounds of sorrow or of joy, of doubt or 
hope, escape you. Farewell I Be mindful of the oath by 
which you are bound — Mine has been heard by the Al- 
mif^hty. , [Exit. 

AU.'-^In covfused conversation.) — What a valiant 
man! A hero ! He will deliver us from bondage. Yes. 
Away to tlie chace ! Away to the chace ! [Exeunt, 

Manent Crustievv and Stepanoff. 

Cnii. — (Callinsr after the departing conspirators,) — 
At midnight we shall meet again. — (Stepanoff s<a?irfs in a 
corner with his arms folded, and a gloomy scoicl upon his 
countenance. Crustiew surveys him for a few moments with 
a look of suspicion.) — Stepanotf ! 

Step. (Starting.)— llvi ! Are you here still ? 

Cms, You seem just at this moment not to be here. 

Step. I ! But I do not always seem what I am. 

Cms. What is the matter with thee, thou wild man ? 

Step. Call me rather a wild beast. Thou art a wis« 
old man, most leariied and most bookish in thy notions. 
Thou mayest think tliat thou doest know the nature of 
every creature from the worm to the elephant, but of 
one thing thou art ignorant — or at least thy memory has 

failed thee. 

Cms. What may this thing be ? 

Step. That when the elephant is* irritated, 'he is apt to 
♦urn upon the army to which he belongs, and that the con- 

uence is desolation — death, [Exit, 
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Cnu, — {Looking after him for several moments^ and then 
shakes his head,) — ^A worm may be dangerous too. The 
caterpillar jealousy already feeds upon the blossom of our 
freedom. [£nY. 



SccNSyATHAN ASIANS Chamber, On the liable are a Book 

and a Chess-board, 

£n^«r Athanasia and Theodora. 

Athan, You are sure my father sent? 

Theo, Long since. 

Athan, And he is not yet come ! 

Theo. Good Heavens ! If he can do every thing else, he 
can't fly, 

Athan. — (Walking up and down with marks of great un- 
easiness.) — How strange are my sensations ! I know not 
what I want. Is it still early, Theodora ? 

Theo, It is almost noon. 

Athan, — {Walking to her looking-'glass.y—l am not yet 
dressed. 

Theo, Why, I have mentioned that a hundred tiraM, but 
you forget every thing to-day. 

Athan, Forget every thing ! Just the reverse ! I am all 
thought. 

ITieo, True. So you were this morning, when, instead of 
milk, you poured cofieejnto your tea, and yet swallowed it 
without perceiving the mistake. 

Athan,^StiU before the glass.) — Mj hair is in disor* 
der. 

Theo, You have had no sleep. You tossed from side to 
side throughout the ni^ht. 
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J than. Whom did my fadier send? The creature must 
be a perfect saail. 

Theo.^Lo(^ing through thewindom.y^Hsil Who Comes 

yonder f 

Athan.'-^Turning tuddenfy round.) — Is it the Count? 

Theo.-^Smiling.y-Co}mt ! You mean demi-god. 

Athan,'^Who has hattened to the window,)— -Ke does not 
look up. 

I%eo, You ought not to look down. 

Athan, Do you know how I feel ? 

Theo. Thercahouts. 

Athan. As if we had been long acquainted — as iff I ought 
to call to him. 

Theo, How will this end } 

Athan, I never thought so little of futurity as I do 

to-day. 

Theo, So much the worse. 

Athan. Hist! I hear my father's voice. 

Theo. Farewell to all advice. — {Casting a sly look towards 
Athanasia, who has thrown herself into a chair^ and pretends 
to he reading with great attention,) — Excellent ! The 
very emblem of artless simplicity ! Oh, what a precious 
thing is the heart of a woman ! For ever is the tempest 
raging in it, yet ever is the surface smooth.— (£00^ over 
Athanasia's shoulder^ takes the book out of her hand, turns it^ 
and gives it to her ogflin.)— Ha ! Ha ! Ha ! Why, you were 
holding your book the wrong way. Ha ! Hia! Ha ! [Exit, 

Athan.'^AUme.y—The letters dance before me — {Casting 
a glance towards the door;)— and my heart flies to meet 
him. 

Enter GovEUNoa and Benyowskt. 
Gov. This is my daughter, CounX.-^Mutual compU- 
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ments are exchanged.) — ^I repeat my request. I have heard 
that want of employment for the head and heart is the 
fundamental cause of learning and of love. My daughter's 
heart is her father's property. With her head do what you 
please. It is an uncultivated garden, but the soil is good. 

Ben. I have been bred to arms, and small is the extent 
of my knowledge. To arrange a battle, or a ribband — to 
form an army, or a cap»to sketch a plan of attack, or a 
pattern for a gown-^are very different things. 

Aihan,My simple morning-dress contradicts this assertion. 

Ben, Modesty and beauty are two amiable sisters. 
. Athan, If I feci that you make me blush, I must run away. 

Ben J A threat, which compels truth itself to be silent. 

GoXK Well, Athanasia, you must be grateful. Count 
Benyowsky will cultivate your mind ; in return for which 
you will make his fetters lighter. 

Athan, With pleasure will I endeavour to do that. 

Gov, He will instruct you in the French language and 
the harp ; and you will let him have a brother's share of 
the few amusements which our retirement from the world 
affords. I release you, Count, from all public employ- 
ment, and will provide for your subsistence. 

Ben. My gratitude 

Gov, Hold 1 Who gains most by this? You or I? I 
now leave you awhile with your pupil, after which we will 
play a game at chess together. [Exit, 

(A pause ensueSy during which Athanasia appears confused 

and casts down her eyes,) 

Athan. I wish the pupil may not disgrace her in=tnictor. 
Ben. — (Likewise con/ti^(/.J— By too soon surpassing himl 
Athan. Are you patient } 

Vol. II. K 
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Bmi. Whar a qoeatiott to a slate! 

^Atfft. How straafse it w chat ha{»pineflS«Bd misery shottld' 
be thtts unerwovea ! W hen one flower fadea^ another tbrivfts 
froBi its remaiaa. Your lot is bitter, Couot, but it sweetens 
ours. To allemte your sorrows be our dutj^^-Dutjr ? Hoip 
could so cold a word drop from my lips !•— Be our delight* 

BeML^WUh a look 9f aUomithmmd and transport,)-^ 
Heavens ! I hear a langioagey which was beoooie foxei^ 
to my ear. 

Atkon, Thiscouotry is, I own, cold and uocultiTafeed. 
Our flowers are devoid of fragraooe, our fruits of flavour, 
and our men of sensibility. 

Bea. Oh, my lady, man is the only fruit which cannot 
degenerate in any climate. Weeds flourish eveiy where. 

Atkam Why weeds ? 

Ben, Because it is not worth while to mention the few 
grains of wheat which grow among them. 

Athan, Your language betrays that you have snfiered 
tMich misfortune. 

Ben. Much ! Alas, yes. One misfortune may be much. 
I am a slave. 

Athan. We will make your slavery tolerable. 

Ben. — (With great iolemniiy.) — Slavery can never be 
tolerable. — (Suddenfya$tiimngan air of gallantry. )^-\Jniess 
it be the slavery of love. 

Athan. — {Cheerfully.) — ^There is no such thing as the 
slavery of love. 

Be». Is love ever felt in Kamtschatka ? 

Athan. We live in Kamtschatka. 

Ben. Without love, perhaps, as without sun. 

A$han» No. What is not produced by the warmdi of the 
fliiny is effected by tlie warm imagination of a poet. We 
read as often as we can — we feel what we read. I should 
be ^ad if there were more good books in our language. 
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I have long wished to learn French^ You have promised 
my father ■■ 
Ben. To do all in my power. 
Athan, Shall we mtdse a beginning? 
Ben. We have no book at present. 
Athan, I don't wish to learn from a bool^ but from you. 
Ben, But how, if the instructor be unable to speak in the 
presence of his pupil ? 

Athan, Because'he has not a book ? Count, how you gaze 
at me ! I read in your eyes more than I ever read in any book.. 
Ben, — (C(m/ttfe<i?.)— What a pleasure do the fair sex feel 
in the embarrassment of a soldier \ 

Athan. Because it flatters our weakness^ and doei 
honour to the weapons with which we attack your sex* But 
bo more of this ! We can proceed without a book. When 
you mention a word, I will repeat it till I have acquired the 
proper pronunciation. 
Ben. A word ! 

Athan. Yes. I will learn a dozen to-day, and another 
dozen to-morrow. At this rate I shall be able at the end 
of a year to converse with you in French. Let us be^. 
What is the French word for heart f 
Ben. Le Gcsur, 

Athan. Le caur — Le conir. There, you see. I know 
that already. Le caur. But huw would you express Tht 
heart beats f 

Ben. Le caur palpite. 

Athan. Le caur palpite. What a charming language ! 
•-^ Laying her hand on her hearty and 8ighiing,y—Le etfur 
palpite. I am an apt scholar; for I feel what I learn. 

Ben. — (Embarrassed.) — I had almost forgotten that the 
Governor expects me to play at chess. Have the gpodaest 
to allow my departure. 
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Athan, Wby Coont, I always understood a lesson con- 
doned for an hour. 

BeH.^'{Significantfy,)^A whole hour ? 

Athan* Yes. Am I so very tedious ? 

Ben, For Heaven's sake, forget not that I am a banished 
wretch, and let me not forget it. 

Athan* Why net ? I will not banish you. You fought 
against the Russians. What is that to me?— You were made 
a prisoner. What is that to me?—- You were brought hither. 
What is that— Hold ! That is something to me^ 

Ben, Is it indeed ? What office do you bold here ? 

Athan, The delightful office of consoling the unfortunate. 

Ben. — {Deeply affected,y~l see that nature has not been 
unjust even here. She has robbed the meadows of their 
verdure, but she has imparted all her stores to one amiable 
•soul. Kamtschatka is not a desert. 

Athan, Friendship, like the swallow, builds its nest every 
where. Happiness is not like the butterfly, which in sum- 
mer sun-shine flits from flower to flower, but becomes tor- 
pid in the winter. Happiness dwells also close to the north- 
pole. 

Ben, Heavens! what a flower has this climate produced { 

Athan. Would you make me vain ? But no. I know 
how I am to understand this. On a barren waste a com- 
mon daisy pleases. 

fien. What is art compared to nature ? 

Athan, Does my frankness please you ? 

Ben, May I be allowed to feel a pleasure in it? 

Athan. Unaccountable man ! How bold is yOur eyer ! 
How timid is your language ! 

Ben. Oh, then let the discretion of my language be an 
apology for the boldness of my eye. A word, float'mg on the 
lips, and a stone grasped in the hand, are harmless ; but 
when the word is uttered, or the stone is thrown, who can 
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answer for the consequences? His Excellency expects me. 
Lady, accept my thanks for the f^esh blossom which your 
band has woven in the faded wreath of Benyowsk^^'s hap- 
piness. Accept my thanks for permitting Benyowsky to be 
proud again. Yes, I am proud of your esteem. To my 
misfortunes only can I owe this excess of kindness. Who 
could misunderstand this generous sensation ? Who could 
be so malicious as to misinterpret it? Lady, to you is devoted 
every sensation which is allowed to exist in the heart of a 
slave. IBoas respectfully^ and exit, 

Athan, — {Looks after him for some time — walks up and 
down in great agitation — takes up the book, turns over a few 
leaves, and again throws it ande—^alks in deep meditation 
to the chess-board, and meohanicaUy moves the pieces — sighs-^^ 
lays her hand on her bosom^. and says,) — Le ctsur palpite. 
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ficEKB, Crv9ti£w'« Hoom. 

CitrsTisw if discovered at the Window^ anxiousfy owaiting 

the Return of Bentowskt. 

Cnu, Where can he remam so long } Uis preeenoe adh 
-mates otir body. The project begins to shoot iqpyand bud 
— his4K;ti¥e warmth most bring it to maturity. 

Enter SrEPAiiOFFy with a bottle andglan tn hu hand. 

Step, — {Not perfectfy iaftcr.)— Good day to you, old 
Crustiew ! Let us drink to the health of all prattling 
chamber-maids. [Drinks, 

Cms, What do you mean by that } 

Step. Much or little, as you please. I have made a 
precious discovery. It has quite intoxicated me. 

Cms, The cause of your intoxication is in your hand. 

Step. Pshaw ! Fill my head with fire instead of brains, 
and I shall "then be all sobriety, compared with this intoxi- 
cation. 

Cms, What wild extravagant ideas ! 

Step. Do you know Kudrin, the Cossack ? 

Cms, That is a drunkard's question. Is he not one of 
our confederacy ? 

Step. Don't trust him ; for he is the slave of a woman. 
He is in love with Theodora, Athanasia's attendant. 

Cms. What care I for that. 



* ■ 
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Step, She knows all his secrets—be all her's— Ha! Ha! Ha! 

Cms, I don't understand you. 

Step, Satan, I thank thee for the service thou hast ren- 
dered me.— (i^7/s the glass and drinks.) — Long life to the 
devil ! 

Cms. Wretch I Thy drunkenness has made thee blas- 
phemous. 

Step, Blasphemous ! I feel exactly as I ought to do.— 
(Places the bottle and glass on the table.y^There ! Yoo may 
drink the rest. 

Cms, Go, and sleep awhile. 

Step, Ay, you would be glad enough if I were never to 
wake again. — {With a sneer,) — Good Dight, old grey-heard. 

[Ejcit, 

Cms, What enigma is working in this wild blockhead's 
brain ? His expressions, though confused, appeared to be 
the effect of something more than mere intoxication. 

Enter Benyowskt, hastify, 

Ben, I have much to impart to you. 

Cras. And I to you. 

Ben, Love shuffles the cards. Our game is won. 

Cms, What mean you ? 
- Ben, All my knowledge of mankind, all my knowledge 

of womankind deceives me, if Athanasia be not well in- 
clined towards me. 

Crus, — {Smilesy and shaken his head.) — ^This affection haa 
« sprung up in a single night like a mushroom. 

Ben, Love is always an unexpected visitor ! Did yoa 
ever hear of preparations having been made for his re- 
ception ? 

Cms, Well ! To what does this tend ? 

Ben, Can you not guess ? 

K4 
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Crus. WillyoQ marry her? 

Ben, I am married. 

Crus, Will you seduce her ? 

Ben, PeriUi such a thouj^bt. 

Crut. Will you return her afiection ? 

Ben. I cannot.— Alas ! I know not 

Crus. Well ? 

Ben. Advise me how to act. 

Cms. I advise no one who has formed a previous deter- 
mination. 

Ben, Determination ! 

Crui, Ask yourself this question. Does not the bloom- 
ing Athanasia please you ? 

Ben.— {After remdining in suspense for a moment, shrugs 
his shoulders^ — ^If I look into my heart — 

Crus, What find you there? * 

Ben, — {After a pause,) — Sensuality and vanity. 

Crus, The vanity of man is an odious idol, to which many 
an unsuspicious heart has fallen a victim. 

Ben, The advantages we gain by this are great. 

Crus, True, if you feel strong enough not to overstep the 
proper bounds ; false, if .you intend to found our happiness 
upon the ruin of a harmless being. 

Ben, Never ! 

Crus, I am old, and superstition is the inheritance of age 
I would not that our project should succeed at the expense 
of an innocent creature's happiness. Better is it to be a 
slave, and daily feel the whip of tyranny, than to be free 
and every moment feel the scourge of conscience. Oft as a 
tempest overtook us on the ocean, I should exclaim, " This 
is the vengeance of the Almighty/' I therefore claim from 
you a vow, that Athanasia's virtue shall be sacred to you. 

Ben, The detested thought can find no place in my ima- 
gination. I swear what you require. 
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Crui, £nough ! Then may you nourish her fond wishes, 
and feast her mind with lovely visions of anticipated rapt* 
ture. When we are gone, all will be well again ; for every 
thing can be forgotten, loss of innocence excepted. Mean- 
while, draw an impenetrable veil over this secret. Let it 
not be known by our associates. Beware especially of 
StepanofF. 

Ben, Why? 

Cms. Because he loves her to distractions- 
Ben. Loves Athanasia ! Does he know her ? 

Cru8, As much as we all do^ 

Ben. Docs she know him ? 

Cms. That I doubt. 

Ben, Did he ever speak to her ? 

Cms. Never. 

Ben, And is yet in love with her ? 

Cms. To distraction, I tell you. Now a word respecting' 
the preparations I have made. In some* degree I have been 
successful— in some dfegree the reverse, 

Ben. First, to the successful part ! 

Cms. It exceeds the other. Tschulosnikoff sailed some 
time since to the Aleutian Islands for the purpose ofcatching 
sea-otters. Eight and twenty men served under him. 
They are returned, and are very much dissatisfied. These • 
I have gained over to our interest^ and the vessel is out** 
own. 

Ben. The voice of an angel !' 

Cms. They will assemble at midnight in the chapel, and' 
bind their fate to ours by an oath. 

Ben. You have succeeded most happily. Oh, Crustiew, 
my head is like a magic lantern. Lighted by my fancy, the 
gay pictures of futurity flit past me. Already do I see my- 
self in China, Japan, India ; already do we double the Cape 
«f Good Hope. — ^Hope, thou daughter of Heaven ! 

K5 
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Cms, Be not so hasty. Hide this fire beneath the ashes« 
We ha^e not yet attained our object. 

Ben, The way is smooth ; the clifis are all behind us. 

Cms, But while we wander on the smooth path, it is pos- 
sible we may suddenly sink into an abyss. Malice peeps at 
us from every comer. Envy listens to us on every side. 
He who thinks that his foes are on the highway, knows 
little of the matter. They are lurking in the bushes^ 
and when you have passed them, will fall upon you un- 
awares. 

Ben, All meet me with respect. 

Cms, Se much the worse. The flag, which they hang 
out, will make you feel secure. Many hate you, because 
there are always people discerning enough to feel the su- 
periority of a great mind, and base enough to envy it. 
Many hate you on account of the large sums which they 
have lost to you at chess. Among these is Kasarinoff. 

Ben, The foolish merchant ? 

Cms, He detests you. 

Ben, He ! You are mistaken. This very morning I re- 
ceived from him a present of tea and sugar. 

Cms, Be on your guard. His villany may be sugared, 
but villany it still remains. 

Ben, Suspicious old man ! Do not fancy people worse 
than they are. Mistrust has hindered Tnany a good 
action. 
■' Cms. Caution is not mistrust. 

Enter Wasiii, 

WttsiU, A misfortune ! 
Ben. What is it ? 

WasiU, Our little dog Sabac is dead. 
Cms, Then we have lost a watchful friend. How hap- 
pened it? 
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WasUi. I was preparing tea for Count Benyowsky, and 
he amnsed me so much with his gaiubois, that I gave him a 
piece of the sugar sent by ^asarinoff. In a few minutes af- 
ter he had swallowed it, he rolled his eyes, became con- 
vulsed, and died. [Benyowsky starts, 
Crus. — {After a /?att<e.)— How now, Benyowsky ? 
Ben. I am petrified. 

Crus. Which of us best knows the nature of mankind ? 
Ben. You. But he shall repent this diabolical design, I 

will hasten to the Governor — 

Crus. Not unanned, 1 hope ! 

Ben. A poisoner is the meanest of assassins. A look wil} 
terrify hi'm. Wasili fetch me a piece of the sugar. 

. [Exit Wasili. 
Poor Sahac ! If in my age I find repose, my garden shall be 
adorned with a statue of thee, that I may never forget my 
gratitude to Providence. [Going, 

Enter Tschulosnikoff. 

Tsch. — (With a look of fury seizes Benyowsky hy the 
co//ar.)— Hold ! Not another step^halt thou proceed. 

Ben.-^Pus^ies him back with superior strength, so that he 
almost falls.) — Address me from that corner. What dost 
thou want? 

Tsch, Damnation ! Am I to be treated thus by aD 
exile ? 

Ben. Thou shouldlst not have forgotten that an exile is i^ 
man. 

Tsch. Disgracefully attacked by the disgraced ! 

Ben. That is so much the worse for thee. 

Tsch. The Governor shall know it. 

Ben, He shall. 

Tsch, Declare what are your intentions. 
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Ben, To break thy neck, unless thy language is restrained 
within proper bounds. 

Crus.'^Apart to Benyowsky.) — ^Be calm. Passion will 
not assist our cause. 

Tich, What are you whispering in his ear, old villain ? 
You have bribed my crew. You have excited them to dis- 
cord and rebellion. 

Crut. — (Confused,)— I ! 

Ben, Tis false. 

Tsch, — {To Benyowsky.) — A conspiracy is formed, and 
you are at the head of it. 

Ben, Tis false. 

Tsch, My pilot's conscience would not allow him to con- 
ceal it. He has discovered all. 

Ben, What he has said is false. 

Tsch. False! Then why is yon old scoundrel in such con- 
sternation ? Terror has robbed him of his faculties. 
Answer me, old fellow : do you know my crew ? 
^ Crus, I do. 

Tsch, Why did you steal to their huts before day-break ? 
What had you to do with them, when you were all togetber, 
and the doors were barred ? 

Ben, Blockhead, I can explain this matter in a few 
words. The Governor, and several respectable inhabitants 
of the town, have persuaded me to establish a public 
school. I want to erect a large building for this purpose ; 
and as your crew were unemployed, I thought of hiring them 
to work for me. I commissioned Crustiew to do this for 
me, and he agreed with them. 

Tsch, A very likely story, no doubt ! But let me tell 

you 

Ben. Hold ! I have conferred on you the honour of re- 
futing your ridiculous suspicion; but were I any longer 
to brook your preposterous conduct, I should be guilty 
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of weakne^y or of fear. Beware, therefore, how you pro- 
ceed. 

Tsch, What ! Dare you threaten— 

Ben. I dare do more than threaten. 

Tsch. Is a lawful citizen to be insulted by an exiled va» 
gabond ? 

Ben. — (Strikes him) ^Take that and that— and 

that — - [Kicks him out of doors, 

Tsch,^'( Whose fury almost chokes him.) — ^This shall 
cost thee thy life. [Exit.. 

Cms, We are lost* 

Ben. Why? 
• Cms, He is gone to the Governor; 

Ben. So will I. 

Cms. He will be violent. 

Ben. I will be culm. 

Crus, And should, he not convince, he will awake - 
suspicion. 

Ben. Collected firnmess will easily overpower unbridled 
fury. 

Cms. — (Goes to the wiWoap.J— Haste then to the cita- 
8el before him. He is on foot. Throw yourself into the- 
sledge which you see yonder with two dogs in harness, and 
drive over the river* It is a nearer road. 

Ben. Enough ! If no hindrance occur, you shall soon 
see me again. — (As he goes Wasili meets him, and presents 
a small packet,) — ^True. I had almost forgotten the 
sugar. [Exit, 

Cms.— (Alone.) — Had he not been here, our game 
would have been lost. My firmness quite forsook me. 
Slavery and age subdue both the body and the mind. 
Youth feasts on hopes — manhood bursts into action- 
age and infancy have only fruitless wishes for their por^* 
tion. ' fEviY* 
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ScENEy one ^^Ae Governor's Rooms, 
Enter Athanasia. 

Athan, At length I am alone, and can give vent to 
the sensations of my heart. Oh that my mother were 
alive ! She would have understood me. I must relieve 
my mind. He is noble, and shall know my sentiments. 
Confidence creates generosity. Nothing can sooner dis- 
arm a man of honour, than the avowal, ** I am in your 
power .'^ Hist ! I hear somebody on the stairs. That hasty 
step is his. 

Enter Stepanoff. 

Alas, no. My senses deceive my heart — Do you wish to> 
see my father. 

Step. No — ^you fair lady. 

Athan, What do you want ? 

Step. More than a god can bestow — ^your affection. 

Athan. Are you mad ? 

Step. I shall be if you reject me. 

Athan. I ought not to listen to you. [Going, 

Stq). Stay, for Heaven's sake, stay. Listen to me, 
and decide as the humanity and goodness of your nature 
will direct. I grant I am an exile ; an outcast of man- 
kind. I was banished for a hasty juvenile indiscretion. 
My birth is equal to yours ; my heart is worthy of 
jours. Chance may release me from the chains of 
slavery, but your chains I shall for ever wear. Fair 
Athanasia, cast on me a look of kindness. Oh, let a 
nngle gleam of hope shine through the dreary darkness of 
my life. 
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Athan, Enough ! I can make no reply to your decla- 
ration ; but from compassion I will conceal it from my 
father. [Going, 

Step, Oh, stay, and let the words of sincere, of ar- 
dent love, find their way to your heart. It is about 
seven years ago that I was first obliged to work on the 
fortifications. Unaccustomed as I was .to labour, my 
strength was soon exhausted. Powerless I lay stretched 
on the rampart, and prayed to Heaven for death. Then 
it was that you appeared with your good mother. Atha- 
nasia Alexiewna, you were then a little girl. Fearfully 
you started back, clung to your mother, and besought 
her to assist me. She gave me a piece of money — and I 
—gave you my heart. Yon are grown — my affection has 
grown with you. Years have passed away, yet still I see 
the little cherub, as if the circumstance had happened 
yesterday. Grateful I have ever been, and gratitude is 
ripened into love. Do not condemn me — do not reject 
me. I require no oath, no promise. I only beg I may be 
allowed to hope, that if fate should ever smile on rat 
again, you will also smile on me. 

Athan, I most sincerely pity you ; but I cannot, will not, 
give encouragement to useless hopes. 

Step, — ( With asperity.) — You cannot because you will 
not. 

Athan. To whom am I accountable for my sentiments ? 

Step, Another attachment lurks in your bosom. 

Athan, Does my kindness excite audacity } 

Step, The charms of novelty have attracted yon. 

Athan. Begone ! 

Step. Merc bombast has conquered you. 

Athan. Leave me, insolent man. I chuse to be alone. 

Step, Do you expect a visitor ? Is he comming, lady ? 

Athan.' Who .? 
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Step. The happy man, for whose sake I am trampled in 
the dust, 

Athan. Shall I call my father? 

Step, Do as you please. My life is now of no value to 
me. The delightful air-built castle of my hopes is de^ 
stroyed. Weep I will not — pray I cannot. None but fools 
weep and pray. To a man of spirit and determination, 
despair has granted another resource. ^If, like Sampson, 
he be made a mark for contempt and derision, he can at 
least grasp the pillars of the temple, and crush his foes as 
well as himself by their falL 

Athan, You rave. 

Stq>. I do not, yet ; though soon perhaps I may. I 
will observe you with minute attention, watch your every 
look, pry into your every design. I will discover your every 
involuntary motion. Love, jealousy, despair will sharpen 
all my faculties ; and if Satan will but grant that I may see 
what I wish — Ha ! then shall the sport begin. Furies shall 
dance upon my grave, and brandish in the air your nuptial 
torch. 

Athan. Heavens ! How shall I escape this madnmn?— > 
(Espies Benyowsky, and runs jojifully towards Mm.) — ^Ha ! 
Count Benyowsky ! 

Enter Benyowskt. 

Step, Hell and the devil! There he is. I have seen 
enough. Farewell, lady. It is, doubtless, time that I 
should take my leave. I know how to die— but not unre- 
vengcd. [Erit. 

Ben. What means this ? You in a tremor 1 He in a rage ! 

Athan. I am indeed in a tremor. 

Ben. Why? 

Athan* I will complain to my father. 
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Ben, Of What ! 

Athan, No,. I will not. 

Ben, "What will you not do ? 

Athan. I pity him. He is insane. 

Ben, Insane ! 

Athan, He loves me. 

Ben, Is he, on that account, insane ? 

Athan, An exile— 

Ben, — (With a degree of asperity,) — True, Madam. 
That I had forgotten. 

Athan,'^(Confti8ed,)'^Not because he is an exile — ^No 
—1 did not mean to say that 
- Ben, It was, however, a very rational remark. 

Athan, But what is rational is not always true. Cannot 
an exile be deserving of affection ? 

Ben, He can, but he must not. 

Athan, He may, but the mfm who has been here can- 
not — That man, I say, cannot. 

Ben, Where is his Excellency ? I must speak to him. 

Athan, He is — Dear Count, I have ofiended you. 

Ben, Offended me ! By what ? 

Athan, You are an exile too ! 

Ben, Alas ! I am. 

Athan, I so easily forget that 

Ben, I shall never forget it. 

Athan, That arises from— what you call rational. 

Ben, You should praise me for it. 

Athan, I do praise you by my words ; but my heart- 
Ben. The heart likes to be flattered. 

Athan,'^( Bashfulli/,) — You are not a flatterer. 

Ben, — (In ajirm fawc.J— No. 
. Athan, But there are truths which the heart likes to hear. 

Ben, Truth should not always be spoken. 

Athan, At least not by every body. 



Ben, Right. 

Athan, I mean, for instaocey bj tepanoC 

iJrn. And his equals. ' 

Athan, Who is his equal ? 

Ben. Every exile. J 

Athan, Every exile ! I understand yoa^^Suppremng a ' 

t^A.y — ^Natural coldness is not a virtue. 

Ben, But to suffer and be silent is a merit. 

Athan, Or obstinacy. My mother told me, if I always 
declared what I felt, I should never feel what I ought not. 

Ben, This one maxim is a full description of your mo- 
thei'^s sentiments. 

Athan. She bequeathed me many such maxims. If 
she were still alive — Alas ! her grave is on the hill close 
to the fortress. When the first grass peeps through the 
snowy I'll hasten thither, and entrust my secret to the 
earth. — (After a pause.) — ^You do not ask me what mj 
secret is. 

Ben. I have no right to do so. 

Athan, You are ray instructor — and I must place confi- 
dence in you. Gi\'e me your advice. 

Beni Respecting what ? 

Athan. If I felt an affection for Stepanoff 

Ben. Well ? 

Athan. What should I do ? 

Ben, Discover your attachment to your father. 

Athan. And then ? 

Ben. If his influence could restore Stepanoff to liberty, 
you might, without a blush, give him your hand. 

Athan. You have said exactly what I feel. 

Ben, Happy Stepanoff ! 

Athan. Indeed dear count ! Should you think him hap* 
py — whom I love ? 

Ben, If he possess a feeling hear t »> 
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Athan, — {Btuf^lfy hant upon him^ 4wi/ Aidln her face 
upon hit f^leler J— Do you possess one ? 

Ben.'-^C Agitated.) — ^Athanasia ! 

Athan, Yes ornof 

Ben, Amiable innocence ! 

Athan, Yes or no. — (Benyowsky intoluntarily datpt her 
in his arms,) — ^I fly to my father. [Exit, 

Ben, Athanasia! What would you do? Gracious 
Heavens ! What is all this ? The angelic charms of inno- 
cence surprised and overpowered me,-^Strihing his /ore^ 
head,) — Emilia! My wife! 

Enter Iwan. 

Iwan, There he is, as if sent for. 

Ben, — (Alarmed.'y-Htis any one enquired for me f 

Iwan, Enquired ! Search has been made for you« 

Ben. By whom ? 

Iwan. By me, because I want to have some conversation 
with you. 

Ben, About what ? 

Iwan- Matters of importance. 

Ben. At another time. I am come hither on business, 
which requires immediate attention. [Going, 

Iwan. Hold ! Stir not from the spot. Perhaps the fate 
of centuries depends upon this single moment. 

Ben. — (Aside.) — Intolerable blockhead ! — (Aloud.) — 
What are you pleased to command ? 

Iwan, Pleased to command \^(With a mysterious air, 
and consequential smile.) — A trifle.— (u4/i^cr a solemn pause^ 
— Half the world. 

Ben. What say you ? — (Aside.) — He is insane, "too. 

Iwan. You start. — ^Ha! Ha! Ha! — ^Upon these shoulders 
is a head, and iii that head strange things are happening. 

Ben. That I perceive. 
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Iwan, Who subdued Kamtschatka ? A Cossack. Who 
is captain of the Cossacks? — Iwan Fedrowitsch. 

Ben. That I know, but— 

Iwan. Silence ! Utter not a syllable. Promise that mj 
confidence shall not be misplaced, that what I have en- 
trusted to you shall remain an inviolable secret. 

Ben, — (Smiling.) — Most willingly. 

Iwan, I have a little scheme/ When I use the term 
little scheme f I mean to imply a great project. In short, 
^'(drawing him aside toith an air of mystery,) — I intend 
to found a colony in the Aleutian Islands. 

Ben. Indeed ! 

Iwan. You shall lend me your assistance in forwardinj^ 
this plan. 

Ben, If you wish it 

Iwan. When I use the term assistance, I mean to imply, 
pen; for, with respect to the sword, a Cossack wants no 
assistance. You shall persuade the Governor to submit 
your statement to her imperial Majesty. 

Ben. Proceed. 

Iwan. Don't you perceive I shall make you all happy ^ 
The Governor will be promoted to the command* of 
Ochozk, you will take his place at Kamtschatka, I shall be 
Viceroy of the Aleutian Islands^ and before you are aware 
of it, conqueror of California. 

Ben. Bravo ! Your Project is most admirable. 

Iwan. Yes, yes, — (With great solemnity.) — I wish you 
joy. Governor of Kamtschatka. 

Ben. — (With equal gravity.) — ^I thank your Califomian 
Majesty; but it would be more agreeable to me if you 
would be graciously pleased to appoint me your primo 
minister and commander in chief. 

Iwan. Count, your petition is granted. 

Ben. I am deeply affected—^ — 

Iwan. So am I; for I cannot refrain from Inugliter, 
when I fancy that I see you at the head of my armv--.- 
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Enough ! be dn alliance offensive and defensive concluded 
between us. l^Presenting his hand, 

Ben. — (Shaking it.) — Agreed. — ^Aside.) — ^I'll bear 
with the fooly for he may be useful to me. 

Enter Governoiu 

Gov, Welcome, Count Benyowsky ! Where is mj 
daughter ? 

Ben. She was here but a few minutes since. 

Gov. Theodora says she was in search of me. 

Iwan. — (Consequentially.)'^We have in the mean time 
found a Kingdom. — ^Ha ! Ha ! 

Ben. Before we take possession of it, I am come to de« 
mand justice. 

Gov. How so ? 

Ben. A madman, one Tschulosnikoff, has attacked me in 
my hut, and irritated me so far by his insolence that I kick- 
ed him out of doors. 

O&o. What was the cause ? 

Ben. I hired his crew to assist me in erecting a building 
for a school, and the blockhead asserts that I wished to ex- 
cite mutiny and insurrection. 

Gov. The idea is as absurd as malicious. 

Itoan. The scoundrel must feel the knout. 

Gov. I will send for him. 

Ben. Your kindness towards me has created many ene- 
mies, who absolutely wish even to assassinate me. 

Gov. Assassinate you ! 

Ben. Behold a proof. — (Produces the sugar.) — Under 
the mask of friendship, Kasarinoff, the merchant, sent me 
this sugar. A dog, which had eat a piepe of it, died in- 
stantaneously. 

Gov. Is it possible ? Give me the sugar. 

[Takes it, and rings. 

Iwan. The scoundrel must feel the knout. 
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£fiffr a Servaxt. 



Gov. Send imiBediateiy for Tscholosukofl^ and Kasan- 
noff. 

&r. Tschulosnikoff is aireaify sa the antichamber, and 
requests an audience. 

Cm, Let liim come. \BjfU Sefrant. 

'EfUet TscHULoniiKOFF. 

TkK I appear before your Escellency— «-» 

Gov, With great effit>uter3r, as I perceiTe. 

Jwan. You are a worthless fellow. 

TkK I accuse this man of high treason. 

hcan. What! My minister! 

Got. ^^iUain, dare you calumniate a roan who, even in 
fetters, has done more for the crown, than a hundred free 
scoundrels like yourself? 

Tick. I have proofs — 

Gvo, Silence ! You cannot feel the force of any thing 
great or good. I know the Count, and every thing he 
does; therefore, beware how you proceed against him; 
for the man who dares to place any impediment in his 
way, has been shone upon by the sun for the last time. 

RcA. He excites rebellion 

Gar- Begone 1 TU hear no more. You owe him grati- 
tude, and pay your debt with calumny. He wants to make 
human beings of your children, and this does not suit your 
brutal dispositions. 

KcA. But my pilot " 

Gm. Peace ! Begone ! 

I^cA. He has beat me- 

Gov, He treated you properly. 

T%qK But, good Heavens 

[Governor rings. 
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Mnter a Seavant. 

Gov. To the guard with this fellow ! 

Tsch, Very well — I shall go. Repentance will soon 
overtake you,— f To the Governor,)— and vengeance you. 
[Shakes his clenched fist at Beuyowsky, and exit, 

Ben, He still threatens. 

Gov, His threats are ridiculous. 

Iwan, Forty lashes will cool him. 

Gov, Be at ease, Count. I promise you justice and se- 
curity. Calumny can only cast a shade over a good con- 
science, like black gauze over a snowy bosom. It still 
shines through the slender covering. I know these fellows, 
and I know you. I would entrust you with my honour and 
my life. 

Izcan, And I with California. 

Ben. — (Aside^ with his hand upon his breast,) — ^I was not 
prepared for this. 



Enter a Sertaw t. 



Ser. Kasarinofl^ 



Gov. Let him come. [^Exit Servant 

Enter Kasarinopp. 

Kas. Youi» Excellency has been pleased to command— 

Gov,— (Calling to the Servant.^— Bring tea. Come 
nearer, ray dear Kasarinoff. I hear you are diligent and 
attentive to business. You deserve encouragement. 

Kas, The honour 

Gov, Shall be no more than justice. A great mer- 
diant is a great man. The monarch's concerns extend 
through his dominions ; the merchant's through the world. 
With his right hand h« touches Asia; with his left Ame^ 
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rica. By a stroke of his pen, he connects one quarter of 
the globe with another, makes lemons grow in Kamtschat- 
ka, and finds a gold mine in a desert. Reverence should be 
paid to those who deserve it. Take a chair close to me, my 
dear Kasariiio£ Let us drink a cup of tea together, and 
liaire a little conversation upon business. — (Pours out the 
/«o.)*-This is Caravan tea, and I believe very good. It was 
sent to me from Irkuzk, as a present. I must confess I 
ought to be grateful ; for my fiiends are bountiful in their 
presents.— ( I%raw» mgar into Kasarinoflfs cup.) — This 
sugar, for instance — what a beautiful colour it is ! Count 
Benyowsky was so kind as to send it this morning.— (27iroa'« 
another piece into KasarinofTs cup,) — You deal in sugar 
and tea, I recollect. Try Iiow you like these. 

Kas. — {Embarrassed and alarmed.) — ^I thank your Excel- 
lency ; but this is not the hour at which I usually drink tea. 

Gov. Never mind that. 

Kas, I am, indeed, at no time very fond of tea. 

Gov. Taste this, then, to oblige me. 

Kas. It makes me feel heated and nervous. 

Gov. Only a single cup ! 

Kas. I must beg your Excellency to excuse me. 

Gov.^G raveli/.)— Driokf friend Kasarinoffl Do yom 
think I have mixed poison with it ? 

Kas. Heaven forbid that I should harbour such a thought ! 

Gov. Drink, then, I command you, 

Kas. — {Takes the cup with a trembling hand.) — I have 
guch an aversion to tea — — 

G(yD. rU put a little more sugar into it — then it can't do 
you any hann. [Throws another piece into the cup. 

Kas.—{Tremhling.)^l-^l'^ 

[The cup falls from his kand^ 

Gov.'--{Springs wp.)— Ha !— Poisoner ! 

Kas.---{^inks on his /cnrcs.)— Mercy ] 
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Iwan. The knout ! ' 

Gov, Your wicked damnable intention is evident Count 
Benyowsky, pronounce sentence on him. It shall be exe- 
cuted this very hour. 

Kas, Mercy! 

Iwan. The knout! ^ 

Ben. The punishment to be inflicted on this man is ieft 
tome? 

Gov, Entirely. 

Ben. I have your promise that his fate entirely rests on 
my decision? 

Gov. You have. 

Ben, Enough ! — ^I pardon him. 

Gov. How ! 

Iwan. What ! 

KoA.^ Embracing his /bMees.^— Heavens ! what a man ! 
— (Almost unable to articulate,)'^! have no words-<-Oh» 
let these tears wash away my guilt ! 

B§n, Rise, depart, and be my friend. 

Gov. No, Count. This I cannot aUow, 

Ben. I have your promise* 

Goo, You act nobly, bu t 

Ben. If I act nobly, your heart is surety for the fulfil- 
ment of your promise. 

Qov. — (Embraces him with emotion.)'^! have esteemed 
you hitherto— now I admire you. — (To Kasarinoflf.)— G(V 
and make yourself deserving of his pardon. 

Kas.'^( Sobbing.) — I cannot speak.— Fll bring ray chil- 
dren. They shall thank him. [Emt^ 

Iwan^ — {Ajffected fy this scene against his inclinatiofi, offers 
his hand to Benyowsky.) — ^Friend, you have acted like fi 
Cossack. I appoint you Lord Chief Justice of CaUfonii<l. 

Vol. II. L 
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Enter AthXnasia. 

Athan.'^RMMkei tcwanb her father, and throws her 
armi round hii neck) — My father ! 
Gov. What now } 
Athan, At last I have found jou. 
Gov, What do yoa want ? 
Athan. Yoar consent. 
Goo. To what ? 
Athan. To my happiness. 
Gov. Is not your happiness my wish ? Speak ! 
Athan. I am in love. 
Gov, In love ! 
Ben.'^CMuch embarratsed.J — ^I will withdrew. 

Athan. Stay, Count Benyowsky. I am not ashamed of 
my affection. 

Goo. I am astonished. So suddenly^— 

Iwan. I never observed any symptom. 

Athan. — (Goes to Benyowsky, takes his hand^ and turns 
fo the Governor.) — Your blessing, my father ! 

Gov, How ! Is it the Count whom you love ? 

Athan. Whom else could I love ? 

Iwan. — (Mortified.) — Come, come 

Gov, But don't you consider 

Athan. I consider every thing. I consider all his perfec- 
tions, and the dying words of my mother. Shall 1 repeat 
them ? Yes, it was in this room, in this very room she died. 
Here stood her bed — here you sat— and there I knelt. You 
wept, I sobbed, and my mother groaned. In her last strug- 
gle she once more raised herself, grasped your hand, and 
said, in a broken voice, "Let my Atiianasia i^^ry the man 
whom she loves.'' ITiis is he. Oh, my father, ^ve^me the 
man whom I love. 

Goo, Athanasia,you have taken me by surprise—— 
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Athan. — (Drawing Benyowsky after her,) — Here— on 
this spot, where my mother died — here do we implore your 
blessing. 

Gov, When the Count is released from slavery-—*- 

Athan, Is he not free whenever you declare him so f 
Spirit of my mother, descend, and let thy influence prevail 
upon my father to fulfil thy last request 

hoan. Friend, I think you might without dange r - ■ ■■ 

Athan, Danger 1 Is it dangerous to reward virtue ? 

Iwan, The ukase of Peter the First extends to many cases. 

Athan, Blessings upon Peter's ashes for this edict ! 

Iwan, The preservation of the vessel on the voyage 
from Ochozk 

Athan, Oh, yes I That alone 



Iwan, The introduction of coltivation- 



Athan, True. Oh, Iwan Fedrowitsch,youareagoodman. 

Iwan, The Cossacks are always good men. Besides all 
this, when we take into account the Aleutian Islands and 
California— 

Athan, You don't say a word, dear Count. 

Ben, What can I say ? I am tormented by the idei^ that 
your worthy father may believe I have urged you to take 
tlus step. 

Athan, That you did not. No, my father. He afflicted 
my poor heart with his noble and rational sentiments, as he 
called them. Ob, my father, are you still irresolute ? Here 
do I kneel, where I knelt at my mother's death-bed— ^ene, 
where she pronounced on me her last blessing. That bles* 
sing must be now fulfilled— -Now, or never ! 

Gov. Rise, Athanasia. Be it so. My hoary head obeys 
the impulse of my heart. I venture something for you and 
him, but you both deserve it. Count Benyowsky, you ai'e 
free. The secretary shsill execute the instrument in its 
legal'lbrm.— (C^j^ing him in his anns,) — ^I embrace my son 

L2 
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Ben. BBMnem! IsitpoaiiUe? 

AikmL^Kimimg ker father's ibMdL>-Ob, my dear fa- 
ther ! accept my heartfelt thanks. I am overpowered with 
joy. I know not bow I fooL I could weep^I must kiss 
yoo dear Iwao. Beoyowaky is freew He is free, and smie. 
Where is Theodora } The whole family shall participate 
my happiness— the whole castle — the whole town.-— {Pa^s 
a fuU pMTK talo Benyowaky^s Aa«d>— This for the poor 
captives. Ue is fsss - - h a is miae. [Exit, 

BfR.— (I>R^4y aj^bc<efi>-If yoar exosUaAcy 

Oov. Why not call me hther f 

Ben, If I be at present dumb 

Gov* I understaud you. 

Iwan. Ay, ay. I u ndc r Dta ac I what you mean by dumb, 
too. Fish are damhy becaose they dnnk water. When 
w« have emptied a couple of bottles^ oar tongues will he- 
gin to wag. 

Ooo. Vary tnwy Iwaa Fedrowitsch. Wine is as much 
the companion of joy, as dew of a fine morning. Cooie. 

Ben, Excess of joy and grief are nearly related to each 
other. Both ei^ress themselves in tears; not in words. 
8&Ai demand retipement. I beg permission' to withdraw 
for a few moments. [Esit,. 

Iwan. What' a strange man ! When I am happy, I mast 
drink. 

O&v, Let him go. Joy is not a coin fixed at the bottom 
of a bowL 

J^oa. Whether it be a bowl or a bottle I don't care, 
except that the howl is rather more satisfactory, because 
it is generaHy rather larger. Now as to joy— when I 
use ^e tevaijeyy I mean to imply thirsty and by my 
soul I am just now as thirsty as a hound after a three 
hours cbace. 

Gov, Come, then ! Let us drink to the happiness df the 
voung couple. 
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EnUr m Servavt. 

Ser. Tscbulosnikoff has escaped from the guard. 

Gov, Escaped! Blockhead! All Kamtscfaatka is a 
prison. 

Iwan, The knoat will fetch him back. 

Gov. — (To Servant.)— Bring us a bottle of wine. 

Iwan. What do you mean by ordering a single bottle } 
Bring us four. Zounds ! Is not your daughter betrothed ? 
Turn the sea into wine, and Iwan Fedrowitscb, captain of 
jthe Cossacks^ will drink it to the last drop. [JExami* 

ScBHB, en open Place wkiomt the CUadeL A Beleony i$ 
visible, and under it a etone-^eat. It is 



Enter Tschvloshixoff audGmcotiU 

Tteh, He must pass this way. 

Grig, Dear uncle, what is your intention? 

Tsch, Give me yeur knife. 

Grig, What do you mean 

Ttch. I mean to be revenged, and then to die. 
Grig, Revenged ! On whom? 
!ZVcA. On Benyowsky. 
Grig, What has he done to you ? 
TVcA. I shall be distracted, if I attempt to repeat it. 
Grig, But consider the risk- — 
Tich. The risk is nothing. I send him to hell, that I 
may find a servant ready to receive me. 
Grig, Will you murder him ? 
TscK Give me the knife. 
Grig, Well, if you — — 
Ttch, The knife I say ! 
Grig, There it is. 

LS 
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TWA. It it ilMrp ?— Ay— not uaam. 

Grig, But for Uwven't w ka 

IWA. Go to church and pray— or go to the devil. I 

doo*t want yoo. 

Grig. I will not leate yoo. 

7W*. Then stay ; and giw the Tillain abaoladou wheo 

he dies. 

Grig. Tt grows darker. 
Tkck, So much the hetter. 
Grig, I saw six sentinels in search of you. 
J^ch. Let them continue their search.— Ha ! Ha ! Ha I 
They shall find me, hut not till tins knife has found th* 
way to Benyowsk/s heart. 

Grig, 1 have jast heard that he is declared free 

7ick. Is he }— Ha! Ha! Ha! 
Grig. And is to marry the Governor's daughter. 
TkcK Ishef— Ha! Ha! Ha! 

Grig. The nuptials are perhaps cclehrated this very 
evening— and you may wait here in vain till sun-rise. 

TtcA. Then I'll wait till the sun is humt to a cinder. 
Hist J I hear foot steps. Creep close to the wall. 

^r^t. Dear onde 

^IM. Go, or J'il plunge the knife into your heart. 

[T^ $^arttt€. 

JEnter Benyowskt tis deep meditation. 

^^itn.-^( Slowly walking JbrwariLJ — ^Athanasia !— Emilia ! 
^h. 'Tis he. — -{Rushes against Benyowsky.) — Die, 
traitor I 

•Btti.— fJVrfW. suddenly, and seizes his arm. They 
^^estle.J^^Help I Murder ! 
y*cA. Grigori ! Help! 
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(^Grigori aitaeks Benyowsky from behintL At the very nuh 
ment appean Kasarinoff leading hit ttoo Children. Se 
leaves them^ feUs Tschulosnikoff to the earthy and ditamu 
hkn, Benyowsky, in the mean time^ disarms Grigori, and 
holds him fast, Tschulosnikoff rava^ shouts and curses, 
Theodora appears on the balcony, mixes her shrieks with the 
various cries of the combatants, and runs back.) 

Enter a Corporal and Soldiers* 

Cor.' Holla ! Stand, I command yoa, in the name of the 
Governor. Ha ! Tschulosnikoff ! Have we found you again ? 

Kas, He was attempting to murder the Count. 

Ben,'^Releasing GrigorLy^Fly, young man. You shall 
•ot be punished on my accounts [Grigori escapes. 

Cor, Come^ Tschulosnikoff. Yon will have a comfor- 
table share of the knout. 

lich. Hell and furiea!— ^iSJpttr towards Benyowsky.)— - 
O— damn thee ! [Ejfitp guardedm 

Ben,'^Embraces his preserver^ — ^Kasarinoff 1 

Kas, ** Go, and be my friend,'' said yon to me. You see 
I have been so. 

Ben, You have honestly pmd your debt.. 

Kas, Here are my little ones. I meant that they should 
embrace your knees, and thank you. But Heaven has de- 
creed I should have a better opportunity of expressing my 
gratitude. 

Ben, Kasarinoff I My friend/ This title, when bestowed 
on any one by me, is not the coin in common circulation, 
with which a labourer is paid for his work. Farewell ! 

Kas, It is dark, and you are alone. Let me attend you. 

Ben, To the river, if you like. 

Kas. To death. 

[Exeunt f arm in arm, each leading one of the Children. 

L4 



Enter I#A«yhMi /Ae lyiiMM^e Mfr. 

iW«.--(ll«««^y.>-HolU! Holla l-Checkii»te-What 
ioet mil this huriybuWy mean ? Who makes all this noise ? 
^c r* '^«')-Nobody ? Nobody makes all this noise. 
Whcnlusethetermnoftody, I mean to imply ««mf ww,/^, 
who are all gone.-2ounds ; bow every thing dan^- 
Butl heard Thebdora. Why did she shriek and squall ? 
Why did she disturb me, when I was so comforuble ? five 
glasses from tht botde-and five moves on the board, would 
have mated both the Governor and Iwan Fedrowitsch, eap. 
tain of the Colsacks. Ha! Ha I Ha l^Sinh npm th, stone 
M»r.>*.Thcr»— Zounds ! This is a cool seat. When I use 
the term coal, I mean to imply rM. How is this ? Th^ 
King of California is cheek- mated.— Ha ! Ha ! Ha ! 

[Mutters a few tmre unintelligibte wardi. 

Enter Kvdrin, with a balalaika under his arm. He bxfh 
carefully rtnind, but does not perceive Iwan. 

Kudrin. At length all is quiet here and daric as the giave. 
The stars are gone to rest, and have wrapt themselves in 
snowK;louds.--( JjiproacAcs thebalcon^y^Hht I Hist] Theo- 
dora ! She is not on the balcony yet— or perhaps has al- 
ready been there. Well ! I must lure my bird.— (IVnei hit 
balalaika.y-But my fingers are benumbed.— (£re«Mej into 
his *ofM&.>^ Well ! Well ! I sliall succeed at last. The 
breath of a lover can melt a mountain of snow, or dissolve 
a diamond. 

(He plays and sings the following words to an air in a 
Russian Opera, called Melnik.) 
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1 

Darkness o'er the fortress hovers ; 

Hasten from thy room, 
Tis the time when ghosts nnd lovers 

Wander through the gloom. 

Tis thy faithful Kudrin lingers. 

Come without alarm; 
Stiff and frozen are his fingers. 

But his heart is warm. 

3 
Long 'twill be ere gay Aarorfi 

Chases night away. 
But the eyes of Theodora 

Change tlie night to day. 

When thon com^st, na darkness hovers; 

Haste then from thy room; 
Tis the time when ghosts and lovers 
Wander through the gloom. 
(During the Uut strophe Theodora appears on the h<de(my») 

Theo, Hist! 
Kudrin, Histf 
I%eo. Are you there? 
Kudrin, I am, and have been some time. 
Theo, Dear Kudrin, there, are great rejoicings in the 
house. 

Kudrin, So much the better. 

Theo, Athanasia is soon to be married. 

Kudrin. To whom ^ 

T%eo, To Count Benyowsky. 

Kudrin, Benyowsky ! 

L.5 
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Theo, Now, we shall be happy too. 
JCudrin, We are all to fly a cross the sea, then? 
T^eo. Simpleton ! I said nothing about flying. 
Kudrin. What then } 
Tkeo, Marrying. 

Kudrin, You don't know, then, and your mistress does 
■Ot know — — 

Theo. What don't we know? 

Kudrin, And yet she is soon to be married ? That's cu- 
rious enough. 

Theo, Tell me what you mean. 

Kudrin, I would if I durst. 

Theo, Why dare you not? 

Kudrin, I have taken a dreadful oath— 

Theo, Concerning what? 

Kudrin. Concerning— can you he silent ? 

TTieo, As the grave. 

Kudrin. listen then. I came hither, Theodora, for the 

purpose of prevaling upon you 

Theo, To do vfh^tf 

Kudrin, To accompany us in our flight. 
Theo. What flight ? 

Kudrin, If you betray mc, we are all undone. 
Theo. Simpleton ! Love and treachery never dwell un- 
der the same roof. 

Kudrin, ^here are many of us — ^many free men as well as 
exiles. Count Benyowsky is at our head. We have secu- 
red a vessel, and we are about to fly God knows whither ! 
hot to a delightful country. 
Theo. Are you asleep ! 

Kudrin, Not I. All I tell you is true, and will soon 
take place. Will you go with me, dear Theodora? 
Theo, But my mistress 
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Kudrin, If tlie Count be married to her, be will of 
course, take her with him. 

Theo, Incomprehensible man ! 

Kudrin. Don't mind that. Pack up your clothes, and: 
make yourself ready to accompany us. 

Theo. But the Governor 

Kudrin. He may play at chess with that old fool our 
captain. 

Iwan,'^( Springs up, and seizes Kudrin. J — Traitor ! 

(^Theodora shrieks^ and runs away,) 

Kudnn, — (Sinks on his knees.) — ^Mercy ! — (Trembling.) 
— we are lost. 

Iwan. — (Holding him.) — Villain ! What Have you beeiv 
jaying ? 

Kudrin. Oh, I am drunk. I don't kndW what I say. 

Izcan. Treachery ! Benyowsky ! My Calilfornian minister !' 

Kudrin. Some Kamtschadales have made me drink 
Muchomor — my head is quite confused. 

Izoan. Come with me. i^^'ogging him away. 

Kudrin. Let me be at liberty till mornitig I beseech you. 

Iwan. Come with me, scoundrel ! 

Kudrin. — (Pushes him very violently^ and almost knocks' 
him down.) — Go to the devil. [Exit.. 

Iwan. What ! This to me ! Tliis to his captain ! Holla! 
Guard ! Ship ! Intrigue ! Escape ! Treachery ! 
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ACT IF, 



Scene, Crustiew's "Room, 

Crvstiew, Baturin, and <erfro/ CoNSFiRATORs'irr« dU" 
covered. Some of them form groupt, tohiU others walk up 
and down with signs of uneasiness, 

1 Con, He does not return. 

9 Con, It IS already dark. 

Cms, Be at ease. He will come, most certainly. 

S Con. TschulosnikofT is rash. 

Cms, Benyowsky bold. 

1 Con, The governor rigid. 
Cms, Bat not suspicious. 

2 Con, He will be so. 

Cms, Even if he be, the hour of deliverance is at hand, 
1 Con, Ten years have I sighed for it. 

3 Con, If seven years. 
3 Con, I, seventeen. 

Crta, I, two-and-twenty. Picture to yourselves, my 

brethren, the delightful moment when we reach some land 

' of liberty, where no snow forbids that we should kiss the 

earth, and where the fertile soil imbibes our tears of joy. 

Blest, blest be our deliverer ! 
Jll, Blest be he ! 

Enter Stepanoff hastily. 

Step. We are lost. 
AIL What now? 
Step. Betrayed. 
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All, Betrajed! 

Step, Your hero Benyowskyhas treacherously gained his 
own freedom. 

All, How so ? Go on. Tell us. 

Step, The Governor bestows his daughter in marriage 
on the Count. 

1, 2, & 3 Con, Well ! 

Step. Well ! Blockheads ! He has consequently betray* 
ed us. 

Cms, That canseguentfy is not clear to me. 

Step, Indeed ! Why is he free ? This is never granted 
but for some great service to the state, and what other 
can be in his power than the service of treachery ? Talk 
he cim. He has caught us with his tongue, as a wood- 
pecker catches bees. First, he infatuated that old man, 
'^Pointing at Crustiew,^ — then that old man infatuated 
us. With Russian blood this hero pays for his freedom. 
With Russian blood be besprinkles the bridal couch. To- 
day he sees us led to execution, and to-morrow he celebrates 
his nuptials. Vengeance, vengeance on the traitor ! 

All, Vengeance ! Vengeance ! 

Step, We must die ; but let Benyowsky die before us. 

All, He shall, he shall. 

Cms, Be not so rash, my comrades. 

Step, What punishment did we swear to inflict upon the 
perjured } 

All, Death ! Death ! 

Cnu. Die be shall, if he be guilty. I myself, old as 
I am, will rouse the remnant of my strength to plunge a 
dagger in his heart. But he must be heard. If that man 
be a hypocrite, if that eye deceived me, adieu to all belief 
in honour and fidelity. J think him innocent Hear him 
you must. 

Step, Speak, then, old prater. Defend him. 
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* 

Cms, TIs not I, but he bhnself, who must speak. Hhn 
you must hear. 

Step, Him, forsooth ! Are you such a blockhead as to 
think that he will dal*e to appear again among us ? 

Enter Bentowsky. 

Cnis, There he is. 

Step, Ka ! — (Drawing his sword,) — ^Down with him F 

All. — (Draw their swards,) — ^Down with the traitor ! 

Crus, — (Rushing between them and Benyowsky.J — ^Then 
let your swords find the way to his heart through mine. 
Backy comrades ! He is in your power. You must bear 
him. He cannot escape you. 

Bat, Crustiew is right. Guard tlie door. 

Ben, Let me advance, Crustiew. What do you want f 

Step, Thy blood. 

Ben. Have I not devoted it to your deliverance ? Am I 
not a member of your body ? 

Step. Rather say, an ulcer of our body. Defend thyself. 

Ben. Against what charge ? 

Step. Art thou free ? 

Ben. I am. 

Step, Is the Governor about to bestow his daughter's 
hand upon thee ? 

Ben, He is. 

Step, Now, comrades, have I not told the truth ? What 
further evidence is necessary? Revenge! Revenge! 

All, — (Brandish their, swords.) — Revenge ! Revenge !' 

Crus. Hold ! Benyowsky, you perceive we do not under- 
stand your conduct. Explain the enigma. 

Ben. I conceive your meaning. Tbink you that I should 
appear among you with so much calmness and composure, 
if; I were what this villain wishes me to seem? Look 
in. "^y (ace: does treachery appear in my eye? Do 
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you perceive the horrors of a guilty conscience in my fea- 
tures ? 

Step, Mean, paltry prattle ! 

Ben, Mean, paltry prater ! Hear me, my brethren, and 
then decide. I went to the Governor — for what reason 
you know. His daughter loves me : he loves his daughter. 
It was very natural that she should beg my liberty, and as 
natural that her father should grant it. He embraced me 
as his son-in-law. What could I do in such a case ? Had I 
declined the honour, I must have given reasons for such 
conduct. And what reasons ? Was not dissimulation ab- 
solutely necessary ? Cannot my freedom be a double ad- 
vantage to you } 

Step, Thou liest. 

Ben, Thee I despise. Brethren, I stand in the midst of 
you, unarmed and (defenceless. If I have betrayed you, the 
sentinels will, in a few minutes, surround our village. Then 
dispatch me to that hell, which I should deserve, if I were 
guilty of a crime so monstrous. 

Cms, He is innocent* 

All, He is. [Returning their swords into the scabbards. 

Step, — {With ferocious fury,) — ^Thou crafty and deceit- 
ful villain, is it thy lot to be triumphant upon all occasions ? 
Take a sword. I challenge thee to single combat. Be God 
the judge between me and thee. If thy conscience be pure, 
come on, 

Ben, Give me a sword. 

Crus. That must not be. Your life is valuable to us. 
StepanofF is tortured by jealousy. 

Step, Benyowsky is nothing but a mouthing hero. 

Ben. — (Incensed.) — Give me a sword. 

Bat, — (JSteps between ^Aem.)— Hold ! I can no longer be 
sHentn'^Pointing to Stepanoff.)— -That is the traitor. 

[Stepanofif starts, 
[ All, How ! What means this f 
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Bat.'-^To Stepaiioffl>— I/>ok steadfastly at me-^je to 
eye. 

Stepr^Emharraued^ — ^What do you want with rae ? 

Bat, See how his Rowing cheek acknowledges the 
crime. His blood is more ancere than bis tongue. 
What do I want with you ! I will declare what you lately 
wanted of me. 

AU. Speak ! Speak ! 

Bat. Bat a few hours since, my brethren , ■ ■ 

Step, Believe him not: he lies. 

Bat, He came enraged to my hut— — 

Step, Bloddiead, I was drunk. 

Bat, Uttered curses on Benyowsky— — — ■ 

Step, Men curse — old women pray. 

Bat, Wrote a treacherous letter 



Step, — (iSconi/a%.)— Did you read it? 

Bat, I know its contents from your lips. 

Step, Blockhead, I was amusing myself with your igno-. 
ranee. 

Bat, I was to deliver the letter. 

Step, You dreamt this. 

Bat, It was pregnant wi^ the destruction of Benyowsky 
and of our hopes. 

AU, Proceed ! Proceed ! 

Bat, I refused*— he alternately threatened and entreated^ 
till at length he threw a piece of money on the table, as 
payment for my silence. 

Step, Is this story idmost at an end ? 

Bat, ^He then rushed oat, and I have not seen him again 
till now. 

All, Traitor! Villain F 

Step, He lies. 

1, 2, & 8 Con, — ( Drawing their «»<»•(&.)— Do^ffn with him.. 

Ben, Hold ! Disarm and bind him, but he must also be 
heard. 
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(The Conspirators take awojr Stepanoflf^ mord^ amd^ impUe 
of hit rmitanctf Innd kit handt.) 

AIL The letter ! Where is the letter ? 

Ben, Stepanoff, you hear the question of your confede- 
rates. Answer. 

Step, — (JVith tuUennest and effrontery,) — 1 know of no 
letter, 

Ben, Confess, or tremble. 

Step. — (^With a look of contempt.) — Tremble at thy 
threats ! 

1, 2, & 3 Con. Down with him \ 

Ben. Hold I Lead him away, and guard him in the ad- 
joining room. 

Stqt.-^Gnashing his teeth as he is conducted amay*)'^ 

Will no devil rise from hell to aid me ? [Exit, 

Ben, Be composed, my brethren. Murder is commit- 
ted in a moment, and the rash act is often followed by 
the penitence of many years. Though Baturin's evidence 
may be upright, you are still in want of StepanofTs con- 
fession. 

Bat, I swear that what I have asserted is true. May this 
band wither if my testimony be false ! 

Ben. This is not sufficient. Did you read the letter f 

Bat. No. 

Ben. Proceed with mildness, I beseech yoa, brethren. 
Pardon conferred upon an enemy is a seed which often pro- 
duces a rich crop. Let us be satisfied with terrifying him, 
by which we may, perhaps, extort a penitent avowal of his 
guile 

Crus. Generous man, be you his judge, and act as seems 
right to you. 

Ben, Are you satisfied with this f 

1, 2,& 3 Con. We are. 
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Bin, lis wdL Bring me a cup of water.-^ile if obeyed^ 
mtd fUaee$ the cup &m a tahk.)—l know StepanoflTs dis- 
order. I alone can be his physician. Conduct lum 
hilher. 

Enter Stxpaxoff, guarded. 

Come nearer, Scepano£ You are conyicted of treachery. 
You, as well as all assembled here, swore that death 
should be the lot of every traitor. Pass sentence on your- 
self. 

St^, My fate is in the hands of my enemy. 

Ben, You are mistaken. All your brethren have ooii» 
demned you. Confess. 

Step, I will not. 

Ben, You have but few moments to hve. Confess. 

Step» I will not. 

Ben, You hate me ? 

Step, From my soul. 

Ben, What have I done to you ? 

Step, Nothing. 

Sen, And yet you hate me ? 

Step, Yes. 

Ben, And you will not confess ? 

Step, No. 

Ben, Enough ! Silence is confession. This cup con- 
tains poison. Drink it to the last drop. 

Step,^Looking boldfy round,) — Brethren, is this your 
determination } 

1, 9, & 3 Con, Most positively. 

Step, You will sacrifice me to this stranger } 

1, S, & 3 Con, Drink I Drink ! 

Step, Think you that death is a spectie, and I a child 
alarmed by it? I will drink; but first a word to thee, 
Benyowsky. I h ite thee, I abhor thee. 1 liave sought tiiy 
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deaths but not the death of these men. Thou dost 
well in removing me. Thou dost well in binding thesis 
hands; for were they free, by the Almighty, the first 
use of their liberty should be to plunge a knife into thy 
heart. 

1, S, & d Con. Dispetcli him. 

Ben, Hold ! What have ^ou to do with his fate ? Me 
alone has he injured, and me alone have you appointed his 
judge. Release him. I pardon him. - 

Siep. Tis in vain, Count Benyowsky. Thy accursed ge- 
nerosity is thrown away upon me. I hate thee. We cannot 
stand near each other. One of us must fall. Let me| 
therefore, die. 

Ben, Unbind his hands.— (Ii^ i$ done,y-^You are free. 

Step, Am I? Give me, then, a sword, that I may stab 
the man I hate. — {AUen^ts to snatch a sword from one of 
the Conspirators, but is prevented,) 

Cms, Madman! 

Ben, Leave him to me. Stepanoff, I know the worm 
which preys upon your heart. — (Draws him aside,)— hook I 
This is the picture of my wife. 

Step, Your wife ! 

Ben, I am married. 

Step, Married ! 

Ben, I am a father. 
»Step, A father ! 

Ben, And I love my wife. 

Step. Oh, God ! 

Ben, I Cannot, therefore, accept the hand of Athanasia. 

Step, — (Is violent lif agitated^ bursts into tearSy and em^ 
braces ^Ae Count.) — Benyowsky! I must away into the open 
air. [Rushes out^ 

. 1, 2, & 3 Con, Do you allow him to go f 

Ben, Be at ease. He is ours. 

1, 3, & S Con. Strange ! Incomprehensible I 
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Ben. V«7 aatwal. A nlken thread cm lead ihe SMSt 
btadfltroB^tf webwtkaow wAeiv thit thrawl n tied. 



EtUer Wabiu, kastify. 

WosUL Athanasiais come hither on foot, and qoke aloue. 
She deaifes to speak with yoa. 

Bm. Athaaasia ! What BMam thb? Wididrair, my 
brethreoy throagh the backdoor. 

[Egamt all the Coaspirators. 
At Bight*— alone—on foot !— So bashfol-HUid yet lo bold ! 
«— This forebodes no good. 

Enter Athakasia. 

Athan,'^FIie§hreaihktiiHtohuarnm,y^h\ I can no 

more 

Ben^-^Plaeea her in a cAotr.)— What 10 the matter ? 

Why 

Athtm, I have ran — ^I have flow n ■ ■ 

Ben, For what reason ? 

Atkan, My footsteps will not be visible in the anow. 

Ben, For heaven's sake 

Athan, Feel how my heart beats. 

[She lay$ hu hand upon her haionu 

Ben. Compose yourself. 

Athan, Yes — ^I am better already — I feel easier — ^for I 
behold you again — and my terrors vanish. 

Ben, Without a cloak when it is so cold ! 

Athan, I am without a cloak, but indeed — I am warm- 
very warm. 

Ben* Docs your father know— — 

Athan, No one knows but myself. The moments were 
precious. 

Ben, Explain tom< 
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Atkan, I wiU— I mW'^Drawing her breath xMk dtf- 
ficuHy.) — Oh ! — Paliencc ! Oh ! — ^Now it is orer. 

Ben, You alann me. 

Athan, No, no. You are here — and all is wdl agaip. 
I was a cbitd ' ■■» 

Ben, This enigm a ^* 

Athan* — {Biies, approaches him^ seizes both his hmndSf and 
gazes at him with a . keen but affectionate hok,) — ^Beny- 
owsky i 

Ben, Why this penetrating look ? 

Athan.'^( After a ;7ause.^)"<-Noy it is fatae. He deceived 
me. 

Ben. Who? 

Athan. Laugh at me, dear Count, for I am a credulous 
simpleton. My attendant— she has a lover. Lovers, I 
have heard, like to play each other a trick. He made ber 
believe — but you must noC bo angry. 

Ben. Proceed. 

Athan, I was alarmed, and, without reflection, ran 
hither. Scold me— 4«ugh at me — ^I deserve it. 

Ben, You make me impatient. 

Athan, Indeed, dear Count, I am easy now — quite easy. 
When I look at you, I am ashanied to confess tlie cause of 
my alasm— but I mast. Let me rest my face upon your 
bosom, that I may speak more freely. It is said — ^that yoa 
are at the head of a conspiracy'— that you want to escape- 
to reward my father's kindness with ingratitude— to for* 
sake me. — (She quits her bashful attitude.J'^TherB ! Now 
you know all ; but don't speak'-nion^t make me feel ashai*- 
ed by defending yourself. Yoa shall not even say no, 

Ben, — (Extreme^ agitated,)-^Ath9niM% ! 

Athan, Not a word— not a syllable ! I would beat Any 
one, who thought it worth while to defend you. 

Ben, Imust-- — • 
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Aihan. Be silent, or TU put my hand open your mouth ! 
Away with those wrinkles! Laugh, iaugh at your silly 
childish Athanasia. Give roe a kiss of reconciUatxoQ^ and 
I shall run joyfully hack to the citadel. 

Boi, This is too much. Who could impose upon such 
an angeW Lovely, unsuspecting creature — ^you have not 
been deceived. 

Athan. How! 

« 

Ben, I must fly. 

Athan. Fly! • 

Ben, Perhaps even to-morrow. 

Athan. Merciful Heavens ! 

Ben, I am hound by a dreadful oath. 

Athan, Poor Athanasia ! 

Ben, I have sworn to my companions in adversity that 
I will conquer or die. 

Athan, Poor deluded Athanasia ! 

Ben, Perjury is to be punished with death. 

Athan, — (Wringing her Aands.^— Death, death to me ! 

Ben* I cannot retreat — I dare not look around me. My 
heart bleeds — but I must proceed. 

Athan, All is lost. 

Ben, I will break this chain. My corpse alone shall be a 
slave. I hazard much by this confession, but I could not 
impose upon your unsuspecting heart. Now I am in your 
power. Go — discover to your father what you have 

hear d « ' ■ 

Athan,--{Weeping,) — Benyowsky, I have not deserv- 
ed this suspicion. Though you do not love me, yet 
shall you, when you are enjoying happiness in a distant 
part of the world, never think of Athanasia but with re- 
gret. My spirit, ever attendant on you, shall often force 
from your heart the confession that. Athanasia was not an 
ignoble being. 
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Ben, Alas ! to part with you is the only difficulty which 
my heart has to encounter. 

Athan. I shall die. I have lived but a moment — for we 
do not live until we love. Blessed spirit of my mother^ re- 
ceive me in thy maternal arms. 

Ben. — (Deepljf affected,) Be generous, Athanasia. 

Spare me. 

Athan, You are agitated. Dear count, remain with me. 
Dear Benyowsky, remain with me. I am sure you never 
can be haj^py when you think of my distress. My pallid 
image will disfigure every picture of happiness. Kemaia 
with us. Are you not already free ? The warmth of my af- 
fection shall make sweet flowers grow in these cold deserts. 
The strength of my affection shall contend with your anx- 
iety to revi&it the land which gave you birtb. I will leant 
every thing from you, and you shall learn from me to love. 

Ben, You, torture me— — 

Athan, I do not complain — ^I do not weep. Your heart 
must decide — What, therefore, can I fear ? Confidence is 
the coin with which a noble soul is bought. I plac/e con* 
fidence in you — and you will not forsake me. 

Ben, My confederates will murder me. 

Athan, Come with me. The power of my father, and 
the arm of affection, will protect you. 

Ben, Shall I perfidiously sacrifice my friends P 

Athan, I will embrace my father's knees, and they shall 
not be injured. Were their condemnation written in blood, 
ray tears should wash away the words. 

Ben, I cannot—— 

Athan. You can — and will. What can you be in search 
of? Liberty ? Has not love already broken your fetters? 
Treasures ? Will you not be my father's heir ? Affection ? 
Oh ! you will find it no where as it glows within this faith* 
ful bosom. Thou first sole object of my wishes, wilt thott 
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IomI thy vmmI with my fathei's curse ? Wilt thoo in every 
xtfphyr hear my sighs ? Alas ! and yet — \i the weather were 
l^mpestnooSy I should kneel on the shore^ and pray for 

diy safety. 

Ben, Cease, cease ! I love you— by the Almighty, I love 

yon, but— 

Aihan. Can love use such a word as (at f 

Ben, I cannot deceive you. 

Aihtm. You will not I am sure. 

Ben, You must know all. 

ii/Acm. Still more ? 

Ben. Look at this picture. This it— my wife. 

Atha9i. Ha \^(Ske sinks devoid rf strength into a chair. 
Benyowsky leans against the waU^ and hides his face. A 
hng pause ensues, Athanasia's ho&om heaves, and site ap^ 
pears to be contending with herself. At length she rises with 
a resolute air.^— Enough ! I resign you.— fO/feriiig her 
hand,)'^Mny I call you my brother !-— (Benyowsky /a^ at 
her feetf and presses his face to her Aand;— Fly ! If your 
wife loves you, (oh, she must love you,) how anxious and 
nuserable she must be ! Hasten ! Fly ! 

Ben,'^( Starting iip.^— God of Heaven ! Emilia ! 

Athan, Is Emilia her name P It is a mild aiid gentle 
name. Oh, doubtless your Emilia is mild and good. She 
will not deny me your fraternal love— — 

Ben, Would that at this instant I could rush to battle ! 

Athan. Pure and guiltless is my love for you— it is the 
affection of a sister towards a brother. No, I will not for* 
sake you— I cannot forsake you. ^ will go with you 
into the wide world. I will witness the delight of your 
Emilia at your return. A beam of joy again warms my 
heart. 1 myself will conduct you to her arms. I will 
find my peace in yours— assist your wife in conducting 
your household— teach your babes to lisp your name^ 
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Ben, Girl, you rob me of mj senses. 

Athan, No mean jealousy shall creep among us. Na 
busy neighbour shall disturb our happy harmony. My sitt« 
cerity shall gain your wife*s affeetion-^my innocence and 
virtue her respect All I ask is to be always with you, 
to see how you act, to hear what you say, to rejoice cuid 
grieve with you. Do not dissipate the pleasing vision. Do 
not cast me from you. Give me a little spot in your cabin, 
that I may see you ; a corner in your vessel, that I may praj 
for you, 

Ben. And what is to become of your aged father f 

Athan, — {Covering her face.) — Oh, God ! 

Enter a Conspirator. 

Con, The Governor wishes to see you, 

Ben, To-morrow early I— 

Con, Directly. 

Ben. At so unusual an hour ! What can this mean ? 

Con, The servant says there is a dreadful eommotion in 
the castle. 

Ben. I will come. [Exit Conspirator. 

Athan. Never, Benyowsky, I tremble > 

Ben. Why ? 

Athan. Did you not hear ? A dreadful commotion ! Oh, 
when my father causes a commotion, he is not instigated by 
a trifle. He has sent for you at this late hour. To obey 
him would be rash in the' extreme. Let me i^etum alone , 
and if I suspect any danger, of which I cannot apprize ^oiz 
by a note, Theodora shall bring you a red riband. 
Soon as you see that, think of some means to save youi^. 
self. 

Vol. II. M 
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Sen, Who knows whether we do not mapiify an insect, 
|3l we fancy it an elephant ? Your father has, perhaps, 
missed yon, and is uneasy. 

Athan* That is possible. 

Ben. rU go with you. 

Athan. No, no. My teror wonkl betray you. 
,. Bf», Consider, dear Athanasia 

Athan. Affection cannot consider — it only feels. 

Ben, If we be already discovered, escape is imposable; 
for our preparations are not sufficiently forwarded. Anxi- 
ety does but augment the evil. lightning more easily finds 
its way to the traveller, who seeks shelter under a tree, 
than to htm who is in the open field. Therefore let us 

go- 

Athan, I am not sure I can. My knees tremble. 

Ben. Lean on my arm. [Oots^. 

T>nter Kudrik. 

Kudrtn,-^ Falls at Benyowsky's fietJ^KiW me, Count 
Benyowsky, kill me. 

Ben, Man, what is the matter? 

Kudrin. I have betrayed you. 

Ben, Betrayed I 

Kudrin, Love made me a traitor. 

Ben. Instantly relate what has happened. 

Kudrin, 1 love Theodora, and wished to take her with 
aie, A few hours since, she was standing on the balcony. 
Trusting to deceitful darkness, I discovered all to her, and 
was overheard. 

Ben. Overheard? By whom? 

Kudrin, The captain of our Cossacks. 

Ben, By him alone ? 
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Kudrifto Yea. 

JSfn. And he discovered yqtu 

Xttc^rin. Yes, he seized me, and called to the guard; hut 
I forced him hack, and escaped. My conscience has tor- 
mented me throughout the night, aud the blood of my bre- 
thren demands revenge. Pard«n me, and kill me. 

Ben* Are you cestain that no one bat Iwan Fedrowitsch 
overheard you ? 

Kudrin. I am. 

Ben, — {To Atbanana.)— And is Theodora's fidelity to he 
relied on ? 

Athan, I am surety for her. 

Ben. Rise, then, and go in peace. Creep cautiously to 
the vessel, and conceal yourself in it. To-morrow you shall 
hear from us» 

Kudrin .—{Rising,) — ^How ! Not an angry worfl ! 

Ben. Words employ time, and deeds alone can save ns. 
Instantly obey my command, and do not suffer yourself to 
be caught a second time. 

Kudrin. An unburthened conscience accelerates ray steps* 

[Exit 

Ben, Now, Athana^ia, come to your father. 

Athan, Notwithstanding 

Ben, Certainly. Nothing but firmness and effrontery era 
invalidute the testimony of Iwan. If I but succeed in lull- 
ing your father^s suspicions to rest till to-morrow morning; 
our game is won. 

Athan. But if you fail — — 
Ren, Why then our game is lost. 

Athan, And then ? 

Ben, I shall know how to die. 

Athun, Oh, Benvowsky ! [Exeunt y arm-in^ami. 

Ma 
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ScEKEy on Apartment in the CitadeL 

The GovERKOR is disc4rt>ered walking uneusiUf up and dovfu 
IwA» standi at the other Side of tie Rotmu 

Gov, Arc you sure you heard all that you describe? 

Iwan. Have I cars ? Wbea I use tb« term ears, I mean 
to imply large ears. 

Got, Incomprehensible! 
r Iwan, lie called me an old fool. 

Gov. In retura for all my kindness 

Izcan. He struck me on the breasu 

Gov. I bestowed my only daughter on the hypocrite. 

J»an. We must have a knout made of thunder-bolts. 

Gov. No. Jt cannot be. The deed is of too black a na- 
ture. Iwan, confess that you were drunk. 

Iwa$u Drunk ! Why, yes. Is not one drunken captain 
better than ten sober exiles ? 

Gov. Grant me composure. Heaven, that, true to my 
dignity* I may not proceed too rashly. Iaw and equity 
pught to be the ju^es. The warmth of my temperament 
shall not influence the scales. 

. Enter a Servant. 

Ser. Count Bcnyowsky will come. 

Gov, Will come ! 

Ser. Immediately. 

Gov. Indeed ! This is audacity or mnoccnce. Has 

Theodora been found ? 
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Ser, No, 

GoTL Let a corporal and guard go ih search of Kadrin 
the Cossack, and bring him hither. [Esit Servant. 

Jwan, Ay, ay, I'll pay you with interest, young man. 
Zounds I To call roe an old fool ! I am only sorry that 
the fellow is a Cossack. 

Gov. My poor daughter ! 

Enter BENVowsKr.ofic^ Athanasxa. 

Ha ! Count Benyowsky ! 

Iwan. Welcome, my minister ! 

(xav. What do you want, AUianana ? Tou come at an 
inconvenient time. Leave us, my daughter. 

(Athanasia goei awty^ toitk a heuny hearts Governor stands 
hit in gloomy meditation, Iwan surveys Benyowsky wilh 
o smie ^f ignorance from head to foot, mhile Benyowsky 's 
eyes are alternately turned ti^Sfards each <^' them, gover- 
nor rings.) 

Enter a Servant. 

Is Theodora not yet &>und ? 

Ser, She is just come from a neighbour's house. 

Gov. Where is §he ? 

Ser, With your Excellency's daughter. 

Gov, Bring her hither instantly. [Exit Servant, 

{A pause ensues, during zchich the Governor rivets his eye on 
Benyowsky, who looks calmly in his face.) 

Got), — (jlj«fe.)--4f he be guilty, he is not a. common 
villain. 

MS 
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Ben. Your Ezceliencjr's couatenanoe is not the swne as 
it was yesterday and to«day. 

Gov, Heaven grant that onr hearts may remain unal- 
tered! 

Ben, Heaven grant it, say I too. 

Gov, I am snrety for mine. 

Ben, Then I am at ease. 

Gov, I am glad to hear it. 

Ben. You have summoned me ^ 

Gov, Be patient. 

Ifoan. Very pretcy things are talked of here, 

Ben, How so? 

Iwan, When I nse the term pretty thingif I mean to im* 
ply high treason. 

Ben, Has Tschulosnikoff again 

Iwan, Tschulosnikoff has nothing to do with it. He is 
safely confined. 

Ben, A new calumniator, then, it seems**— Who is he ? 

Gov, He shall appear before you. 

Ben, That I expect. 

Gov. The most rigid justice— 

Ben, That I demand. 

Gov. He shall confess openly. 

Ben, And prove his accusation. 

Gov, Of course. 

Ben, And if he cannot prove it. 

Gov. He shall be severely punished. 

Ben. I anvsatisfied. 

Gov, — (After a pause,) — But if he can prove his accu- 
sation ^ 

Ben. Then I will lay my head at your feet. 

Gov. — {Keenly looking at him,) — County I hope you are 
innocent. 
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Ben. I know I un. 

Goo. Beloved and free as you are, what could induce 
you 

Ben, Therefore— 

G09. Yon are right Iwan Fedrowitschy I fear you have 
needlessly caused me a most uneasy hour. 

Iwan. Needlessly ! Did he not call me an old fool ? 

Ben. Who ? 

Gvo. That is of no consequence. 

hoan. The devil it is not. 

Enter Theodoba. 

Giro. Come nearer, Theodora* Do you know Kudrin 
the Cossack ? 

Theo. Certainly. He is in love with me/ and I with 
him. 

Iwan. There we have it. 

Gov. Have you seeu him to-day } 

Theo. Yes. 

Giro. Where? 

Theo. Under the balcony. 

Gov. On what subject did he talk to you ? 

Theo. On the constant subject of our conversations— 
leve. 

Gov. That I don't want to know. 

Theo. What then? 

Gov. He discovered a conspiracy to you. 

Theo. Conspiracy ! What is that ? 

Iwan. Did he not ask you to run away with him ? 

Theo. Run away ! Yes, he did. 

Gov. To what place? 

Theo, Oh ! 
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Iwan, Now I Wm I right or not ? 

Gov. Speak. 

Theo, Oh| forgive, forgive my poor Kudrin. 

Oov* First confess. 

Tkeo. Well-^he complained of the captain's harsh treat* 
menty and proposed that 1 should escape with him to 
Och<»k« 

Ocv. Nothing more? 

Jwofi* Pshaw I Did you not talk of a fiig^t heyond tlie 
sea— Eh? 

Tkeo. YeSy I said I would go with him all the world 
over. 

Jwen, When I use the term tea, I do not mean to imply 

Then, Well then, I said I would go across the sea with 
lunit although I was very much afriud of water. 

Bem.'-^SmUing oticfe.) — ^Excellent ! 

Ocv, Well, Iwan ! How does tliis sound ? 

J«aii.«— (SilaAtng hU keaicL) — ^False^ every syllable ! Did 
you not speak of a charming country, to which you would 
fly? 

J%e(K Yes, Ochozk. He has beea there, and is always 
telling me how well the people live. 

Gov, But the Count, the Count* 

ThetK The Count ! 

Jwoa. Yes, yes, the Count« Was not he to accompany 
you to Ocho^ — £h ? 

Tkeo. This is the first word I have heard of it. So much 
the better. I shall not be obliged to leave my lady 
then. 

JoMm. She afifects stupidity. 

Gop. Confess. What did you say relative to the 
Count? 

Tkeo, Not a word. But yes— I recollect—-— 

Joan. Ay, ay. 
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Tkeo. I told him that Couiil Benyowsky was to marry my 
Iftdy. 

Gov. Nothing more? 

Theo. What more could I tell him ? 

Iwan.^(Impeitientfy.)-^You talked together about a 
conspiracy, a shipi and escape. Will you confess ? 

ITieo, I beg your pardon, Iwan Fedrowitsch, but your fa- 
culties were rather clouded at that time, and I believe they 
are so still. 

Izcan^ You witch ! Why the slut will presently try to 
convince me that I was not called an old fool. 

Theo. — (Weeping, and affecting to be incensed.)-^! » 
witch and a slut ! 

Iwan, Well, well ! 

Theo, Let me tell you I am an honest woman ■ ■■ 

Izoan. Well, well ! 

Theo, Educated with uy lad y 

Iwan, Well — yes. 

Gov. Be pfftcified, Theodora. . Have you concealed no- 
thing from me ? 

Theo. Butj good Heavens, there stands the Count him- 
self. He must know best whether he thinks of travelling to 
Ochozk. 

Ben, The Count, my dear girl, has no such intention ; 
but there are so many people, who, after emptying a bottle, 
are kind enough to think for him. 

Gov, Iwan, you were wrong.. The wine and the 
air 

Iwan, As to the conspiracy, I may perhaps be mistaken ; . 
but as to the old fool, I am as positiv e 

Gov. Well, if that be all 

Itpan, All ! Enough toe^ I think. 
- Gov. True, Iwan. We must let him feel the knout. . 
Ivan. Most certainly. 
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Gw, Tlmnk Heaven no suspicion attaches to the man 
who is so dear to my heart, I believe it easily, and most 
willingly. 

Ben. The enigma of the flight, as it is called, I probably 
can solve. The captain, here, mentioned to me a project 
respecting the Aleutian Islands : I happened to drop a few 
words on the subject, which Kudrin probably heard, and 
misinterpreted. 

Iwan. Oh, that's another afl&ir. When I use the term 
imother tffair^ I mean to imply—— 

Theo, Nothing. 

Iwan, Exactly. Nothing. 

Goo, — {Shaking handt with Bcnyowsky.)— Dear County 
we are, I hope, on the same terms as heretofore. 

Iwan. — {Shaking handi with Benyowsky,) — ^And we too, 
I hope. 

Gov. Pardon my suspicions as die Governor : they never 
entered my mind as a father. 

Ben. They have hurt me, but be they forgotten. 

Gov. It is late. Shall we go to supper ? 

Iwan. A very rational idea. 

Ben. I must beg to-be excused. This has been a warm 
day to me. I am in want of rest. 

Gov. Farewell, then, till to-morrow. 

[Exit Benyowsky. 

Iwan. What a strange, whimsical man he is ! He talks 
about a warm day, when it is so cold ont of doors, that a 
man's teeth might freeze together. 

Gov. Where is my daughter? 

Theo. In the dining room. 

Gov. We will join her. But, Iwan, take heed that the 
wine does not again make your head so full of idle 
fancies 

Iwan, Wine ! The very idea is a feast. Have at it ! 
Ha! Ha! Hal [Th^ are going. 
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Enters Servant. 

Ser. A letter for your Excellency. 

Goto, Who brought it ? 

Ser, A Kamtschadale. [Go?emor opent it^ 

Iwan. I hate letters. 

I%eo. Why? 

Iwan. Because one is obliged to read them. 

Gov. What ! Again ! Listen, Iwan.— (Hefldk.^— 
<' Count Benyowsky is at the head of more than a.hundred 
determined men. Tschuiosnikoff's vessel is in their power. 
At the dawn of day the Governor will be robbed of hi 
daughter. My life is surety for the truth of thi&intelligence; 
and my liberty is doe from the state. ** Stepano^'^ 

Itcan. There we haive k ! What say yon now, Qovemor? 
Was be drunk too, who wrote^his letter ? 

Gov. Ha ! — Was I then deceived ? — Is the Couo^ alreai|| 
gone ? 

iSSer. He seemed to be in haste. 

Gov. In haste I No doubt he was. — (To TheodonuJ— «. 
Bring my daughter hither. 

Theo.—^As $he f^oes.) — Another tempest threattBS us. 

[Exit. 

Iwan. ril order my Cossacks to be raottnted, and in rea- 
diness. 

Goo. How he stood ! How innocent were his looks \- 
How calmly he offered me his head ! 

Izoan. One head we must have at aU CTeiit|H»biaj oi 
StepanofiTs. 
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Enter Athanasia and Theodoea. 

GoVj^Presenting the letter to Atbanasia.) — ^Read that 
letter. 
Athan, — (After having peruted tV.)^-CaIuiiiD j^ dear father* 
Gov* Do jou know nothing ? 
Athan. Nothing* 
Gov. But you turn pale? 

Athan. Vexation and disgust, anger and aflfecdon ■■ 
Gov. Bat you tremble? 

Athan. Must I not tremble, lest my father, by acting too 
hastily— - 

Gov. Be easy. I shaU scrutinize minutely, before I pro- 
ceed further. 

Athan. I am sorry to be the cause of making any nian 
miserable ; but this Stepauoff deserves to be so. To me it 
is evident why be wishes the Count's destruction. His jea* 
lousy is inventive. 
Gov. Jealousy ! 
Athan, He loves me. 
Gov, You ! 

Athan, With a sort of desperation. Even this morning 
he dared to surprise me here in the fortress, and to use 
such language as I thought nothing but madness could dic- 
tate. 

Gov. He ! To my daughter ? 

Athan. I was about to call for aid, when the Count sud- 
denly entered the room. With violent threats Stepauoff 
left us — and he has kept his promise. 
G<FO, I am astonished. 

Athan. Jealousy dictated this letter. Judge, then, my 
father, whether it ought to disturb you. 
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Gov» Why did you not immediately tell m o ■ ' " 

Athan. I pitied him, for I thought him insane. 

Theo, — {^^ule.J-* Admirable ! The storm will pass away 
without doing harm. 

Izoan, Hem ! Wrong again ! What a day is this— No 
eating or drinking ! What a night is this, toQ-*-No sleep or 
rest! 

Gov, — (After a moments re/^ec^ion.^)^— Can StepanofF 
have dared to fabricate this falshood?— Tschulosnik(^! 
Kudrin ! — Can all this have happened by accident ? 

Enter Kudrin in chains, guarded by u Corporal and 

Soldiers. 

Iwan, Ha ! the bird is caught. 

Cor^ Had we been a minute or two later, he would have 

escaped us. 

Theo.^To Athanasia,)— We are lost. 

Athan, Give him a hint. 

Gov. Where did you find him ? 

Cor, At the haven. 

Gov, Are any preparations making there? 

. Cor, Yes. Tschulosnikoff's vessel is preparing for sea* 

Gov. — (To JTtulrin.^— What were you doing at th^ 
haven ? 

Kudrin.-^Trembling.y-^ercy] Mercy! Til confess all. 

Jheo,-^( Forcing her zom^ to him,) — ^I have already con- 
fessed all, dear Kudrin. 

Iwan. Do you know who I am— £h ? 

Kudrin, You are ^ny gt'acious captain. 

Iwan, I am your old fool, and consequently yonr un« 
gi^dous captun. When I use the term ungracious, I 
mean to imply the knout„ 

Kudrin. Mercy ! Spare me for the sake of my yooth« 
I have been misled. 
Giro, Who misled you ? 
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J%eo. I persuaded 

Gov, Peace! 

TheOm-^Attde.) — Fortune aid os ! 

Athan, — (Aside,) — We are lost ! 

Gap.— <7b Kudrin.) — ^Yoa wanted to fly from hence f 

Kudrin. Yes. 

Gov, To what place? 

Theo. Haven't you relations at Ochozk ? 

Kudrin, No. 

Theo, But Friends and acquaintance } 

Kudrin* I never was there in my life. 

Govj-^To Theodora.)— Peace ! 

T%eo. Gracious Sir, I must speak for him. Terror has 
rohbed him of his senses, and he will forfeit his life. 

Iwan. So much the better. 

G(rv. Name your confederates. 

Theo, Who but I 

Gov. Will you be silent ? 

Kudrin. Count Benyowsky 

Theo. Gave you good advice, I know, and you ought Ur 
have followed it. 

Gov. Girl, I'll have you locked in your room. 

T^eo, But good Heavens, your Excellency should consicfer 
we are attached to each other, and his affection for me has 
brought him into his present unfortunate situation. Do 
you hear, Kudrin? I besought him to fly with me to Ochozk 
•—His affection for me made him consent— that's all. Spare 
him-*forgive him. He is the best balalaika-player in all 
the country. 

Gov. Begone to your chamber. 

TTito. Oh, my lady, say a kind word in behalf of my 
poor — — 

God. Out of the room with her ! 

Athan. Go, Theodora. 
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Theo. Well, if I must, I will go. Kadrin, you have heard 
what I have said. I take all the blame upon myself. No 
One but myself knew any thing of the matter. [Exit, 

Iwan. Am I nobody, then— £h ? 

Goto, Now make a frank confession ; for nothing but the 
truth can procure your pardon. 

Kudrin. Oh, if my comrades must die, I had rather not 
live. 

Goo. Are there many of you ? 

Kudrin, Yes. 

Gov. Who is your leader ? 

Kudrin, Count Benyowsky. 

Goo, Where did you enter into a confederacy? 

Kudrin, At the altar. 

Gore. How did you mean to escape ? 

Kudrin, In a vessel. 

Goo, When ? 

Kudrin, To-morrow. 

Gffo, Now, Athanasia? — (Athanasia appears about to 
twoon,) — ^Poor child ! I pity you. We have cherished a vi- 
per in our bosoms. 

Iwan, A dragon. 

Gov, My heart can pardon every weakness, but ingrati- 
tude is a vice of the deepest dye. Lead him away. Your 
lives are answerable for his. 

Iwan. Come, come ! FU appoint you quarters. Bread 
without sun, and water without air, will tame you, I dare 
say. You shall not call me an old fool again in a hurry. 

[Exeunt Iwan, Kudrin, and Guards. 

Gov, There are crimes which rouse the soul, beget mis- 
anthropy, and convert inborn benevolence to cruelty. Dis- 
sembling villain ! Thou hast played upon my heart, but 
thou shalt know me. 
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AHM.^(FaUi at his /ecr.>-Mercy, my father ! I 
lore him still. 

Got, Shame on thee ! Rise, and spare thy words, for 
they are a disgrace to thee and me. Uast thou forgotten 
that thy fatlier's life and honoiir are at stake ? Are they 
become indifferent to thee ? 

Athan^ Oh, no ! With my blood 

Gov. That I expect from my daughter. We must pro- 
ceed without delay, for tlie danger is at hand. Sit down, 
and write. 

Athan. — (Alarmed,) — What ! 

Goo, Benyowsky is the nng<>leader. When we have him 
in our power, the rest will be useless members without a 
head. Write. 

Athan j^ Trembling,) — ^What shall I write ? 

Gov, He will suspect his fate, and refuse to obey my 
summons. You alone can entice him hither. Measure for 
measure. Write an affectionate note'^^invite him 

Athan, Never! 

Gov, How ! Would you 

Athan, I cannot, my father. 

Gov, Ungrateful girl! Shall thy mother's blessing be 
counteracted by thy father's curse ? 

Athan, Hold, I beseech you. 

Go^, Sit down, then, and write. 

Athan. — (Seats herself at the fciftfe.^— His death warrant? 

Gov, It may be so. 

Athan, Then is it mine too. 

Gov, Immaterial! 

Athan, 1 am ready. —(^Governor dtctateSy and $he toith a 
trembling hand writes hit words,) — ^^'Dear Count, I must 
apeak to you to night. Come immediately. Theodora 
. will admit you at the little gate. Fly into the arms of your- 
affectionate Atbanasia.'' 

I have done. 
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Gov, — (Reads what she has written,) — It is scarcely legi- 
ble, but it will answer its purpose. Seal it.— (Athanasia, 
as the is sealing tt, draws, unobserved by her fat her, a piece of 
red riband from her bqsom, and puts it in the Utter,) — ^Paul ! 

Enitr a Sbevamt* 

Take this note to Count Benyowskv, and say that Athana- 
sia sent it. Do you hear ? 
Ser, I shall obey your Excellency's directions. [Ejfit, 
Gov, Go to sleep, Athanasia. I will be your safeguard. 
Go, and in your prayers beseech the Almighty to root this 
passion from your breast. Think of your mother — (Much 
affected, and taking her hand,) — ^Think of your old father. 

[Exit. 
Athan, Father! — ^Mother !— Heaven forgive me ! I think 
but of him.— To sleep ! When Benyowsky is in danger I— 
Pray ! Alas ! That will not rescue him. — ^Away with female 
timidity ! Unite with me, ye unknown friends, courage and 
resolution. A sword, a sword for this weak hand ! Deli- 
verance to the beloved of my soul ! Be my breast bis shield. 
At his ftide^ and fighting in his defence, will Athanasia die. 
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ACT F. 



ScEKE, Cbustiew's Hut, 



The CoHSPiRATORS are ttretehed asleep upon the earth in 
Groups, Each has a Oun near hkn^ and a Brace of Pie^ 
tols in his Belt, Crustiew sits on the Berich with his 
Eyes closed; but his uneasiness evinces that his attempts 
to sleep are ineffectual. At length he rises, 

Crus, I cannot sleep. Whether I turn my head this 
way or that, I hear a pulse. My hlood courses through 
my veios. A voice seems every moment to shout in my 
ear, to-morrow, to-morrow thou wilt he dead or free. 
The clear warm sun of liberty dispels the cold shadows 
of the night. To-morrow is my birth-day. To-morrow 
I again begin to live — in this world or another. Fare- 
well, thou gloomy abode of misery. Unwillingly I leave 
thee, for custom bestows charms even on a prison < 
Every spider is become dear to me-— every mouse is my 
friend. The world too is but a prison, to which custom 
binds us. In this we are at home ; in another we are un- 
known, and it is unpleasant to be transported into the so- 
ciety of strangers. 

Enter Stepanoff. 

Where have you been again ? 
Step, Out of doors. 
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Cru8. Yoa seem to ruo from one place to aaother» at if 
yoa were uneasy. 

Step, Are you easy ? 

Cms, Is all quiet without? 

Stqf, The wolves howl. 

Crus. Their howl is the death-song of slavery. 

St^, Perhaps it may be so — perhaps it may not. 

Cms, Hope inspires me with confidence. 

Step, We all hope, but hope is only a rainbow. 

Crtu. Is it late? 

Stip, Past midnight. 

CrtUn I ^m anxious respecting the Count. 

Stq9, So am L 

Crus, Indeed ! 

Step. Why not ? He is married, and Athanasia mine. 

Cms, Does she love you ? 

Step, I will take her with me by force. 

Crus, Will she love you for that ? 

Step, It is immaterial whether she will or not. 

Crus. Shame on thy brutal passion ! 

St^, Age fancies love — ^yooth feels it. 

Crus, A nohle minded youth will never feel what % 
old man may not fancy. 

Stqt, Fine words ! 

Crus, Which are thrown away on you. 

Step, Would it were day, and every thing settled one 
way or the other. 

Cms, The hours steal along 

Step, Very true. 

Crus, like treachery in the dark. 

Step,'^(Starts,)'';^hBt do you mean by that? 

Crus, Nothing. Why does the allusion afiect yott 
thus? 

Step, Because— because I am impatient. 
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Enter Ben towskt. 

i 

Crus. Hii» Benyowsky ! At leoith job are oome. \ 

Si€p,'^jMide.)'^Th»6evii protects hiau'^ Aloud,) — 
Welcome ! 

Crttt. We were aaeeay. 

Ben, And with justice. Suspicion and dittruit have 
taken possession of the whole village. We most use dis- 
patch. 

Cru$, All is ready. 

Ben. So much the better. Kudrin had brought Of to 
the brink of rain by hit idle prattle. But for female arti* 
fice we had been lost. 

Step, — (A8ide,)-^He know« nothing, I perceire. 

Crus. Where is Kudrin f 

Ben, I sent him to the vessel. 

Cms. There he is secure. 

Ben. How are our comrades divided ? 

Crui, A strong party guards the havoiy and another 
patrols througli the village. 

Step. The largest waits in the churchy for the signal of 
the bell. 

Crus, Those in whom we place most confidence lie here 
asleep. 

Ben. They do right. Tliey are collecting vigoury and 
will exert it. Is the bridge destroyed ? 

Crus, That was done in the evening. 

Ben. The powder and ball— 

Crus, Are properly distributed. 

Ben, And the ambush at the river 

Crus. Is encrusted to Boskaref's direttioas. 
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Ben, Then we may be at ease. Stepanoff, how far# 
you ? Are we frientfe ? 

Step. Keep your promise, and we are. 
Ben, What did I promise you ? 
Step, The possession of Athanasia. 
Ben. She crfone can bestow that, 

EntO' a Conspirator. 

Con, — (To Benyowsky.J — Kasarinoff wishes to see 
you. 

Ben, At this hite hour 1 Admit him. 

[Bmt; Conspirator, 
Step. A stranger ? 

CrttJ. If he be awsi'e of owr preparations 

Ben. Heed not that. I am surety for him. 

Enter Kasarinoff hastify. 

St. Save yourself, Benyowsky, 
n. Why? 
Ka$. You are betrayed. [Stepaaoff k alanmd^ 

Ben. By whom } 
Km, By Kudrin the Cossack. 
Ben. I thank you, 
Kas. Nothing more ? 
Ben. I already knew ■ 
Kas, And are yet so calm ? 
Ben. Kudrin is in safety, 
Kai, Yes — ^indeed he is. 
Ben. In our vessel. 
Kas. In prison. 
Ben, What say you } 
Kas. But a few mifltites since be wiis dragged before 
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the Goireroor, and came from the citadel guarded by 
Iwan Fedrowitsch himself. He has confessed every 
thing. 

Ben, — ('iSfafnptn^.^— Damnation ! The blockhead suf- 
fered himself to be caught, then ! 

Ka$. The captain will soon be here with a strong force 
to secure you. 

Ben. Enough ! We must spring the mine rather sooner 
than we intended. 

Kat. Farewell ! 

Ben. Whither go you ? 

Kas. Home. My wife and children, will be alarmed at 
Uie commotion. 

Ben. Farewell, honest KasarinoflT. To-morrow you 
shall receive tlie thanks of a free man. — (Esnt Kasarinoff.) 
— ^Double your caution. At the first signal all jnust be 
under arms. 

Crus. Shall I ring the bell ? 

Ben. Not yet.— CJLoo/r« at his watch.) — Two o'clock. 
Would it were day ! 

Step. Why not proceed immediately ? 
, Ben. That in the dark our brethren may not destroy 
each other. 

Enter a Servant, accompanied hy one of the 

Conspirators. 

Ser. My lady sends this note. 

Ben. Did she herself deliver it to you ? 

Ser. She herself. 

Ben, — (Opens the note, and the piece of red riband falls 

from it,) — ^Ha ! I understand this. Accept my thanks, 

dear girl. Thou hast fulfilled thy promise. Be this 

riband tiie emblem of our order [--{fastensitto his button^ 

hoU.y^Tske that fellow into custody. 
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S€r.(AffrightecL)^yfhy ? 

Ben. Your words are false. 

Ser. I am innocent. 

Ben. Away with him ! 

Om» Come, honest friend. Til shew jou your habita- 
tion. [Drags him out. 

Ben. Danger advances towards us with huge strides. 
We must no longer delay our operations. Cheer up, my 
comrades. The important hour is arrived. We must 
begin even before the. dawn of day. Perhaps the morn- 
ing sun will be a witness of our triumph. Rise, sluggards, 
rise ! The voice of freedom calls to you. They sleep as if 
to-morrow were a holiday. Hoiia ! Will none cf you 
nwake ? — {A dpun is heard wiVAom^J— Ha, Ha ! The cap- 
tain, I see, takes upon himself the trouble of waking them. 
— {AU spring up as soon as t/iey hear the sound of the 
drum, and grasp their guns.) — ^Rouse yourselves, my com- 
rades. The enemy is at the door. 

AIL — (Rush towards the door.)— We are awake. • We 
are^^dy. 

Sen. Halt ! Order ! Silence ! Extin(;uish the lights.-* 
{He is obeyed.) — Go, two of you, to that window, open 
it, and hold yourselves in readiness to fire. Go, two more 
of you, to the other window, and do the same. You, 
Crustiew and StepanofT, will guard the door. Let any per* 
son in, but no one out^ — {The drums are again heardy and 
Benyowsky goes to the anncirRv.)— — What is the matter 
there ? Who disturbs oar rest ? 

Iwan, — {Withaut,)^Count Benyowsky, I arrest you in 
the name of her Imperial Majesty. 

Ben. Is it you captain ? Come in, come in. An unex* 
pected visitor is not less welcome. 

Twan. Yield ! Surrender ! 
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Ben. Allow me first to dress myself. I hare jast sprung 
oat of bed, aad am half naked. 

Ivtan, Put on year clothes, then. 

Btn, Will you not come a little nearer in' the cftean 
time ? 

Iwan. No. 

Ben, I have a flasV of good Hungarian wine, which is 
very comfortable in tliis cold weather, I assure you. 

In>an, — {Pricking up his ears.) — ^What ? 

Ben, Absolute nectar. 

JzMifi. Genuine Hungarian ? 

Ben* I acknowledge it as my countryman. Come in and 
taste it. 

Itt>an, Are yrfn alone f 

Ben, Quite alone. 

Iwan, Very well, FII come, then. — {To his Cossacks,) 
^-Corporal, and all of you, be on your guard.. Watch at 
the door with drawn swords. I shall return directly. 

Ben, — {Leaving the window.) — ^That is false, old 
blockhead. The footsteps of the lion's den point oql^n^ 
wards. 

EnferlwAjt, 

(Stepanoff and Crustiew seize him. He struggles, and 

attempts to call to his men,) 

jlSen. — (Draws forth a pistoiy-^'i^ot a syllable, or FD 
shoot you on the spot. 

Iwan, How ! Pare you attempt— 

Ben. Captain, be calm. We are on this occasion the 
stronger party.' 

Iwan, Damnation ! 

Ben, Deliver up your sword. 
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Iwan, Remember who I am. 

Ben, Yes — ^you are our prisoner. 

Iwan. No violence I liope 

Ben. In no respect shall you be ill-treated, if you do 
what I require. 

Iwan. What do you require? 

Ben. Come to this open window, call to your Cossacks^ 
in a cheerful tone, and tell them all to enter. Say there 
is no danger, and they shall have a glass of brandy. 

Iwan. I will not. 

Ben. Then you must die. , 

Iwan. That is worse than the other. 

Ben, Then obey my command. 

Iwan. Command ! 

Ben. Or request, if you like that better. 

Iwan, Request ! Oh, that's another affair. 

[Approaches the window. 

Ben,'-^( Holding the pistol before him,) — ^This ball shall 
pass through your head, if, by a single ambiguous expres- 
BioJ^ you betray 

Iwan. Stand- off, and let roe manage matters.«-CCa//i to 
the Cossacks.) — My lads, all is quiet here. Come in, and 
drink. 

Ben. — (Whispering to him.) — All. 

Iwan, Come in, all of you. 

Ben. Unarined. 

Iwan, Place your muskets, in the mean time, against the 
wall, 
Co*. -^(Without.) — ^Very well, captain. 

Ben, Run oat, brethren, seize them, and confine them 
in the Tault. [All the Conspirators rush out. 

Iwan. Do you know what this joke may cost you? 

Btn. Well? 

Iwan, When I use the term joke, I mean to imply 
earnest. 

Vol. II. N 
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Ben, In earnest then^ what may it cost tne ? 
Iwan. The knout. 
Ben, Indeed! 
Jvati. Your nose and earsw 
Ben. Sure ! 
Ivcan, Let me go. 
Ben. Pftttencc! 

Inmn. You are undone. Our preparations^—^ 
Ben. What are they ? 
Iwan. All our troops are under arms. 
Ben. Indeed ! 
Itcan, They are admncing. 
Ben. So much tlic better. 
lican. With artillery. 
Ben. They do us great honour. 
Iwan. They Mrill set the village On fire. 
Ben. Then the fire must be extinguished. 
hoan. They will cut you to preces, 
Ben. Ob, misery ! 

Iwan. It will be in vain that you sue for quarter. ^ 
Ben. Just now, it is your turn to do so, captain. 
i»fln.-*-C-4iMfe.^^— Damn the fellow, and his Hungarian 
Wine. 

BfC-enter Hie Conspiaatoiis with lights. 

Cms. All is iiappily adjusted. 

Ben. Tis well. The captain has been kind enough to 
inform me that die enemy is advancing with artillery. 
We teust prepare to receive them. Go, comrades ; ring the 
Mi.— (^jfAe hell is heard.) — Captain, as no officer can re- 
sign his command in such an emet^ncy as the present, I 
must request you to join the Cossacks in the vault. 

Iwmu What! Futmeintonvaiiit! 
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Ben, Fancy it a wine^ault. 

Iwan. Never, 

Ben,( Shrugging his shoulders.) — I shall be sorry to vso* 
compulsion. 

Iwan. ril sooner be hewn ia pieces. 

Ben. That shall be done, ,if you please. 

Iwan. How long am I to renibin there? 

Ben. Only till morning. 

Iwan. Well be it so. You see^ Count Benyowsky, 
I undergo a great deal to oblige you. When I use the 
term a great dealp I mean to imply ike vault. 

[Exit guarded. 

Ben, That fool is disposed of. Did none escape ? 

Cms. A single man, who sprung hastiiy back, and avail- 
ed himself of the darkness. 

Ben. That is unfortunate* The Governor will stiH 
learn, dien 

Athanasia rushes tn, habited as a C^ssackj with a dravn 
• sabre in her hand, 

Athan. Benyowsky ! Save yourself, 
Bcft.— f -4«^omsA€(/.^— Athanasia I 
Athan. — (Breathless.) — Soldiers! On every side sol- 
diers ! 

Ben. What means this disguise ? 

Athan. I will die with you, 

Ben. Noble girl ! 

Athan. You are betrayed, infamously betrayed. 

Ben. I know it, Kudrio — — 

Athan. Not Kudrin \'^( Pointing to Sl^paDoi£J«<->Xbex3e 
stands tiie traitor. 

Ben. Who? StcfmuoflF? 

Athan.(To Stepauofl^ drawing Jhrth his tetter*) — Do 
you know this letter? £St£|)ano^is conf'suHded. 

N 2 
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Ben, — (Tean the letter from her hand, and reads it,}-^ 
Ha, villain ! Dost tbou know this letter ? 

Step, Thiuk'st thou I fear thee, and shall deny my hand ? 
J wrote it. 

Ben, Is it thus that thou ^nakest a sport of thy oath, 
and the lives of thy brethren ? 

Step, Yes, of thy life I make a sport. 

hen, — {Turning to the rc»/.)— Treachery ! 

All, Down with him ! 

St^, As you please. Without this girl, my life is a 
burden to me. Let me have her, and the last drop of my 
blood shall flow in your defence. 

Athan, Let thee have me ! Cast me rather into my 
grave than into his arms. 

Step. Damnation ! — Vengeance, vengeance ! — Then wel* 
come, death. 

All, Down with him ! 

Ben, Hold ! Punish him by contempt. 

Step. — (I» a pkrenzy.) — Contempt! — Me! — {Hastily 
draws his sword, and aims a blow at Benyowsky.) 

Athan»~^HokUng him back,) — Heavens ! 

(Conspirators seize him from behind, and disarm him, 

Step.-^Endeavouring to suppress his yMjy.)— Release 
me, I surrender. Benyowsky, you have conquered — 
She was your guardian angel — ^I feel penitent— forgive me 
— ^kill m e ■■ 

Ben, Lead him away. 

Step, Only once more, Athanasia, once more, stretch 
forth your soft hand as a token of forgiveness to the cri- 
minal — Let me press my lips to it 



Athan, — (fiompassionatefy presenting her hand to him. 
Unfortunate man ! — (Stepanoff suddenly draws out a knife, 
and attempts to sttdf her,) 
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£en.<— (PtisAes her asiefe.)— Ha ! Monster ! 

Step, That too has failed. 

Ben,' Now dispatch him. [All drw» their swards. 

Step, That pleasure you shall not have. — (Plunges the 
knife into his breast. Athanasia starts back toith horror, 
and hidet her face in Benyowsk/s bosom.) 

Ben, Madman ! 

S/e^.— CPFH/Aing.^— Well aimed—Well aimed !— Curse 
on thee, Bcnyowsky ! Carse--* — 

Ben. Drag him out. 

Step, Curse on Benyowsky ! [He is carried out» 

Ben. Compose yourself, dear Athanasia. 

Atham^TremhKng.y^is he dead? 

Ben. Happily for us. 

Athan. Yet I pity him. 

Ben. He was his own executioner. 

Athan. Love 

Ben, Profane not the name. 

{A discharge of muskets^ Sfc, is heard at a distance^ and 
gradual^ increases through this scene.) 

Ben. What is that ? 

Athan. The Soldiers 

Ben. Have they met already ? 

Cms. Tis well. The decisive hour is arrived. 

Enter a Conspi&atob. 

Con. We hear a discharge of muskets. 

Cms. So do we. 

Ben, To arms, comrades { 

Cms, Ring the bell. 

N8 
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(From time to time the bell i$ heard, and it again inter" 
rttpted by the noite of the mmkett, ^c.} 

Ben. Where wHl yon ttaj^ Athiuiasa f 
Jthan, With 700. 
Ben. But the dange r 
Athan, III share it with yon. 

Enter another Conspiratok. 

S Con» The Rrtng increases. 

Ben, In what quarter? 

S Cofi, The sound seems to come up the river. 

Cries. ProbahJyBoskareff— — 

Enter a third Conspirator. 

S Can, Help ! Help ! 

Ben. What now ? 

S Can. The eneny is too strong for u»— helow in the 
Talley— • 

Ben. Away ! Away ! Be our watch word, liberty or 
death. [Rushet out, 

AlL^Brandiihing their svor(2r.)-*Iiberty or death ! 

[Exeunt. 

ScENE^ an Apartment in the Citadd. 

The Governor ts medking foteaeify up and down, 

Go9, Not one returned as yet ! What can this mean? 
Where is Iwan ? Where are all the men whom he pro- 
mised to send with accounts of his proceedings ? Wher^ 
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is my Bervmit } I bear tbot after shot. These few meti 
defend themselves moit obstinately. Ob, Benyowsky, 
dreadful will be thy lot, if my vengeance be equal to thy 
ingratitude. 

A SoLSiEii rtuihes tif. 

SoL I have escaped. 

Goo, Where is your captain ? 

SoL A prisoner. 

Oov. Where is my Servant? 

SoL A prisoner. They deceived the captain, 

Go^. Do you know nothing more ? 

Sol. They are coming hither. 

Gap. Who? 

Sd, The rebels. 

G(m. Are there many ? 

SoL A multitude. 

Gcro. Are there auy free men among them ? 

SoL I believe there are. 

Gov.~-^With asperity. y^ Ay, most likely, for rebellion 
is infectious as the plague. He who attempts to gain tha 
hearts of the populace by kindnesses, has written his ac- 
count on the surface of the sea. What means this dis- 
charge of muskets ? 

SoL The carnage in the valley is dreadful. 

Gov, Are our men victorious ? 

SoL The reverse. They fly. 

Gov, Which way ? 

SoL Towards the forest. 

Gov, And the artillery ? 

SqL U left behind them. 

N4 
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Gov. Cowardly hirelinj^^ Go, inestenger of evil. 
Alurm the rortrcfi&. Jxi every cue hasten to his post. 

[Exit Soldier. 
It grows serious. Where can I leave the women. 

Theodora ruthet in, 

m 

Tkeo. Oh, Heavens! 

Guv, Is my daughter asleep ? 

Theo. She is gone. 

Oov, Gone ! 

T^ep, Escaped in men's clothes. 

Gov. Die, grey-headed father I 

Theo, — {Wringing her hands,) — ^Unhappy girl that I am ! 

Gov, That pierced to my heart. 

Theo. Why was I silent ? 

Gov, Aid me, ye sensations of my duty. 

[The alarm drum is heard, 

Rt'enttr Soldiek hastily, 

Sol, We are lost. 
Gov, More misfortunes ? 
Sol, The rebels are victorious. 
Gw, Where? 

SoL They are already on the bridge. 
Gov, Who let the bridge down ? 
Sol, We thought they were Cossacks. 
Gov, Bar the gate. 
Sol, They have hewn it in pieces. 
Gov, Without opposition ? 
Sol, They destroy all who oppose them. - 
Gov, 'Tis well* The ringleader shall not escape my 
vengeance, [Bushes into an adjoining apart fhenL 

Theo, — (Sinks on her knees.) — Heaven assist us ! 



Re-^nter Governor armed withpktoh. 

Gov, Away towards them ! 

Theo,'^(Throwi herself ofi the floors and intercepts hU 

pa8sage,)'-^Tor God's sake, Sir 

Gov, What do you want ? 

Theo, Your life is in danger. 

Gov, If my honour be lost, of what value is ray life ! 

[Pushes her away with his foot, and is going, 

< 

Enter Benyowskt, Crustiew, Haturin, and other 

Conspirators. 

(Theodora runs awmf,) 
Ben* Yield. 

Gov, — (Retreats a step, and fires a pistol at Benyow- 
sky.)— To hell with thee ! 

Ben, — (Suddenly strikes his left arm,) — ^I am wounded. 
Gov, Not yet dead ? 

(He attempts to fire the second pistol, but is disarmed,) 
Ben, Be calm, governor. 
Gov,'^Enraged,) — Calm ! 
Ben* I came hither to protect you. 
Gov. Tliou to protect me ! 

Ben. I shall not forget how much I am indebted to you. 
Gov, Indeed !— Ha ! Ha ! Ha ! 
Ben, Crustiew, I deliver him into your hands. 
Crus, He is the hostage for our freedom. 
Ben, Let his life be sacred to you. 
Crus, To me and every one. 

Ben, Conduct him to his own room, and guard the door. 
Crus, — (To Governor) — ^Be so kind as to follow me. 
Gov, Oh, God ! Thy thunder is asleep. 

\Exitf guarded by Crustiew, &c. 
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Ben, The greatest dificuity ii at an end. 

Bai, Thank HeaTen. 

Ben, And the valour of our comrades. 

Bat, You said you were wounded. 

Bffi. I do not feel it. Go, Baturin. Let every thing 
we want be taken on board — ammunition, money, provi- 
sions— 

Bat. They are already safely lodged in the vessel, be- 
sides a costly booty. 

Ben, That . you may divide among you. Wher* is 
Athanasia? 

Bat. I saw her last on the stairs. 

Ben, Surely she will not \Goingm 

Athanasia rushes in, 

Athan, Where is my father ? 

Ben, In safety. 

Athan, Dead? 

JBfTi. Alive. 

Athan. Where? 

Ben, In his room. 

Athan. You deceive me. 

Ben. Indeed I do not. 

Athan. I heard firing. 

Ben, He resisted. 

Athan, Heavens ! you are wounded. 

Ben. In a trifling degree. Be not alarmed. 

Athan, I liasten to my father. 

Ben, Spare him till his grief has in some degree sub- 
sided. 
* Athan. Who is with him ? 

Ben. Crustiew. 

Athan, Alas ! what have I done ? 
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Con, The people are surrounding the citadeL 

JBcn. Are tbey in arms ? 

Con. The troops are advancing to storm it 

Ben. Away to the ramparts, then ! 

Con, There are but few of us. Our comrades are scat- 
tered on all sides. 

Ben.— <4/^er' a momenfi medUaiion,) — ^Drag the wo- 
men, children and old men into the church. Then 
threaten that you will set fire to it, unless we are allowed 
to depart peaceably. 

Con» Immediately. 

Ben, Lead the governor in chains upon the rampart, 
and shew him to the people. His head is surety for our 
safety. [Exit Conspirator* 

Atktm. Mercy! 

Ben. Be not alarmed. This b but an empty threat. 
The people love your father. 

Athan. Who does not love him ? 

Ben. They will tremble for his life, and let us depart 
unmolested. 

Atkan, Oh, Benyowsky, as yet it is in your power to 
rectify every thing. Restore yourself to me — ^me to my 
father. Release him. Open the gates. You have fought 
like a hero-— now act like a man. You have conquered 
your enemies— now conquer yourself. Exchange the 
laurel of victory for the myrtle of love — the perils of 
the ocean for repose in the arms of Athanasia. Come to 
my father, rid him of his chains, and receive his blessing. 
Your comrades will be pardoned, your own peace of mind 
will be restored, and I shall be supremely happy. 

Ben» Athanasia, you forget I have-*a wife. 
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Atkan» AIm ! I know not what I say. 

Ben, The die is cast. The great wheel of fate rolls 
on irre^isttblj. Whose power can seize a spoke, and de- 
tain it? 

Jthan, Forgive me, hearen, I fear I too shall be swal- 
lowed by this whirlpool. 

Ben, Sister, I will keep my promise. 

Be-^nter Conspirator. 

Con, Your plan succeeds. 

Ben, Are they all quiet ? 

Con, They tremble at our threats, and sue for peace. 

Ben, And the Governor ? 

Con, He addressed them from the rampart, and desired 
them not to spare him. 

Ben, Ha ! 

Con, *' Storm the citadel,'* cried he. ^ I command it in 
the name of her Imperial Majesty.'' 

Ben, Greatly, nobly said ! 

Con, But in vain. 

Ben, Tiswell. Then nothing now detains us. Beat 
the drum, that our scattered comrades may assemble. 
Lead the Governor to the haven in the midst of the con- 
federates. There he shall be released. Load your mus- 
kets and cannon. Let artillery precede and follow the 
procession, and let several of our comrades bear lighted 
matches in their hands. No further acts of hostility shall 
take place, but let all proceed without tumult, without 
shouts, or any expression likely again to rouse the fury of 
the populace. Go. I follow yoiX'^Exit Conspirator.^ 
Come, dear Athanasia. 

Athan,'^VnwiHing to ^o.)«^Ala8 ! this is my paternal 
abode. 
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Ben, Cast no glance towards what is past. 

Atkan, Here I was bora — here have I felt the blessings 
of a mother's — of a father's love. 

Ben, Do not make departure more painful thanit need be. 

Athan, For the last time 

Ben, Yoa are still at liberty to staj. 

Athan. Never, never again shall I behold this seat of all 
my youthful pleasures. Never again shall f hear the mild 
voice of my father. 

Ben, You torment yourself and me. 

^^Aan. Forgive me. [The drum i$ heard, 

Ben, The moments are precious. 

Athan,— ^Suppressing her anguish.y^l am ready. 

Ben, Beloved Athanasia, to part with you would be hor* 
rible, yet the choice is left to you. Stay, or go. 

Athan, Stay !— -Oh, my father !— -Beat the drum agun and 
again, that the noise may overpower my voice. — Away ! 
Away ! Lead me away. 

Ben, Lean on your brother's arm. 

Athan, — {Looking once more mournfully arounJ.)— Bles* 
sings be on my aged father. [Exeunt, 

Scene changes to a Part of the Haven, ITie Vesselis ready 
to sail. The crew is diligently employed, and Conspira- 
tors are runntng^oafK/yro. Aeon/used Noise is- heard 
on every side. 

Heave the anchor—Unfurl all the sails. — The wind is 
North-£ast-by-East. Pilot ! — There they come — ^The whole 
party is crowding down the hill.— Luck be with us ! All is 
ready.— Huzza! Huzza ! 

Enter Benyowssy, Athanasia, Crustiew, and the rest of 
the CoNSPi R ators. The Governor, exhausted with fury, 
is condticted in chains by a strong guard. Crustiew and 
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the CoNSPiRAToms rmn mp mnddown the deck of the vefsel, 
mMng preparatumif and giving orders. Bbm yows&t ^e/k 
proachee the Goveekob, wckUe Athanasia fearfkiUy re- 
mt m dittance. 



Ben. Bttt a few moawBls are in my power. Do we part 
Itf frtends ?-^Goveroor auitii look of contend at him, turns 
onwy, andgnatket hii teetky^Wn it a criine that 1 was 
made a prisoner when fighting against Russians? fa it a 
crime that I this day break my croel fetters f— (Governor 
M obslinatefy siknt.) — Honour, and the lore of my native 
country, led me to take this step. An oath bound my fate to 
that of my comrades. — (Governor returns no muwer.) — ^I 
left a pregnant wife at home. Old man» what would you 
have done in my situation ?-^Govemor p r ese r ves a suiien 
siknce,y-^ Am 1 unworthy of a word or look ? Enough I 
What anguish and rage now condemn, your cooler Uood 
will palliate to-morrow.— Farewell— ^Governor, enraged 
beyond all bounds^ graspi ids choins^ and ie rushing tosfords 
Benyowsky, hut is held back. He espies Athanasia, strikes 
his forehead with both hoTids, and vtters loud Imnentations.) 

Athan, — {Runs to him, and falls at his ^cf.)— Pardon 
me, my father. 

Gov, — (With averted face.y^^Who speaks to me? 

Athan. Your blessing ! 

Gov. My curse pursue thee aaross the ocean ! Hear it 
when the tempest rages — Hear it in the arms of thy para- 
mour. Tremble at it, when the lightnings iwss aronnd thee ; 
and when the sPun ^ines, rhiitk ^ith horror that it shines 
upon the grave of thy omrdered father — murdered by thee. 
When the thunder roars, may'st thou fancy that l^oa hcsi^ 
est my curse ; and when a gentle zephyr breathes upon 
thee, may'st diou ftincy it my dymg groan. May all forsake 
thee at thy last hour, except the image of thy ragmg father, 
made raove ghastly^ ^ftd vtnoite horrible, by thy fe^'erisfc fan- 
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cy* Shottld'st Uioti bear ehikireti^ be the curse of their grand- 
father their inheritance, atid may their ingratitude revenge 
me an their mother*. (Athanaaia tinlu tpeechless^ and almnt 
sen»elesSf into Benyowsky's arms. TAe Governor u deepfy 
affscttd,) — Remain with me, my child. My poor deluded 
child, remain with me« I am old and feeble. When your 
mother died, she said> " Do not weep — I leave you Athan* 
asia*'' Wdl you make the words of your dying mother 
false ? In a few weeks, perhaps in a few days, (how soon 
will they pass 1) I shall i^ave this world, and you will be- 
able to say^ '* I have fulfilled the command of my mother 
— I have closed my ftitber's eyes." 

Ben. — (Much agitated,) — Spare her. 

Gov, Tbou art my only joy, ray only consolation. I love 
thee with a father's tenderness. No paramour will love 
thee with such fondness. Cloyed by possession, he will re- 
pay thy affection with disgust, whilp thy aged father re- 
quires no further reward ibr his blessing, than the gentle 
pressure of thy hand upon his eyelids when they wish to 
close for ever. — Oh, that my hair were not already grey, for 
at this moment it would become so, and snch a sight per- 
haps might move thee. — (Athanasia attempts to rise, and 
falU back in a swoon.) 

Ben, — (Deepfy affected), — Heavens ! — Help ! — Take her 
—Bear her away. 

Q(n>r^( Overpowered with anguish,) — Count Benyowsky, 
if thou hast any faith in a God; listen to me. I have never 
injured thee. I have been as kind towards thee as I could. 
Thou hast robbed me of my rank and honour. Leave me 
my daughter, and I still am rich. Count Benyowsky, if thou 
hast any faith in a God, listen to me. Oh, listen to me for 
the sake of thy wife, who prays for thy return. How can 
Heaven grant her prayer, if thou robbest me, a poor old 
man, of my only jewel ? Listen to me, and grant my re- 
quest for thy child's sake. What wouldst thou do with 
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mme 9 See ! She is already dead. Give me, give me the 
body of my daughter.— (Fa//f on hig knees, and raises his 
trembiing hands towards Heaven,) — Count Benyowsky — I 
have DO words — I have no tears— but God has lightnings. 

Ben.'^Is extreme^ agUated, and lays Athanasia, still in- 
sensUdey in the arms of her father.) — ^Take her, old man. — 
{Draws out the picture of his wife,) — ^Emilia ! My wife ! 
— ^To the vessel instantly ! — (A confused noise takes place, 
and all hasten on board,) 

Gov, — {Pressing his daughter to his bosom with his left 
hand, while he stretches forth the other towards the vess^l,)-^ 
God bless thee, stranger. God bless thee ! 



TBEXND. 
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